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FOREWORD . 


The Anniversary Celebration of the city of New Brunswick 
in October 1930 was an occasion deserving detailed and ade- 
quate record. The city officially proposed and actively supported 
a program worthy of the events commemorated. The people 
of the city with singular unanimity entered into the spirit of 
the commemoration and gave a zealous cooperation which made 
every feature in the varied plan a notable success. The interest 
in tt, the appreciation of it, shown by visitors to the city and 
by the wide circle of those interested at all in New Brunswick 
or in American history was most apparent and significant. The 
program by tts variety and dignity, by the proportions it as- 
sumed and by the skill with which it was carried out by the 
many enlisted in it, commands enduring memorial. 

This memorial record prepared by the chairman of the 
Anniversary Committee is in substance but partially a narra- 
tive of his own. It falls to him naturally to narrate the organ- 
izing of the anniversary movement, to give some brief account 
of the work of the several committees, to present his own or 
others’ story of the four days of the celebration itself, and to 
assemble the various addresses or other documents composing 
in their degree the program. A large part of this record is what 
the several speakers said. A large part is the vivid story, scarce- 
ly at all changed, of able and accurate writers, written for the 
news reading public at the very moment of the events. Very 
grateful acknowledgment is made of the large contribution thus 
made by the Daily Home News of New Brunswick, and by its 
able writers of the time, Mr. Samuel G. Blackman, Mr. Jay 
Bradley and Miss Margaret Durick. The making of steno- 
graphic notes and typed copies of all addresses, formal and in- 
formal, by Mr. George D. Ziegler has been a most generous and 
important service. Much of the material has been prepared for 
the press by Miss Catherine L. Davidson. The assistance of 
many concerned with the various events and activities in giving 
desired information is also deeply appreciated. 


W. H. S. Demarest. 
October 12, 1932. 
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CHAPTER I 
PREPARATIONS 


to the City Commission of New Brunswick a commemora- 

tion by the city of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the 
granting to it of its charter by George the Second. The commissioners 
at once authorized the mayor to invite the many civic and social 
organizations in the city to send representatives to a meeting at the 
City Hall for conference on the subject. About one hundred and fifty 
organizations were thus invited and about one hundred delegates and 
a few citizens additional were present. The meeting was held at the 
City Hall March 1, 1929. Mayor Morrison was chosen chairman, 
and Mr. Kenneth R. Harper was chosen secretary. 

The chairman set forth the fact that a city charter was given to 
the people of New Brunswick by George the Second of date Decem- 
ber 30, 1730, and invited discussion as to a possible commemoration 
of the event, and as to the manner of it if it should be held. There 
was immediate and enthusiastic favor given the proposal, an assur- 
ance of readiness on the part of organizations and individuals to 
unite in and work for any plan of celebration which might be adopted. 
Among those who took part in the discussion were Mr. Frank A. 
Connolly, of the City Commission, Mr. Robert Carson, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Dr. W. H. S. Demarest, president of 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary, Dr. Cordie J. Culp, minister 
of the Presbyterian Church, Rev. Charles Papp, minister of the Hun- 
garian Presbyterian Church, Mr. James Neilson, Mr. Arman P. 
Diare, Mr. Martin J. Flynn, Mr. Samuel M. Christie, and Mrs. 
Maurice A. Blake. 

It was resolved that the conference definitely express itself as 
favorable to the commemoration. 

Emphasis was laid upon the historical interest and significance of 
the city, on its distinguished place as one of the very few cities in 
New Jersey and in the United States that received colonial charters, 
and on the occasion as worthy of a celebration of high quality and 
ample scope. Emphasis was also laid upon the city as now of popula- 
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tion drawn from many races and upon sure plan of enlisting all in 
the celebration program. Various suggestions were made as to the 
events which might enter into the program, parades, exhibits, a 
pageant, historical addresses. It was proposed that there be a com- 
mittee to bring before a later meeting a plan of commemoration. 

It was resolved that the chair appoint a committee to nominate at 
a later meeting officers of a permanent organization to undertake and 
carry through the celebration arrangements. 

A second meeting was held at the City Hall on March 15, 1929. 
Mr. Frank A. Connolly, of the City Commission, who had been 
appointed chairman of the nominating committee made report, pro- 
posing the following officers of the anniversary committee : 


Chairman—Dr. W. H. S. Demarest 
Vice-Chairman—Mayor John J. Morrison 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. Robert Carson 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. Herbert Fixler 
Secretary—Mr. Bernard Van Eerden 
Treasurer—Mr. Harry W. Edgar 


The report was accepted and these officers were unanimously elected. 

A little later by authority of the conference two officers were added : 
Vice-Chairman—Miss Mary Craven 
Vice-Chairman—Mrs. Charles W. Stevens 


Dr. Demarest, who was present, accepted the appointment and took 
the chair. He spoke of the various committees, an executive committee 
and subcommittees, which would be necessary, and expressed his 
dependence upon the full cooperation of all organizations and upon 
the high enthusiasm of the citizens present and of all the people of 
the city. 

It was resolved that the chairman appoint a committee to act with 
him and with the officers in naming chairmen of all necessary com- 
mittees of the organization who in turn and with advice should name 
the members of these committees. 

After this second meeting, which placed full responsibility on the 
anniversary committee, and when the developing of organization and 
plans had only just begun, it was realized by those upon whom the 
responsibility had been laid for full study of the event to be com- 
memorated and of the program of commemoration, that the year 1930 
would be quite precisely the Two Hundred Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the settlement which fifty years later under the royal charter was 
organized as the city of New Brunswick. Purchase of land at the 
south of the present city was made in 1678 by Thomas Lawrence; 
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his step-son, Cornelis van Langevelt (Cornelius Longfield), at once 
purchased from him part of this land, and in 1679 was living upon it; 
_and in 1681 John Inian bought land at the north of the present city, 
and quite probably he was already living there. The fitness of com- 
memorating the two events, the first settlement and the first charter, 
was at once apparent, and the movement, therefore, from its beginning 
magnified them both in all its announcements and all its arrangements. 
The two events initial in the life of the city, each of great historical 
significance, were equally commemorated in the program that was 
carried out. 

A third general meeting was held later on when the chairman of 
the anniversary committee made report of the general plan of com- 
memoration proposed, of the time which had been chosen for it, and 
of the progress made in the organizing of committees and initiating 
of the work, and when comment and advice were asked from all who 
were present. Decision was confirmed that the time of celebration be 

the four days, Sunday to Wednesday, October 12 to 15, 1930. This 
approved itself as a desirable season of the year, not too late in the 
season for outdoor events, and far enough after the opening of the 
colleges of Rutgers University to make possible preparation by its 
students for large participation in the program. The fact that Monday, 
October 13, would be a holiday, following Columbus Day on Sunday, 
also encouraged this choice of time, offering freedom for especially 
large participation by the people at large on that day. 

The tentative program was also approved, subject to revision, and 
in the end it was carried out with scarce any change whatever. It was 
to include: on Sunday, historical services in the several churches in 
the morning, a general service of praise and thanksgiving in the after- 
noon, and a service of national songs in the evening; on Monday, a 

civic, military, and fraternal parade, and a pageant; on Tuesday, a 
parade of the schools, an erecting of tablets, and the pageant again ; 
on Wednesday, a public meeting with addresses, a luncheon for of- 
ficials and guests, a colonial tea, and a civic dinner. 

In creating the organization, committees were established and 
chairmen appointed as follows: publicity, Mr. Elmer B. Boyd; deco- 
rations and insignia, Mr. Frank A. Connolly; labor organizations, 
Mr. Martin J. Flynn; national groups, Mrs. Kenneth R. Harper; 
music, Mr. Fred A. Hart; printing, Mr. Ralph Heidingsfeld ; patriotic 
societies, Mr. Edward W. Hicks; Sunday services, Rev. Dr. Jasper 
S. Hogan; industries, Mr. Charles A. McCormick; parades, Colonel 
- Ralph McCoy; guests and entertainment, Mr. James F. Mitchell ; 
dinner and luncheon, Mr. James A. O’Connell; research and publica- 
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tion, Mr. George A. Osborn; finance, Mr. Henry G. Parker; fraternal 
orders, Mr. Clifford E. Parsil; war veterans, Mr. Charles H. Reed; 
historical pageant, Mr. H. Richard Segoine; public meeting, Mr. 
Russell E. Watson; historical exhibits, Miss Helen L. Williamson ; 
schools and colleges, Dr. Ralph G. Wright. These chairmen composed 
the executive committee, and they, advising with the chairman of the 
anniversary committee, invited members, in any number, to serve 
with them on their respective committees. In all, about two hundred 
members composed these committees. 

In addition, an advisory committee was named: Messrs. George 
Van Nest Baldwin, Jr., John H. Conger, Peter F. Daly, James 
Deshler, William E. Florance, Thomas H. Hagerty, Robert W. John- 
son, John Wyckoff Mettler, James Neilson, William R. Reed, jade 
Rice, Jr., Harry J. Rolfe, Jesse Strauss, Clifford I. Voorhees, Fred- 
erick Weigel, James P. Schureman and John C. Van Dyke. 

Many societies, such as the College Women’s Club and the Cath- 
olic Daughters of America, took special action offering all possible 
cooperation, and committees were appointed by some of them in the 
interest of some special event or accomplishment. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution early resolved upon 
a colonial tea at the colonial mansion under their care, Buccleuch, 
and appointed a large committee to plan the event and to relate the 
society generally with the anniversary program. 

The New Brunswick Historical Club voted to cooperate in the 
placing of tablets or issuing of publications as occasion might appear 
and voted an appropriation therefor. The Rev. Dr. John H. Raven, 
George V. N. Baldwin, Jr., Esq., and Mr. Charles Deshler were ap- 
pointed a committee to which was referred any work proposed. 

The New Brunswick Theological Seminary, Rutgers University 
and the New Jersey College for Women, each welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to erect appropriate historical tablet. 

The City Commission proposed at once to erect a tablet at Buc- 
cleuch. The Freeholders of Middlesex County very cordially voted 
to erect a large tablet of general historical significance at the entrance 
to the city, at the Albany Street bridge. The Highway Commission 
of the State of New Jersey had earlier planned a great historical 
tablet at their super-highway bridge over the Raritan, and this was 
designed for completion at the celebration time. 

The City Commission gave constant support to the work of organ- 
ization and to all the later work of preparation. They gave gener- 
ous financial support, giving assurance of it in ample time for the 
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anniversary committee to proceed with confidence. The chairman of 
the anniversary committee and the chairman of the finance com- 
mittee appeared before them to make statement of probable expense 
and to request from them, if they could approve it, a city appro- 
priation of $30,000. They at once favored an appropriation, appointed 
a public hearing on the subject and placed in the city budget for 
1930 an item of $20,000. for celebration expense, an amount which 
was made payable in any installments at the call of the committee. 

The commissioners also placed at the disposal of all committees 
available rooms at the City Hall. This was a very large and most 
important contribution to the movement, to the convenience and ef- 
ficiency of all concerned. The assembly room was available at all 
times for meetings of large committees. Smaller rooms were avail- 
able for the meetings of smaller committees. The publicity committee 
was given a spacious room for weeks of continuous use. Most of 
all, the pageant committee was given a suite of three rooms for 
continuous use through about six months. There could not have been 
more convenient location or more pleasant accommodations; and 
every courtesy was extended at all times by everyone representing 
the city. Very large cooperation was given by Commissioner Jere- 
miah Donovan and Mr. Ralph T. Holman at the City Hall, and by 
Mrs. Gertrude Van Deventer in charge of the telephone there. 

It seemed wise that the anniversary committee should be in- 
corporated in order to be better situated for the making of contracts 
and the sustaining of any business relations. The city attorney, Mr. 
Thomas H. Hagerty, was asked to draw up the papers appropriate 
to the creating of a corporation “not for financial profit,” and the 
corporation was formally organized under the title, “The New Bruns- 
wick Anniversary Committee,” at a meeting in Mr. Hagerty’s office 
at one o’clock on February 27, 1930. The trustees chosen for the 
corporation were Mr. Henry G. Parker, Mr. John Wyckoff Mettler, 
Dr. W. H. S. Demarest, Mr. Elmer B. Boyd, Mr. Robert Carson, 
Mr. Frank A. Connolly and Mr. H. Richard Segoine. Dr. Demarest 
was chosen president, Mr. Boyd, vice president and Mr. Segoine, 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Thomas H. Hagerty was designated 
agent. Almost at once Mr. Segoine, chairman of the pageant com- 
mittee, was at his request relieved from the duties given him, and 
Mr. Harry W. Edgar was chosen a trustee, and secretary and treas- 
urer to succeed him. 

Although the celebration movement was begun in the spring of 
1929, the organization was chiefly developed and brought to com- 
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pletion in the fall and winter following. While some work was active 
during the winter, the vigorous prosecution of it was begun in the 
spring of 1930. The summer months, June and especially July and 
August, were of necessity a period of greatly reduced activity. From 
the first of September to the middle of October was the period of 
intensive, uninterrupted work bringing all arrangements to conclusion. 
Some work naturally could be done in early days of the movement, 
some could not be done at all until its latest weeks, some was of a 
sort to be naturally continuous from early time through to the latest. 
It was all carried on in most cordial and devoted spirit, with utmost 
harmony and cooperation, though not without difficulties and per- 
plexities. The last six weeks, September 1 to October 12, witnessed 
a constantly rising tide of interest, a constantly growing adjustment 
of plans, a more than anticipated enlistment of the people throughout 
the city in the impending events of the four days program. 

The occasion itself more than fulfilled the desires and the hopes 
of the officers and the committees and the people. The program was 
carried through without any deviation or disappointment. No acci- 
dent or disorder marred the commemoration days. The weather fav- 
ored throughout save on the second evening of the pageant when 
a light and warm but continuous rain fell, not however hindering 
the participants at all or the enthusiastic observing of it by the thous- 
ands of spectators. 

Certain of the committees found their work immediately press- 
ing, the publicity committee, the research committee, the music com- 
mittee, the printing committee, the pageant committee. The parades 
committee, the fraternal orders committee, the labor organizations 
committee and the national groups committee also very wisely began 
their work early, realizing the protracted attention which the mat- 
ters under their care would require. The committees on Sunday 
services, public meetings, and banquets gave immediate attention to 
the choosing and inviting of speakers for these occasions. The com- 
mittees on decorations and insignia, on the entertainment of guests, 
on patriotic societies, and on exhibits were able to delay their very 
active work until the anniversary days drew near. 

Three meetings of the advisory and executive committees in joint 
session were held at the luncheon hour at the Woodrow Wilson 
Hotel. They were largely attended, about thirty-five present on each 
occasion. Reports were made by the chairman of the anniversary 
committee, by the chairmen of sub-committees and by members 
charged with any immediate individual responsibility, detail pro- 
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 posals were approved, and all the planning thus constantly kept in 
mind and unified. The social aspect of these meetings of advisory 
and supervisory sort contributed much to the very harmonious and 
zealous spirit which marked the entire work of preparation. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY 


The committee on publicity was naturally the committee earliest 
of all in active attention to appropriate work. Mr. Elmer B. Boyd, 
chairman, from the first gave most generous space in his paper, the 
Home News, to all items relating to the proposed anniversary. Re- 
ports of committee meetings, abundant references of every kind, 
suggestion and discussion of plans for the greatest possible success 
of the occasion, were generously and incessantly welcomed in its 
columns. Mr. Boyd also was in constant communication with the 
chairman of the anniversary committee, with members of his own 
committee, and with other committees for the planning and accom- 
plishing of largest and best possible publicity. The pageant commit- 
tee, forming its own sub-committees for its especially exacting enter- 
prise, had its own publicity committee with Professor Carl R. Wood- 
ward as chairman. The publicity work of this latter committee be- 
came a major activity through the six weeks just prior to the cele- 
bration, and the two committees became in effect one for this final 
promoting of the program. 

By early summer the need became plain for some one who could 
give definite time and professional service to publicity work. Mr. 
Samuel G. Blackman, a recent graduate of Rutgers and just at this 
time becoming free from Rutgers publicity office, was engaged to 
give part time service until September, and then to give full service 
until October 15. This proved a very wise and effectual arrange- 
ment. Mr. Blackman’s contacts with the outside newspaper world 
were very familiar and very agreeable. He was readily master of all 
material in point, alert to all its opportunities, and a ready writer 
of news and historical narrative. With his secretary he had a crowded 
office program for several weeks. 

The committee under Mr. Boyd decided at an early date on sev- 
eral specific items of displaying the significance and appeal of the 
anniversary. One which proved very impressive and of enduring his- 
torical significance was the series of cartoons setting forth the story 
of New Brunswick from the earliest days down to the present. It 
was decided that there should be twenty-five of these strips, four 
pictures in each, to appear in the New Brunswick Sunday Times for 
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the twenty-five weeks, April to October. Mr. George A. Bradshaw 
of Trenton, who had done similar work for recent Trenton anni- 
versary, was selected to create the pictures. He did a remarkably sat- 
isfactory work. His pictures were drawn with great skill and with 
great historical understanding. His descriptive text, prepared in con- 
ference with the anniversary chairman and others, was admirable. 
He sought for most accurate detail, examined actual localities and 
erections in point, preserved with great faithfulness the characteristic 
marks of the successive periods. With good grasp of facts and fine 
imagination and excellent technique he set forth in the one hundred 
pictures scenes from the Indian days, from the life of the early 
settlers, men and events in the colonial period and in the Revolu- 
tionary time, in the nineteenth century up to the Civil War, with a 
few final pictures of the present day. These cartoons with their ac- 
companying legends not only gave pleasure but spread information 
and sustained interest in the anniversary through the long prepara- 
tion period. At the anniversary itself they were assembled and made 
available and permanent in a pamphlet of no little distinction. 

The city calendar at January 1, 1930, conspicuously announced 
the anniversary. 

The Home News decided upon a supplement as its own par- 
ticular observance. This was chosen in preference to the great bulk 
of added newspaper pages such as have often characterized news- 
papers elsewhere on similar occasions. Preparation of this was active 
for many weeks, the preparation of historical and descriptive con- 
tents, of pictures, and of appropriate form. Its publication was not 
until the anniversary itself. The design on the cover was very ar- 
tistic and appropriate. It pictures the post rider or despatch rider 
delivering his packet to the ferry man at the Raritan. 

A small item of publicity was the “sticker,” for attaching upon 
business correspondence. After much discussion of proposed pictures 
to be upon it, the present day City Hall of such excellent colonial 
type was chosen. With the picture were the name of the city, the 
date of settlement, the date of charter, and the dates of celebration. 

A very important work of the committee looking to especially 
desirable announcing of the anniversary was the listing of the names 
of past time residents of New Brunswick, and the addressing to them 
of formal invitations. Through the city paper the giving of these 
names was invited. The names came in large number. The committee 
at once listed many already known to them. Nearly two thousand 
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- in all were listed, alphabetically arranged and addressed. Miss Anne 
F. Lester had this registry in her very efficient charge. 

- Formal invitations sent by the anniversary committee to past 
time residents and invitations in slightly different form sent to of- 
ficers of nation and state, and cities, of historical and patriotic so- 
cieties, and of institutions were the direct announcing in the most 
nearly related and most personal field. These invitations were very 
attractive, those to the special guests being of extra size, on special 
paper, with the name of the guest specially written or engrossed, 
Many interesting and significant acknowledgments were received. 
One for example was from the mayor of Brunswick, Georgia: “It 
is with a feeling of deep appreciation that I wish to acknowledge 
receipt of your courteous personal invitation to be with you on the 
occasion of your celebration of the Quartermillenial Anniversary of 
the settlement of your city. As you so aptly state, there are only a 
very few cities which have the honor of perpetuating the old English 
name of “Brunswick” right through from colonial times, and it is 
my feeling that these few should become more closely allied. While 
I regret exceedingly that circumstances will not permit me to be with 
you in October, I wish to encourage a feeling of alliance between us, 
and am appending a short resumé of the history of our beginning, 
and will certainly appreciate reciprocal information regarding your 
city.” 

The mayor of Newark, New Jersey, wrote: “You have much to be 
proud of in your fine city and I should like to take advantage of this 
opportunity to extend my sincere congratulations to the people of 
New Brunswick and my good wishes for continued prosperity,” and 
enclosed resolution adopted by the Board of Commissioners of New- 
ark: 

“Whereas: Our sister city of New Brunswick is celebrating the 
250th anniversary of its settlement and the 200th anniversary of the 
reception of its royal charter as a city from King George II; and 

“Whereas: The history of this city has been one of achievement, 
marked by a steadfast loyalty to the ideals and traditions of our Re- 
public, exemplified in the early days when its citizens served under 
General Washington in the American Revolution and manifested 
through all the succeeding years; and 

“Whereas: Almost from the founding of the city steps were taken 
to insure adequate educational facilities, factors that have made a 
deep impress upon the cultural development of many of our coun- 
try’s illustrious citizens ; and 
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“Whereas: A steady growth in industry and population have 
marked the progress of this, one of our State’s important industrial 
cities ; 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved: That we, the Board of Com- 
missioners of the City of Newark, New Jersey, offer our warmest 
greetings and felicitations to the officials and citizens of New Bruns- 
wick on this anniversary, and extend to them our sincere wishes for 
a continued growth and abundant prosperity in the years to come. 


“JEROME T. CONGLETON, 
Joun Howe, 

W. J. EGAN, 

Jno. F. Murray, JR. 
CHARLES P. GILLEN, 

“The Board of Commissioners 
of the City of Newark, N. J.” 


COMMITTEE ON SUNDAY SERVICES 


The committee on Sunday services convened at an early date to 
consider the desirable program for the first day of the commemora- 
tion. The fact that the commemoration was to begin with religious 
services was greatly appreciated by the committee, by the ministers 
of the city, by the members of their congregations, the fact that the 
Sunday had been set aside by the anniversary committee for ex- 
ercises in keeping with the day. The committee at once decided that 
the best arrangement for the morning would be the holding by each 
church of its own service, or the holding of denominational union 
services, with such historical quality as might be determined by each, 
such special features as might well recognize and emphasize the city 
commemoration. 

For the afternoon a united service of praise and thanksgiving 
was at once decided to be the proper program. It should be almost 
exclusively musical, and the enlisting of a chorus and orchestra would 
be first movement to the desired end. The committee on music, it at 
once appeared, was ready and able to effect such organization. The 
preparation of the major part of the afternoon’s program, therefore, 
the organizing of chorus and orchestra and their training for the 
hymns, anthems and orchestra parts, fell to the latter committee. The 
arranging of the other parts of this service, and of the service as a 
whole, fell to the services committee, however, and especially the 
determining of any possible address. It was felt very desirable that 
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the service be broadcasted if possible; and this was promptly ap- 
proved and arranged by the anniversary committee. It was thereupon 
decided that there should be only a brief address, and that it should 
be an announcement of the commemoration, its significance and its 
appointments, by the chairman of the committee. 

For the evening, a song service of the nations was proposed and 
was at once enthusiastically approved. It was felt to be exceedingly 
appropriate and of great promise for popular interest that the people 
in the city of different race origins compose, if they were willing, a 
program of characteristic songs, distinctly religious or perhaps folk 
_ songs expressing the national feeling and homeland spirit of each. 
The committee on national groups was in instant accord with this, 
in fact was perhaps the original proposer of it, and the groups them- 
selves at once showed keen interest and purpose to prepare such pro- 
gram. The responsibility and work in this connection naturally and 
necessarily fell upon the groups and the committee related to them, 
and the services committee was quite without any burden concerning 
it. It was at the beginning felt desirable that there be a brief address 
at this service also, an address which would set forth the community 
oneness and the worldwide oneness of all peoples ; but when one or 
two men of American public life especially qualified for such address 
were found not available, the idea was abandoned ; and it was de- 
‘cided that an amply long service of song would, without any address 
whatever, best conclude the city’s Sunday services of praise and re- 
joicing, ushering in the great anniversary. 

The program of Sunday afternoon and evening was given its best 
possible place, its largest possible opportunity for the people, by the 
generous gift of the State Theatre for both appointments by the 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation, through its manager, Mr. L. E. 
Thompson. 


COMMITTEE ON MUSIC 


Mr. Fred A. Hart, chairman of the committee on music, was 
pre-eminently fitted for his task by his long experience in New Bruns- 
wick musical affairs, his high place in the friendship and esteem of 
the city’s musical people, and his contagious enthusiasm for all musical 
work. He associated with himself at once Professor Howard D. Mc- 
Kinney, Professor J. Earle Newton, and Professor William Ifor 
Jones in the making of plans for the musical program of the anni- 
versary. The establishing of the orchestra was the first work under- 
taken. It had its foundation in the New Brunswick Symphony Society 
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for some years active under the conducting of Professor Newton. 
The enlisting of more players was the immediate concern and it was 
immediately successful. As early as December 1929, Mr. Hart pro- 
jected a concert which would stimulate the accession of players, int- 
tiate the practice of the enlarged orchestra, and reveal to the people 
of New Brunswick what might be expected in the fall of 1930. Re- 
hearsals under Professor Newton were constant until the giving of 
the program in the State Theatre on the evening of Sunday, February 
2, at 9 o’clock, after church services were over. The theatre was 
given without charge. Twenty or twenty-five friends of Mr. Hart 
provided the $300 or $400 necessary for incidental expenses. No ad- 
mission of course was charged. Tickets were distributed to those de- 
siring them so long as available. Nearly 3,000 people were present 
filling the theatre. The program was of very high quality, stirring 
the audience to great enthusiasm. It was as follows: 


I. (a) MARRIAGE OF FIGARO ......ssesccsssesncssserscescsserscere W. A. Mozart 
(b) CHORAL—SLEEPERS AWAKE oeecscesssssssesereserereeenens J. S. Bach 
PE GON CERTO. AN) G. NUA TOR vsuscastehnccstnsusenehtnentiets Vivaldi-Kreisler 


Accompaniment for strings only. 
Miss Isabel Brylawski 
Hi Symenony In. G CT He. GUOCK eo cinco Haydn 
1. Apacio-PRESTO 
2. ANDANTE 
3. MINUETTO—ALLEGRETTO 
4. FINALE—VIVACE 


DV ay NV ALSE DRIS TI dscsmenisemeghs obra ono taped: atime Sibelius 
(5),  ADAGTO. PATERTIOUE: scutes scsens sorta cies Benj. Godard 


The mobilizing of the orchestra in this way was a substantial 
beginning of the work of the anniversary. An apparently serious 
set back in the program of rehearsals had after all not retarded the 
work. The Ballantine Gymnasium at Rutgers University, where the 
orchestra had its rehearsals and where its musical property was kept, 
was totally destroyed by fire on the night of January 7; not only was 
the place of rehearsal gone, but all the music in use; the music stands 
and even some instruments were lost. The needed replacements did 
not delay. Only one rehearsal was omitted. As Rutgers had gen- 
erously granted the Ballantine Gymnasium, so now the Theological 
Seminary granted its Suydam Hall for the sessions of the orchestra. 
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This hall served the purpose exceptionally well by reason of its 
spaciousness and as well its sound quality given by its interior finish, 
all wood ceiling, side walls and floor. After the February concert 
there was a long intermission in the work, only one or two sessions 
being held even in June. 

The chorus, planned with the orchestra at the beginning, was not 
organized until the spring, and rehearsing was postponed until Sep- 
tember. The selections to go in the musical service of October 12 
had, however, been carefully chosen by Mr. Hart and Professors 
Newton, McKinney and Jones, in conference with the chairman of 
the anniversary committee, and the conduct of them assigned to the 
several conductors. 

The long interval in active preparation, compelled by the summer 
season, might have been a serious handicap in the achieving of suc- 
cess. It had apparently no ill effect in the end. At once in September 
intensive work began and the zest in the work, the spirit for the 
entire celebration, steadily grew until the celebration week. Mr. Percy 
J. Burrell, director of the pageant, had returned to the city at the end 
of August and the large pageant chorus, which had begun its work 
in the spring under Mr. Harry A. Sykes of Lancaster, was at once 
at work again; it included virtually all the members of the Sunday 
service chorus under Mr. Hart and his associates. Mr. Hart’s un- 
tiring work, his irrepressible enthusiasm, was finely sustained by the 
able and zealous work of his associates, and by the interest and faith- 
fulness of the groups enlisted. The orchestra again had its frequent 
sessions with Professor Newton at Suydam Hall. Professors New- 
ton, McKinney and Jones met the chorus at their several assignments 
at the Presbyterian Community House or at the Junior High School, 
each of these buildings being given for the purpose without charge. 
At the final rehearsal chorus and orchestra were united at Suydam 
Hall. 

In addition to the granting of these several buildings without 
charge, other generous cooperation greatly served the music arrange- 
ments. The city loaned bleachers from its athletic field for use at 
the united rehearsal in Suydam Hall and for use at the theatre for 
final rehearsal and for the Sunday services, conveying them to and 
fro without charge. The Public Service Corporation loaned 100 chairs 
for orchestra use at the theatre. The music librarians, Messrs. Isidor 
Ringel, Robert Board and Edward Van Deusen, were of constant 
and valuable assistance to the work. It is worthy of note in this con- 
nection that virtually all of the music, vocal and orchestral, purchased 
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for the service of praise and thanksgiving by the city appropriation 
was preserved and is deposited in the Public Library as a perma- 
nent asset for use at any future time. 

A very gratifying fact from the beginning of Mr. Hart’s work 
was the cordial readiness of professional musicians as well as ama- 
teurs to enlist with him in his plan, to carry out his wishes, to com- 
pose a best possible organization. Members of the Musical Union 
joined with musicians not thus connected to accomplish a best pos- 
sible program. The orchestra in the end was composed of about sev- 
enty players, a few being secured from out of town; about one third 
were union musicians receiving very modest compensation. The 
chorus was composed of about one hundred and seventy-five voices. 
Especially appreciated was the virtually unbroken attendance through 
the long series of rehearsals of a considerable number of young 
people, even school boys and school girls, already highly proficient 
with their instruments. 

The work of Mr. Hart as chairman of the committee on music 
was not limited to these major items of the proposed service of praise 
and thanksgiving. He effected the organization of the band for the 
pageant, securing the best available musicians in the city and some 
from outside the city for the rendering of the difficult program in- 
volved. He placed it under the leadership of Mr. Nicholas Rothschink 
who gave it his able and zealous attention; under his conduct it at 
once took hold well of its task. Mr. Hart’s service also concerned 
itself in some measure with the bands that would be needed for the 
civic parade and for the school parade. 

An interesting incident in the musical preparations was the com- 
posing of a march by Mr. Hart’s son, Mr. Charles H. Hart, composer 
and conductor, until recent years resident in New Brunswick and 
now a leader in the musical world of San Francisco, a march in honor 
of New Brunswick to be played by the bands in parade and on 
other occasions. 

The musical program proposed for the program of Sunday even- 
ing, October 12, songs of the nations, in its preparation came es- 
pecially under the encouragement and oversight of the committee on 
national groups. | 


COMMITTEE ON PARADES 
The committee on parades was most fortunate in having as its 


chairman, Colonel Ralph McCoy, U.S. A., of the R. O. rates Av 
Rutgers University. His ability and experience in all military affairs, 
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with his direct and very agreeable command of the situation from 
the start, were a great asset in all the organizing and progressing of 
the work. His familiarity with the organization and personnel of the 
army made it possible for the chairman of the anniversary committee 
to be in direct and prompt communication with officers in command at 
points of possible service for the proposed program. The response at 
every point was most cordial. Major J. H. Burns of Raritan Arsenal 
served on Colonel McCoy’s committee, gave constant advice and co- 
operation, and placed the resources of the arsenal quite at the com- 
mand of the anniversary executive. Major General H. E. Ely of 
Fort Jay, Governor’s Island, was equally interested and assistant, 
assuring a military representation from his post. Adjutant General 
Frederick Gilkyson, National Guard of New Jersey, at once offered 
all possible cooperation, arranged for participation in the civic parade 
of different departments of the service, and was sustained in his 
arrangements by an appropriation for expense involved, made avail- 
able by Governor Morgan F; Larson on behalf of the State of 
New Jersey. Major Herman Schwarzkopf, chief of the State Police, 
placed at command of New Brunswick all needed service by his force; 
in the end it did not prove necessary to ask this cooperating police 
service, and it was not possible, of course, to withdraw the officers 
from ordinary service throughout the State for parade only; the 
readiness of the State Police for any needed service was deeply 
appreciated. 

The cooperation of the military so cordially offered and under- 
taken from the start related not simply to the parade, but as well to 
the pageant. Major Burns was ready to contribute from Raritan 
Arsenal men and guns needed in certain episodes. The telephone 
service at the pageant field proved a very large and very difficult 
problem ; and in the emergency the Signal Corps School at Fort Mon- 
mouth solved the problem, most cordially enlisting their men of tech- 
nical skill and their available equipment in the establishing and 
carrying out of the telephone service required—under authority of 
Colonel A. S. Cowan and Captain George I. Back and under the 
immediate command of Lieutenant Cary J. King. 

The work of the committee on parades touched upon many de- 
partments of enlistment other than the military. Mr. George F. Baier, 
commissioner of public welfare, gave constant service on the com- 
mittee. The Fire Department, it was felt, must be quite completely in 
the parade, while most careful arrangements would be in order for 
the fire protection of the city at the same time; the police must have 
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at least some place in the parade, while the force must be almost 
entirely occupied with care of the route of the parade and care of the 
city in general. 

The veterans’ organizations under the commanding chairman, Mr. 
Charles H. Reed, the G. A. R., the Veterans of the Spanish War, the 
American Legion, were in instant sympathy with the anniversary 
movement, and in conference with Colonel McCoy as to their ap- 
pearing in the parade. 

The fraternal orders and similar societies, so many of which were 
represented in the meetings preliminary to anniversary organization, 
felt themselves, many of them, especially concerned with possible 
appearing in the parade; and Colonel McCoy was occasionally in 
conference with their representatives together or individually. This 
was true also of the national groups, whose participation was greatly 
desired by the committee and by the people of the city. 

The quite unavoidable uncertainty of many organizations of all 
sorts as to their actually participating and, if participating, the num- 
ber to be expected, and the historical aspect of things to be repre- 
sented, made necessary very patient and long continued conferring 
and waiting on the part of the committee, and especially its chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON FRATERNAL ORDERS 


The committee on fraternal orders, with its chairman, Mr. Clif- 
ford E. Parsil, had their relation to the anniversary under long con- 
sideration without very definite decision. They were all, as bodies or 
in the person of their representatives, earnestly and loyally enlisted 
for the success of the celebration. They were ready to share in the 
preparations, to support the cause in any way possible. Specific points 
of service did not readily appear, however. The situation quite re- 
duced itself to the question of the parade. Several conferences were 
held and proposals were discussed and kept alive. But it became 
apparent that definite decisions for many of the societies would in 
general wait until the celebration time was near at hand. Certain of 
them with very distinctive quality, lending itself readily to char- 
acteristic historical presentment, could promptly reach decision, even 
though actual preparations for celebration appearance might delay 
until the time was near at hand. 

The women’s organizations naturally came into a virtually sepa- 
rate group, Miss Mary Craven, one of the vice chairmen of the an- 
niversary committee, becoming in effect their chairman. Her work 
was incessant, very wisely and agreeably carried on, confronted by 
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the persistent uncertainties as to what was desirable and possible in 
the thought of the several societies, a work that in the end saw its 
very happy and adequate accomplishment. 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


The committee on labor organizations composed of representatives 
from the various organizations under Mr. Martin J. Flynn, chairman, 
from the first showed fine interest in the anniversary program. Sev- 
eral meetings were held at the City Hall and they were well attended. 
Assurance of general support was ready and unanimous. Possible pre- 
senting in the parade of something historical appropriate to one labor 
union and another was discussed and tentatively agreed upon. With 
the passing of time, however, and the increasing depression of labor 
conditions, such participation developed in only a few instances. In 
addition to certain individual participation, however, there was in the 
end a united and characteristic participation representative of all the 
unions. In manifold and constant ways also the members of the labor 
organizations were concerned with many celebration events. 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL GROUPS 


Mrs. Kenneth R. Harper, chairman of the committee on national 
groups, began her work without delay. In the course of it she had 
in constant conference as occasion required the chairman of the an- 
niversary committee and Miss Mary Craven, Colonel Ralph McCoy 
and Mr. Fred A. Hart, who were in charge of celebration matters 
related to the field in her charge. Her working committee, however, 
was composed of chairmen from the several national groups con- 
cerned with the anniversary program. Mrs. Harper was singularly 
well qualified for the responsibility given her, qualified by practical 
experience in somewhat similar occasions, by very cordial relations 
with the many groups of new-comers to the city, and by untiring 
sympathy with the problem of each. 

Only three meetings of representatives of all the groups in united 
conference were held, one in December 1929, one in April 1930, and 
one in October 1930 just before the anniversary event. From the 
first of these meetings, each group was active in its own meetings, 
several meeting almost every week through the succeeding months, 
Mrs. Harper meeting at times with one and another. The interest 
shown in the anniversary occasion was vigorous from the start. One 
of the finest experiences of the whole period of preparation and of 
the event itself was the cordial and loyal spirit of these newer citizens 
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of the city toward the city of their adoption. They accepted the enter- 
prise as indeed their own, sought to find the best and most appropri- 
ate part they could contribute to the success of the occasion and to 
the demonstration of the city’s common feeling of gratitude and 
pride. The groups, in addition to the German societies of long stand- 
ing in the city, their chairman, Mr. Michael Bosser, were: the Italian, 
Mr. Salvatore Chibbaro, chairman; the Polish, the Rev. Father 
Schipa, chairman; the Hungarian, Dr. Emery Csema, chairman; the 
Syrian, Mr. N. Nicola, chairman; the Slovak, Mr. John Yusko, chair- 
man; the Greeks, Mr. Boutsara, chairman; the Ukrainians, Mr. D. 
Kuchensky, chairman; the Russians, Mr. Steve Talan, chairman. 

Two participations in the anniversary program approved them- 
selves at once to these national groups as well as to the chairman of 
the general committee and to Mrs. Harper, the chairman of their 
special committee. The first was the singing of national songs at the 
service with such program proposed for the evening of Sunday, 
October 12. The second was the marching, if possible in costume and 
with appropriate floats, in the civic parade of the afternoon of Mon- 
day, October 13. Each of these was subject of continued discussion 
and matter of earnest and not altogether easy working out. 

The groups that had singing societies or well organized choirs be- 
gan practice at an early day, and from the last of April some of them 
met for rehearsal nearly every week. Those who thus set themselves 
to the creating of the characteristic program proposed were the Sing- 
ing Society Aurora, the New Brunswick Independent Hungarian 
Singing Society, the Ukrainian Choir, the Choir of St. Mary’s Mount 
Virgin, Italian, and the Choir of St. Joseph’s Church, Polish. The 
leaders in virtually every instance came from elsewhere but virtually 
all were engaged in regular continuous musical work in New Bruns- 
wick. The Ukrainian Choir was essentially a Newark organization, 
the New Brunswick singers in it going regularly to Newark for the 
necessary rehearsals. | 

The Negroes also enthusiastically entered into the preparation of 
their part in the program. Members of the city Y. W. C. A. were 
particularly interested in this, and the assembly room of the Y. W. 
C. A. building was given for the weekly rehearsals. Practice was 
continuous for many months prior to the anniversary, conducted by 
their well known visiting conductor, Mr. F. J. Work of Bordentown, 
practice in the singing of Negro spirituals. 

The second form of participation in the anniversary program, 
the appearance in the civic parade was a more difficult problem to 
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solve. All the groups were animated by an excellent spirit, a desire 
to present something of New Brunswick history -or something his- 
torical closely related to it. This ideal of history presentments had 
been well and fully set forth in connection with the entire program 
and especially with the parades. The national groups were entirely 
sympathetic with this, but at the same time they were very properly 
anxious to present something which should be in some way related 
to or indicative of their own native nationality. Such a characteristic 
appearing was highly approved by the anniversary officials. The dis- 
covery of subject which would satisfy the two ideals was not easy. 
It was easy for Dutch and English and Scotch, early settlers, to por- 
tray historic New Brunswick in characteristic national costume or 
traditional event. There emerged, however, from the discussion in 
virtually every group a satisfactory solution. Each devised its own 
portrayal. In some instances the construction of a float was their 
Own; in some it was by professional help. In the end there was a 
surprising faithfulness to the objective, New Brunswick history ; and 
where this seemed impossible, the characteristic national thing was a 
very agreeable feature. In every instance effective costuming and 
marching were prepared. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC MEETING 


The committee on public meeting left to the general anniversary 
committee the responsibility of determining what public meeting 
there should be and when, and of inviting and securing speakers for 
its program. It was decided that one great public meeting be held 
on the Wednesday morning of commemoration week, that its pro- 
gram be quite exclusively of addresses, and that these addresses be 
given by representatives of the nation and of the state and of the 
races original in the life of the city, the chairman of the anniversary 
committee to give at the same time an historical address. 

The foremost desire naturally was to secure the presence of the 
President of the United States, and action to this end was early 
initiated. The good offices of Senator Hamilton F. Kean were en- 
listed in the securing of appointment with the President. The senator 
responded at once most cordially: “I shall be very glad to make an 
appointment with President Hoover for your committee and I shall 
be delighted to accompany that committee to see the President when 
it comes to Washington.” A little later there came through him the 
message of the secretary to the President: “I have been glad to note 
an appointment for Dr. Demarest and his committee at 12.00 o’clock 
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on Wednesday, February 26th. Will you be good enough to inform 
Dr. Demarest of this appointment.” 

An invitation was prepared in special and extended form. It was 
handsomely engrossed and illuminated on parchment. It read as 
follows: 


“The Honorable Herbert Hoover, 
“President of the United States: 

“The City of New Brunswick, New Jersey, most earnestly invites 
you to visit the city at the commemorating of the Two Hundred 
Fiftieth Anniversary of its Founding and the Two Hundredth An- 
niversary of the City Charter, October 12-15, 1930, and to make an 
address on such day in that period as may be agreeable to you. 

“New Brunswick, settled by the Dutch and the English about 
1680, received from George the Second royal charter as a city in 
1730. Its Queen’s College, now Rutgers University, of which you are 
an honorary alumnus, received its charter from George the Third 
in 1766. 

“This city is not without historic interest, we believe, through its 
importance in the travel and trade and society of colonial days, its 
notable part in earliest patriotic movements, and its very significant 
place in the movements of the armies of the Revolutionary War, 
through the repeated presence in it of General Washington, and re- 
peated visits later of other Presidents of the United States. 

“The citizens of New Brunswick, and the citizens of the entire 
State of New Jersey, will deeply and enduringly appreciate the honor 
of your presence at the coming anniversary and your speaking on- 
some stibject you may choose touching the significance of the oc- 
casion and what it represents in the national life. 

“We venture to suggest as possibly preferable time for the great 
public meeting at which your participation is so earnestly hoped for 
the morning of Tuesday, October 14, or of Wednesday, October 
15, assuring you of our happy acquiescence if other time should be 
more agreeable to you. 

“With great respect, we remain, 

“Most sincerely yours, 


“W. H. S. DEMAREST, 
“SyDNEY B. CARPENDER, 
“James A. O’CONNELL, 


‘ROBERT CARTER NICHOLAS 
“February 26, 1930.” 
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The committee went to Washington on February 26.to present 
it in person to President Hoover: the chairman of the anniversary 
committee, Dr. W. H. S. Demarest, and Messrs. Sydney B. Car- 
pender, James A. O’Connell and Robert Carter Nicholas. Senator 
Hamilton F. Kean accompanied the committee. In delivering the in- 
vitation to the President, the chairman of the committee set forth 
somewhat in detail the historical and national significance of the 
anniversary and the especially earnest desire of the city of New 
Brunswick that he might find it possible to honor the occasion with 
his presence and address. The President was very cordial, showed 
genuine interest, and, replying that he could not give answer until 
later, said that he hoped that he might be able to answer favorably. 
As the anniversary time approached, however, the demands upon him 
came to be so many and so exacting that, greatly to the disappoint- 
ment of the city, he was unable to accept its invitation. He graciously 
sent a message which revealed his understanding and appreciation 
of the occasion and his sympathy with the people in their thought 
of it as an incitement to a constantly higher patriotism. 

It seemed especially fitting also that an invitation should be given 
in person to the British Ambassador at Washington, representative 
of the country whose King gave the charter to New Brunswick and 
whose colonists were in earliest settlement where the city now is, 
and to the Netherlands Minister at Washington, representative of 
the country whose colonists were also in earliest settlement and as 
well soon became the major population in the beginning town. The 
committee were unable to see them on the day of their call upon 
President Hoover, but at a later visit to Washington the chairman 
of the anniversary committee was received by each of them. 

Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Ambassador, was very gracious in 
his reception of New Brunswick’s invitation to attend the anniversary 
and to make an address, entered into interested discussion of the 
history in point, his probable absence from this part of the country 
in the early fall, however, preventing favorable reply at the time. 
This absence did in October prevent his visit. He sent as his repre- 
sentative Mr. Gerald Shepherd, His Britannic Majesty’s Consul at 
New York, who greatly served the occasion by his very agreeable 
personality and very charming address. 

Dr. J. H. van Roijen, Netherlands Minister, always most graci- 
ously and generously had recognized distinguished occasions of 
Dutch tradition and fellowship. Correspondence with him had won 
at once his most interested and favorable attention ; and the call upon 
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him in Washington confirmed the arrangements for his coming and 
for his giving of the desired address. 

Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of the State of New York was 
one of those distinguished in public office outside of New Jersey 
whose presence and address were especially desired by reason of his 
Dutch descent with his marked distinction in character and public 
address. Many months before the anniversary he personally expressed 
to the chairman of the committee very warm interest in it and the 
desire to attend and intention to do so if possible. He wrote, “Let 
me know when the date for the historical celebration next autumn 1s 
decided upon. I will do my best to come.” And again, “Many thanks 
for the delightful invitation to come to the anniversary in New 
Brunswick in October. I will do my best to come but I can not tell 
definitely until about the first of September. May I let you know 
then.” It was a great disappointment to the people of New Brunswick 
when his nomination for re-election as Governor made his coming 


impossible. He wrote, “As you probably know it seems inevitable that — 


I should undertake to run for the Governorship again. This means 
that from the first of October on until Election Day I must devote 
all of my time to politics and I can not possibly leave the State dur- 


ing that period. I am particularly sorry to have to miss the celebration — 


in New Brunswick, especially because of the many ties which I have 
with the anniversary.” 

The presence in this country in September and October of the 
Hon. Gerrit J. Diekema, Minister of the United States to the Neth- 
erlands, roused the hope that he might be able to attend the anni- 


versary. Many ties, personal and of the Church and with friends in - 


New Brunswick, encouraged the committee’s thought and his own. 
Ill health, which at once on his return to the Netherlands ended his 
distinguished career and his life, prevented his coming. He wrote: 
“I have delayed answering your letter with the hope that I might be 
able to so re-arrange my program as to accept, but have just de- 
termined that this would be absolutely impossible and, therefore, 


must decline. I wanted so much to meet you and my other good — 


friends in New Brunswick and to have a part in the great historic 
celebration.” And again, “I am greatly disappointed in not being able 
to be with you during your celebration. I would be so happy to meet 
Dr. Van Roijen and yourself, but I find it absolutely impossible 
to accept.” 

It was fitting that the Province of New Brunswick should be 
represented ; and General Hugh H. McLean, Lieutenant Governor of 
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| the Province, cordially and with enthusiasm accepted the invitation 
to be present and to speak. 

The Governor of New Jersey, the Hon. Morgan F. Larson also 
honored the occasion by his consent to speak on behalf of the com- 
monwealth, 

Arrangements for the public meeting were greatly forwarded by 
the generous offer of the State Theatre by the R-K-O Corporation, 
as the same courtesy had been shown in connection with the Sun- 
day services. The offer was at once gratefully accepted. As the time 
approached the public meetings committee arranged all details for 
this distinguished appointment. 

It was happily possible to have the United States Army Band, 
which had given itself to the city for the parades of the preceding 
two days, take part in the program. One of the numbers to be played 
by it was the march composed for the anniversary by Mr. Charles 
H. Hart. 

It was also desired to have singing by Madame Louise Homer, 
whose father was at one time a pastor in the city, but she was un- 
able to accept the invitation. In her place, Mrs. Louise Homer Stires, 
her daughter, was secured. 


COMMITTEE ON LUNCHEON AND DINNER 


The committee on luncheon and dinner had its work to fulfill 
chiefly when the celebration was near at hand. It left to the anni- 
versary committee the responsibility of determining what events of 
such sort would be in the program and of choosing and securing the 
speakers for these occasions. It was decided that there should be a 
guest luncheon on the Wednesday of the commemoration week for 
public officials, representatives of historical societies and other dis- 
tinguished guests, members of the advisory committee and of the 
| executive committee to be present, representing the city itself. The 
| second occasion decided upon was a civic dinner on the evening of 
the same day, at which citizens of New Brunswick would assemble 
in larger number, as they might feel disposed, to conclude by such 
| assembly and the program of the evening the city’s high recognition 
| of its great anniversary. 

As speakers for the luncheon, appropriate to the special char- 
acter of it as historical and as in honor of representative guests, the 
following guests were invited to be the speakers: The Honorable 
Hamilton F. Kean, United States senator from the State of New 
_ Jersey; Dr. Alexander C. Flick, historian of the State of New York; 
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Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard University and of the 
George Washington 1932 Commemoration ; and Colonel Percy A. 
Guthrie, of Boston and lately of the Province of New Brunswick, 
Canada. Mr. William Edwin Florance, sometime mayor of New 
Brunswick, and sometime State senator, was chosen to preside. 

As speakers for the dinner, appropriate to the special character of 
it as an assembly of home citizens and as concerned with the city’s 
past, the following past time residents of New Brunswick, three of 
them natives of the city, were invited to be the speakers: Rev. Rem- 
sen B. Ogilby, D.D., president of Trinity College; Brigadier Gen- 
eral Joseph C. Castner, of the United States Army; Drury W. 
Cooper, Esq., sometime mayor of New Brunswick; and Gerard 
Swope, Sc.D., president of the General Electric Company. Justice 
Peter F. Daly of the Supreme Court of New Jersey was chosen to 
preside. 

The committee in charge of these events, as the time approached, 
made all necessary arrangements and carried them through in most 
excellent way, highly agreeable to every one. 

The Hart Trio was secured for the music of each occasion, with 
Miss Isabel Brylawski as violin soloist at the luncheon. 

As the anniversary time arrived the committee found opportunity 
to give a luncheon to the hundreds of visiting military on the Mon- 
day of commemoration week, and at once arranged and accomplished 
this event with complete success. 


COMMITTEE ON GUESTS AND ENTERTAINMENT 


The committee on guests and entertainment found little occasion 
for its work until the time itself of the celebration. The Home News 
was carrying on the inquiry for past time residents. The general 
committee was sending out the city’s invitations to these possible 
visitors, to the historical societies, to officials of State and nation and 
to others thought of as especially appropriate guests. The dinner and 
luncheon committee had in its care these occasions of attention to 
guests. The Woodrow Wilson Hotel was issuing its own attractive 
and informing announcement. General provision for the comfort 
and entertainment of visitors was matter for the time itself and for 
the related committee. Circular of information as to hotels, restaur- 
ants, garages, theatres, club houses, tour to historical points, and 
statistics of the city, was then prepared. Ample omnibus accommo- 
dation was provided for the convenience of visitors on tour through- 
out the city, several trips a day with guides attending. The City 
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~ Hall was thrown open offering ample rest rooms with special at- 
tendants. The Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A. and, the club houses of 
such organiations as the Elks, the Eagles, the Knights of Columbus, 
were a great added offer of hospitality to the city’s visitors. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad offered full cooperation and announced re- 
duced fares. 


COMMITTEE ON DECORATIONS AND INSIGNIA 


The committee on decorations and insignia found little occasion 
for its activities until the time of celebration approached. It was in 
due time decided that no medal commemorative of the event would 
be undertaken and that no buttons or badges for general use be in- 
cluded in the committee’s plans, save badges for the members of the 
various committees functioning atthe celebration time. Banners and 
pennants of various sort, it was surmised, might be offered to pur- 
chasers by private business enterprise. The committee confined itself 
almost entirely to the arranging for generous and attractive decorat- 
ing of three main streets, George Street, Albany Street, and Living- 
ston Avenue, decoration with flags and pennants in effective design 
at the light and traction poles on each side of these streets. The 
decorating of the reviewing stand on Livingston Avenue and of the 
State Theatre where the public meeting was held was also included 
in the arrangement. 

Beyond this substantial work of the committee itself was the work 
of the people themselves at their places of business and their homes. 
The stores along the main streets were decorated very generally in 
generous fashion. Prizes were offered by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce for the best arranged show windows. Many of the stores 
presented historical exhibits in their windows: Quite universally the 
spirit of historical interest and of civic celebration prevailed, rather 
than any commercial or industrial objective. The festive appearance 
of the city was greatly enhanced by special and artistic electric light- 
ing. Flood lights illuminated with much beauty Queen’s Building on 
Rutgers campus, Hertzog Hall dome on the Seminary campus, the 
Vocational School building and the Second Reformed Church, Lights 
of varying color revealed the Elks building in especially artistic way. 
These were but outstanding examples of the fine city illumination. 

Business men in various ways created interesting representations 
or souvenirs of the occasion. Messrs. Mueller and New had a 
souvenir plate made, upon it pictures of old buildings or old scenes 
in New Brunswick. The House of Bruns had a special paper for the 
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wrapping of confectionery boxes, paper carrying a picture of the city, 
the river traffic and the river front of one hundred years ago. 


COMMITTEE ON HISTORICAL EXHIBITS 


The committee on historical exhibits, making early announcement 
of its project, found response not immediate but later on very gen- 
eral and substantial. Its work was hardly under way until early Sep- 
tember, save for meetings of the committee at which the possibilities 
and maturing plans were discussed. For the month or six weeks prior 
to the anniversary time the work was very active and at the last 
almost overwhelming in its zest and in its volume. 

The committee met for organization in January 1930, and again 
in April. Only these two meetings were held before the summer in- 
terim. They were attended by a large group of members whom the 
chairman, Miss Helen L. Williamson, had invited to join with her 
in the work, all of them keenly interested in antiques of all kinds 
and some of them quite familiar with the type of things to be desired, 
their significance and value, and with their location in homes of the 
city or neighborhood. They were Miss M. Josephine Atkinson, Miss 
Margaret N. Auten, Miss Margaret B. Baldwin, Miss Elizabeth R. 
Baldwin, Mrs. Wm. G. Bearman, Miss Catherine L. Davidson, Miss 
Mary A. Demarest, Mrs. Edward W. Hall, Miss Laura B. Kirk- 
patrick, Mrs. John J. Morrison, Mrs. Robert C. Nicholas, Mrs. 
Robert E. Ross, Mrs. Charles W. Stevens, Miss Agnes W. Storer, 
Miss Elizabeth Strong, Miss Florence E. Waldron, Mr. Edwin R. 
Carpender, Mr. Alexander S. Graham, Mr. Henry P. Schneeweiss, 
and Mr. Herbert M. Waldron. Mr. Schneeweiss was elected secretary 
and in that office gave great service to the committee’s program. Miss 
Sarah V. Clark and Mrs. William H. Waldron were in attendance 
in the fall, and at that time a constantly increasing number of friends 
became interested and active in the accomplishing of a notable col- 
lection. 

The chairman of the anniversary committee met with the com- 
mittee at its early sessions. The discussion dealt with the questions of 
exhibit place and of classes of articles desired, the method of securing 
them, of arranging them when secured, and of insurance upon them. 
Various buildings or rooms were proposed, in addition to Buccleuch, 
the Guest House and the Rutgers University Library, where the al- 
ready established collections would form part of the celebration ex- 
hibit; and the City Hall, which the mayor would gladly grant, was 
tentatively chosen as the best adapted place. It was decided that only 
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articles of date prior to 1830 be included except in cases where special 
distinction of any sort attached with the article of- later date. It was 
further emphasized that articles directly associated with the life of 
New Brunswick itself, with its people or with events within its 
bounds would be especially invited and valued. In the spring an- 
nouncement was made in the city paper, a call for information con- 
cerning articles for exhibit and request for loan of them: 

The celebration committee on historical exhibits announces at this 
early date its desire for all possible information and all possible co- 
operation that the exhibition in October may be a most noteworthy 
one. 

It is asked that every one who has in possession articles surviving 
from the far past days of New Brunswick, articles of interest in 
themselves or related to historical characters or events, will com- 
municate with the committee. 

It is further asked that word be given by any one as to where 
in the possession of others such articles may be found. 

It is at present planned that nothing of date later than 1830 be 
included unless it has very exceptional historical interest. It will also 
be understood that preference in admitting to the collections must be 
given to the things more important and more significant if, as is 
likely, the things available are more than can be well included; also 
that there can be only a limited including of duplicates. 

The committee earnestly hope that the owners of historical 
articles, even if of considerable value, will be willing to loan them. 
The main assembly place of the collections will be the City Hall, 
where there is virtually no fire hazard. At no time day or night will 
the collections be unguarded. Safes are available for small articles 
at night. 

Collections will maintain also at Rutgers Library, at Buccleuch, 
and at the Guest House. 

Articles in point are suggested in part as follows: Furniture, 
Silver, Glass, Pewter, Pottery, Ornaments, Household utensils, 
Musical instruments, Pictures, Portraits, Documents, Signatures, 
Maps, Books, Advertisements, Sign Boards. 

Furniture made by Egerton, New Brunswick; Silver made by 
Lupp (Leupp), New Brunswick; Pottery made in New Brunswick. 

Articles associated with the Indians, Early settlers, Revolutionary 
War, Early churches, Early houses or buildings, Water system, Fire 
protection. 
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Articles associated with George Washington, William Paterson, 
Hendrick Fisher, John Neilson, Anthony Walton White, Jacob R. 
Hardenbergh, Frederick Frelinghuysen, John Taylor, James Schure- 
man, Philip French, Abraham Schuyler, Adam Huyler, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, etc., etc. 

Please address the chairman of the committee, Miss Helen L. 
Williamson, 36 Union Street, City. 

Little actual work was undertaken, however, before the summer 
or during it, though sub-committees were appointed to give attention 
to special matters, especially a committee on old furniture, Miss — 
Demarest, Miss Auten, the Misses Baldwin, Mrs. Morrison, Miss 
Waldron, Mr. Waldron and Mr. Graham. The committee took up its 
active enterprise with the month of September. Meetings were held 
on September 4, September 12, September 18, September 26, and 
October 2. The work at once commanded the most active interest and 
grew with steadily increasing promise. It appeared that the New 
Brunswick Fire Insurance Building, next to the City Hall, was virtu- 
ally vacant, the work of the company having been almost entirely 
transferred to New York. Mr. Wilfred Kurth, vice president of the 
company, very generously granted the use of the building, and it was 
at once chosen as the place for the assembly of the exhibits. Its lo- 
cation, the best possible, its convenient access from the street, its very — 
spacious, well lighted room, its small remainder of furnishing, all 
made it a quite ideal place, a wholly unexpected and remarkable meet- 
ing of the emergency. The Museum of Rutgers University, the Vo- 
cational School, and an auction room of the town provided without 
charge certain needed cases and other equipment. 

The members of the committee gave themselves definitely and 
steadily to the approaching of those who might have objects of his- 
torical interest. They met cordial response and found abundant ma- 
terial. Much was immediately offered by owners who realized the 
significance of things they possessed and were more than willing to 
loan them. Blanks were prepared for the recording of every article 
and its owner; a receipt was given for everything as return receipt 
was given afterwards. The most exact records were kept; adequate 
insurance was placed; and watchmen were to be on duty day and 
night. Articles were brought by their owners, or large pieces were 
brought and returned by truck provided by the committee. No less 
than one hundred and twenty-five people were in the list of con- 


tributors and about eight hundred articles or groups of small articles 
were contributed. 
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It was decided that everything must be received by Friday, 
October 10, that the arranging be completed. on Saturday, that the 
exhibition be open. during Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 12-16, that a registry of visitors be kept, that 
everything be returned to owners by Saturday afternoon, October 18. 

The completeness of the arrangements and the large individual 
rendering of service are indicated in the sub-committees appointed: 
on the receiving and returning of exhibits, the marking of each, the 
giving and receiving of receipts, Miss Waldron, Miss Storer, Mrs. 
Hall, Miss Davidson, Mr. Schneeweiss; on the arranging of exhibits, 
Mrs. Waldron, Mrs. Hall, the Misses Baldwin, Mrs. Bearman, Miss 
Strong, Miss Kirkpatrick; on registration, Miss Atkinson, Miss 
Schneeweiss; on watchmen and janitors, Mrs. Morrison, Mrs. 
Ross; on storing in the vaults, Mr. Waldron, Mr. Schneeweiss. 

A very gratifying incident was the offer of Mr. and Miss Wal- 
dron to open their home, the old Chief Justice Kirkpatrick house, on 
an afternoon of the celebration period that visitors might see the un- 
usual assembly of antiques with which it is furnished. This offer was 
met with grateful appreciation, and it was decided that the afternoon 
of Tuesday, October 14, would be the best time for such opening, and 
that a nominal fee be charged to govern a little the invited visiting, 
such fee to be applied to the expenses of the committee. 

A further and very important arranging of exhibit, not immedi- 
ately by the committee but in association with it, was the collection 
of old vehicles and farm equipment to be located near by under a 
tent on the lawn of the City Hall. The committee on industries had 
found it not feasible to attempt any special work of its own save 
perhaps in the agricultural field. The College Experiment Station 
had begun a collection of its own; it would serve the anniversary 
occasion, and could be added to. Director Jacob G. Lipman and 
Professor Edward R. Gross were deeply interested, and they, or 
their representatives, by some touring of the country were able to 
find, and to secure either by gift or loan, various vehicles of past 
days, and much out-of-date and interesting farm equipment. 


COMMITTEES ON TABLETS 


The erection of historical tablets came under advisement and ‘in 
the event proved a very notable part of the program, the making 
permanent in bronze of historical record significant in anniversary 
reference. One tablet, quite the outstanding one of the celebration, was 
that which was projected at quite earlier time by the State Highway 
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Commission. With fine sense of values the commission proposed for 
the new bridge over the Raritan at the south boundary of New 
Brunswick a large bronze tablet which, one at each end of the bridge 
on opposite sides, should state the facts of early settlement and of 
certain events in the history since. The preparation of the inscription, 
they committed to three citizens of New Brunswick, Dr. W. H. S. 
Demarest, Mr. William E. Florance and Dr. John Martin Thomas. 
The large very handsome bronze tablets, each carrying this inscrip- 
tion, were in place on the Raritan bridge of the new super-highway 
from Philadelphia to New York on October 1, thus virtually intro- 
ducing the erection into the program of the anniversary. 

The Freeholders of Middlesex County cordially welcomed a sug- 
gestion that they might place a tablet at the centre of the city on the 
old highway from Philadelphia to New York, at the long time bridge 
over the Raritan, where the old time ford was, and later the ferry. 
They committed the preparation of the inscription to the chairman 
of the anniversary committee. This tablet, also a large and very im- 
posing one, was, by permission of the Public Service Company of 
New Jersey, placed upon its fine building at the approach to the 
bridge. It tells notable events of earliest New Brunswick associated 
with this river point, with the path, road, highway, city street ap- 
proaching it. The tablet was made by The Morehouse Company. 

The City Commissioners undertook with warm interest the erec- 
tion of a tablet at Buccleuch, the distinguished colonial house in 
Buccleuch Park, now owned by the city, the house containing col- 
lections cared for by the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The New Brunswick Historical Club, foremost in proposing and 
encouraging the program of historical tablets, adopted as its own 
contribution two of them, one to mark the place where William Pat- 
erson lived and to give somewhat of his record, the other to mark 


where the Barracks stood and to define somewhat its historic interest. 


Rutgers University desired to erect a tablet on the site of the 
College Hall which housed Queen’s College from 1791 to 1811. The 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary desired to erect a tablet on its 
campus commemorating the American battery there in 1776 and the 
British camp there for seven months thereafter. The New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women desired to erect a tablet on its campus commemo- 
rating incidents there, traditions of earliest days. The preparing of 
inscription for these three tablets as well as for the two proposed by 
the Historical Club and the one proposed by the commissioners was 
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: committed to the chairman of the anniversary committee and all six 
|tablets were made by the Gorham Company. 

The several patriotic societies, Raritan Valley Chapter, S. A. R., 
| Jersey Blue Chapter, D. A. R., and Colonel John Neilson Chapter, 
|C. A. R., decided to erect a tablet in honor of the people of New 
| Brunswick who fought or endured suffering in the Revolutionary 
| War, a tablet to be placed on the City Hall. The inscription was pre- 
|pared by Edward W. Hicks Esq., and the tablet was made by the 
| Gorham Company. 

| Incident also to the celebration time was the arranging by Mr. 
| James Neilson for a tablet to be placed in the Presbyterian Church 
| in honor of the several distinguished members of the Neilson family. 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION 


| The committee on research and publication found immediate 
jtasks awaiting it. A series of historical cartoons having been pro- 
| jected by the committee on publicity, the searching and the assembly 
|of material were necessary in order that the publication, to run 
| twenty-five weeks, might start in April 1930. The drawing of the 
}cartoons having been committed to Mr. George A. Bradshaw of 
| Trenton, he came into conference at once as to the one hundred sub- 
| jects to be selected, as to the details of circumstances and incidents 
jto be depicted, and as to the legends which should attach with the 
jone hundred pictures. All this was no easy task of instant accom- 
| plishing. Mr. Bradshaw’s zeal for the characteristic and accurate, 
| for the historic and dramatic, was deeply appreciated, and members 
} of the committee were diligent and persistent in the pursuit of 
| records and traditions that he might be provided with material most 
| in point, most adapted to his purpose. Mr. Bradshaw’s drawings and 
| the legends written by him and the chairman of the committee were 
| formally passed upon in due time and the entire production in the 
|end was singularly appropriate and effective. 

| At the same time the proposed pageant commanded even more 
}incessant and meticulous study. Mr. Percy J. Burrell, the director, 
| quickly discerned that the historical material was abundant, that the 
| important and dramatic in New Brunswick’s history was so rich and 
/so significant that he would scarce need to pass beyond the local 
bounds for the themes or the details of his episodes. This quickened 
| his desire for the facts in the city’s record, for the accurate details 
}as to men and events in every period from the earliest travel and 
earliest settlement through the colonial, Revolutionary, post-Revolu- 
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tionary and modern periods. The well known things were not enough. 
Details of travel and occupation, of peace and war, of church and 
education, of men more and less distinguished, must play in on an 
accurate, adequate and impressive presentment of life whose two 
hundred fiftieth birthday was to be celebrated. Mr. Burrell himself 


did no little searching into the sources of all this material. More 


especially he presented from time to time the many questions he 
wished to have answered, the many items of information he wished 
given him. Members of the committee found it a recurrent work 
not of days only but of weeks, and even months, to secure all this. 
The result was not only a wealth of material for dramatic use, his- 


torical and symbolical, but as well a permanent assembly of much — 
detail in the story of New Brunswick until then known by few, per- | 


haps by none, and certainly until now not made definitely available. 

It was the office of the committee also to furnish historical data 
and possible subjects for pageantry elements in the civic parade and 
the school parade as such advice and cooperation were called for by 
those in charge of the various organizations or schools proposing to 
participate. Largely by the intelligent study and practical aptness of 
these leaders, but in part by suggestions and information from mem- 
bers of the committee, the pageantry elements in each parade, in the 
one to be presented by civic and fraternal bodies and in the other 
to be presented by the many individual schools, most interesting, at- 
tractive and noteworthy, were prepared. 


In all this work, Miss Marion Cushman and Mr. Charles Deshler 


of the committee were most concerned. Especially were they de- 
pended upon for the continuous work called for by the exigencies 
of the pageant. Their work was done chiefly at the library of Rut- 
gers University where Miss Cushman has official connection and 


where in remarkable richness the sources of New Jersey and New 


Brunswick history are assembled. Mr. George A. Osborn, the li- 
brarian, was an incessant helper with his enthusiasm and his splendid 
control of all sources of local history. 

To the chairman of the committee also fell the duty of prepar- 
ing in form for printing various particular items of historical state- 
ment, the anniversary proclamation, the summary of New Bruns- 
wick’s history for the preliminary book of the pageant, the preface 
and brief explanatory notes in the pageant book itself, the inscriptions 


of the historical tablets, some special narratives for the press. the 


short introductory address at the opening service of the celebration 
and the historical address at the public meeting of commemoration. 
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| Other projects of historical work were active under the auspices 

of the committee virtually from its appointment.» Most fortunately 
| for the historical values of the anniversary, Mr. Charles Deshler was 
| largely free from other engagements during the year preceding the 
| dates of celebration and, already singularly familiar with New Bruns- 
| wick’s past, gave himself very vigorously and continuously to the 
| discovery and compilation of all information, readily available or 
| obscure, concerning the original land purchases, the earliest settlers, 
| the distinguished families of later periods, the old homes and old 
} taverns. The material became so abundant, and rapid work was so 
| difficult, that publication at the anniversary time was out of the 
| question. A fairly complete summary was then printed, with map 
| showing historic locations, under the title “Historic New Brunswick.” 
| Under this title the full work will be published, it is hoped, in the 
| not far future, a large and valuable contribution to the literature of 
| the old time city, a contribution which may more surely receive de- 
served adequate attention through its appearing dissociate from the 
engrossments of the celebration. Naturally attaching with this series 
of sketches will be a study of the streets of New Brunswick, the 
origin of their names and other interesting data concerning them, a 
| sketch prepared by the chairman of the committee, largely from sep- 
| arate searches made by students in the department of journalism at 
Rutgers University. 

A further line of active research work was the discovery and com- 
pilation by Miss Marion Cushman of all references in early writings 
to the immediate locality and to the settlement itself and the grow- 
ing town as the years went on. They are very numerous, very varied 
in their viewpoints and in the changing circumstances of the passing 
time, and of great interest. They occur in the diaries and journals 
of earliest travellers from 1675, and of travellers in the years that 
followed, and they occur in such newspapers as were active at anv 
time before and after the Revolutionary War, and they occur in 
letters which have been preserved in manuscript or in print. This 
compiling of these references is virtually complete so far as the ex- 
istence of any is known or can at present be ascertained, and the 
publication of them in appropriate form should not long delay. 

A project also discussed with definite thought of accomplishment 
was a group of studies which should set forth the story of New 
Brunswick through the years in the several fields of its life, religious, 
social, educational, patriotic, economic, industrial. Professors of Rut- 
gers University, including the New Jersey College for Women, were 
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called into conference, much interest was shown, and some fields of 
study were assigned. Professor Irving S. Kull was made chairman of 
this particular project. Soon thereafter Professor Kull was com- 
missioned to be present at the meeting of the Council of the League 
of Nations at Geneva. His absence, the shortness of time available 
for the work, the pre-occupation of some with other demands of the 
anniversary, the expense which would be involved, and the anticipa- 
tion of coincident publications meant the leaving of this work un- 
accomplished. It is an important project, however, which should be 
undertaken at some future time. 

‘Another project of the committee, begun, somewhat advanced, 
and still full of promise was a volume of maps reproduced, maps 
from the earliest to the most recent, depicting the land, limited or 
more comprehensive, where New Brunswick is situated. This pro- 
ject was taken up with special zest by Mr. Osborn and Professors 
Albert R. Johnson and Stuart A. Stephenson of the College of En- 
gineering of Rutgers. The library possesses much of rare value in 
this field, and correspondence and visits elsewhere developed other 
possibilities. This publication bade fair to be an exceedingly import- 
ant feature of the anniversary observance and the promise of it is 
still a profound satisfaction to all who are aware.of its significance. 
It was plain, however, that a long time must be given to the making 
of the volume and that substantial expense would be involved; any 
attempt to have it ready at the celebration time was early given up. 
The work already done is a good start and progress will be made 
from time to time. The work should be issued as soon as ready and 
as soon as the expense is provided for. The edition would be small, 
the demand for it chiefly by libraries of universities and societies and 
by collectors. 

Into the program of historical research and writing, though not 
formally under the auspices of the anniversary committee, there came 
also the work of such a well known student of the Raritan Valley 
as Clarkson C. Vermeule, C.E., who added at this time to his studies 
and chronicles, reading some of the results of his work before the 
New Brunswick Historical Club. Before the club also Professor 
Hugh McDowell Clokie, Ph.D., read a paper on the city charter, 
tracing the origin of such document and analyzing the contents of 
it and their significance. Such papers added much value to the ma- 
terial already in possession of the club, the many papers read be- 


fore it during the sixty years of its existence and preserved in its 
archives. 
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A further worthy participation in this work was that of the 
| ministers of the city who prepared for the anniversary by attention 
| to the history of the several denominations of the Christian Church 
| in the city. The Clergy Club formally entered into this field of study, 
| and successive papers developing the subject were read through 
| nearly a year’s series of its monthly meetings. The churches and their 
| historians were: The Reformed (Dutch) Rev. George H. Payson, 
| D.D.; the Presbyterian, Rev. Cordie J. Culp, D.D.; the Protestant 
| Episcopal, Rev. J. Mervin Pettit ; the Baptist, Rev. J. Bruce Gilman; 
} the Methodist Episcopal, Rev. Arthur M. Shenefelt; the Reformed 
| (German), Rev. Carl H. Gramm; the Lutheran, Rev. A. H. Holt- 
| husen, D.D. These papers, in considerable measure based upon his- 
| torical papers and addresses of past time, served to bring forth some 
| new material and new understanding, to enlarge the knowledge of 
| all the ministers as to all the churches, and to establish a growing 
| interest in the religious aspects of the coming anniversary. 

| The most ambitious work of all in the field of historical com- 
| pilation and publication intended for readiness before or at the an- 
| niversary, a work however, like much in the program, not definitely 
| under the auspices of New Brunswick or the anniversary committee, 
j was the “Chronicles of New Brunswick” by Mr. John P. Wall. 
| When the celebration was first proposed and the committee was ini- 
| tially organized, Mr. Wall already had a large part of the material 
| for his book prepared. His years of ardent interest in and study of 
| the city’s affairs from the beginning and his enthusiastic outlook 
| toward the anniversary occasion moved him to a steady advancing 
| into book form of the abundant material at command. The scope of 
| the work, the records and pictures to be included, grew on his hands 
| so constantly and so largely that the book did not come from the 
| press until months after the anniversary time. It is a most valuable 
| chronicle of men and events in the long and varied life of the city. 


COMMITTEE ON HISTORICAL PAGEANT 


The pageant committee had as its task of course the largest, most 
| diversified and most exacting single responsibility in the entire cele- 
| bration enterprise. The general discussion at the beginning of the 
| anniversary movement had quickly determined that an adequate his- 
torical pageant must be a foremost event in the program. Such event 
| elsewhere in recent time had been seen by one or another of the 
| projectors of the New Brunswick celebration and had stirred antici- 
pation of high excellence in such production here. In composing the 
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committee, it proved possible most fortunately to secure the consent 
of Mr. H. Richard Segoine to serve as chairman. His great interest 
in-the celebration, his wide experience in many matters with which 
the pageant must concern itself, his fine spirit in all personal con- 
tacts, and his readiness to give to the work virtually entire time for 
weeks proved him the right man in the right place. With him as the 
original organizing members of the committee were Miss Julia Flor- 
ance, Miss Julia B. Williamson, Mrs. Edwin R. Carpender, Mrs. 
Jane Inge, Mrs. Charles W. Stevens, Mr. John Wyckoff Mettler, 
Professor Howard D. McKinney and Professor Charles H. Whit- 
man, all of them bringing to the work some special interest and ex- 
perience in the activities which pageantry would demand. 

The first necessity was the choice of a professional director, and 
Mr. Percy Jewett Burrell was secured. His reputation and experi- 
ence, his notable success in creating and producing pageants, con- 
vinced the committee and the anniversary committee that he was ex- — 
ceptionally qualified for the kind of work they wished to have done. 
His genius in actually accomplishing the Pageant of New Bruns- 
wick justified the confidence placed in him, the event profoundly 
impressing the people of the city and the multitude of visitors also 
spectators of it, and gaining distinguished recognition as one of the 
greatest events of its kind in scope, brilliance and historical quality 
ever given in the United States. 

Mr. Burrell was invited to the task in February. After brief calls — 
at New Brunswick to gain some understanding of what was before 
him, and to start his necessary organizing, he came to the city at the 
first of April to remain until the middle of May, gathering historical 
material, organizing his group of participants, and even starting them 
in their appropriate preparation, in the rehearsing of their parts. It. 
seemed to the committee advisable, much to the advantage of a best 
production, that Mr. Burrell be given a professional assistant in each 
main department, an expert of proved ability and familiar with his 
ideals and methods. There were secured, therefore, Miss Alice Kraft 
as associate and dance director, Dr. Harry A. Sykes as music com- 
poser and director, Mr. Lamont A. Warner as art director, Mr. Theo- 
dore Fuchs as lighting and technical director, and Miss Lucy Barton 
as costume designer and director. Each one entered into the work with 
commanding ability and fine enthusiasm; their work was extraordi- 
narily well done. Miss Barton, was called to a permanent university 


position after her work was started and Miss Charlotte Shuman 
took her place. 
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_ Members of the committee themselves, however, the New Bruns- 
| wick volunteers, naturally had to assume a great part of the organ- 
| izing and supervising work. Miss Julia Florance became assistant 
| to the pageant director; Miss Julia B. Williamson, director of en- - 
| listment; Mrs. Edwin R. Carpender, chairman of the costume 
) workers. Their work was incessant for weeks. They accomplished it 
with unqualified success, in finest spirit, and not without great sacri- 
| fice of time and personal comfort. 

As time went on responsibility and service committed to others 
/ made increasing claims upon them: upon Mrs. Jane Inge, chairman 
i for make-up; Mr. Irving D. Buttler, chairman for properties; 
| Mr. Leonard S. Webb, chairman for animals and _ vehicles; 
| Mr. John Wyckoff Mettler, chairman for production; Mr. Harry J. 
| Rockefeller, chairman for tickets; Mr. Carl R. Woodward, chairman 
| for publicity, and Mr. Harry I. Cook for Boy Scouts, all of whom 
| gave to the work able, unselfish and effectual attention. Assisting 
| at the final rehearsals, in the management of the various groups, 
| with Miss Florance, were Mr. William G. Bearman, Mr. Ernest H. 
| Webb and Mr. Charles A. Campbell, Jr., who gave persistent and 
| valuable service. The story of service in the early and late stages of 
| preparation is a story of many names, mention of all quite im- 
| possible. 

| The commissioners of New Brunswick very generously placed a 
| suite of rooms in the City Hall at the disposal of the committee and 
| director as working headquarters. They had already welcomed to all 
| available rooms the general anniversary committee and other com- 
| mittees at their occasional meetings, and they now also gave another 
}room for publicity work, pageant and general. The possession of 
| these rooms for the various preparation activities and especially for 
| the pageant management was a splendid contribution to efficiency of 
| work, an accommodation exceedingly pleasant and convenient, and 
| especially appropriate as in the city’s official building. All officials 
| there constantly offered every possible courtesy, all possible coopera- 
| tion. 

| The enlistment of personnel for the production was the impera- 
| tive initial work. The number set as an objective was three thousand 
}men, women, young people and children, the needed participants to 
_be divided among five groups, the historical, the choral, the military, 
|the rhythmic, and the symbolical. A chief was appointed over each 
| enlisting group, Mr. Fred A. Hart for the choral, Captain William 
B. Twiss for the military, Mrs. W. T. Campbell for the rhythmic, 
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Mrs. Walter S. Greacen for the symbolical, Miss Julia B. William- 
son for the historical while she served also as director of the entire — 
enlistment. With captains, marshals and secretaries the work was fur- 
ther sub-assigned and prosecuted; and the almost impossible was, 
not without discouragements and disappointments, speedily accom- 
plished. About twenty-seven hundred participants were enlisted, 
between four hundred and five hundred of them in the chorus. 

In April the assignments were made to the several groups, the 
pageant’s prologue and epilogue and successive episodes were ini- 
tially defined, and rehearsals were begun. Places for rehearsal were 
promptly available at small charge or at no cost at all. The large 
Ballantine Gymnasium which would have naturally come into much 
use had been destroyed by fire in the winter. The Masonic Temple 
in Highland Park was found to be the largest room apt to the re- 
hearsing of large groups and it was adopted as the usual place for 
such appointments. The Junior High School on Livingston Avenue 
and the Community House of the Presbyterian Church were offered 
for the choral work, and the chorus usually met at one place or the 
other. The rhythmic groups, largely college and high school students, 
met for practice at times on the Gibbons Campus, the New Jersey 
College for Women. Some outdoor rehearsals and the full final re- 
hearsals were held at the Neilson Field of Rutgers College, that field 
having been given and accepted as the place of the pageant itself. 

Meantime the work of making costumes had begun. Many cos- 
tumes would be hired, some would be bought or would be provided 
by the wearers themselves, but many were to be made in New Bruns- 
wick by volunteer workers. A call for volunteers had large and 
cordial response; a good staff of workers could be organized. The 
entire second floor of the Parish House of the First Reformed 
Church was placed at the disposal of the committee. It became the 
pageant workshop and was a busy place even in the spring, a place 
of almost hectic activity in the weeks just before the pageant. Mrs. 
Edwin R. Carpender was the untiring and effectual director of all 
this work, with Miss Barton, and then Miss Shuman, the appointed 
professional associate. The persistent and competent work of literally 
scores of New Brunswick women in this particular service is beyond 
praise. 

The composing of the pageant story, the securing of material for 
it by the director, claimed the attention of members of the committee 
on research and publication more largely than they perhaps had 
anticipated. From the first Mr. Burrell had been much impressed by 
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| the wealth of dramatic material in the story of New Brunswick; 
| he was enthusiastic about it; he felt that the material was so abund- 
| ant and so apt that there would be naturally no necessity for use 
| of what was artificial or not local. He was very urgent, therefore, 
| that he be made familiar with the whole story, with the many tra- 
| ditions of the place, and that he have the exactness, the accuracy of 
} it all. The research committee was drafted into constant and pains- 
| taking service for the finding and compiling of all that might enter 
| into the pageant story, the full details of men and events. The ma- 
| terial would be far more than could be used; selection would be 
| made of that which was of major importance or of the more 
| dramatic quality, of that which would best serve the pageant pro- 


duction. By conference and correspondence the desired information 


| was sought. Mr. Burrell would meet, usually at the library of Rutgers 
| University, the chairman of the anniversary committee, Mr. George 
| A. Osborn, librarian, Mr. Charles Deshler and Miss Marion Cush- 
| man for the discussing of New Brunswick history and tradition, for 
| the asking and answering of questions as to it all, for the criticism 
| of that which the author might have already written. During Mr. 
| Burrell’s absence, his letters of inquiry, added to the questions 
| brought out in conference, kept Mr. Deshler and especially Miss 
/ Cushman busy in the searching of sources and securing of obscure 
| details. Even in the final days the virtually completed work was sub- 
} mitted for any possible correction or for any possible adding of 
| dramatic effect. This very persistent and meticulous study promised 
| a pageant not merely of great dramatic quality but as well of extra- 
|} ordinary historical content—as was indeed revealed in the event. 


While Mr. Burrell was thus busy with pageant material and com- 


| position, as well as with all the organizing and training, others of his 
| professional staff were steadily accomplishing fine results in their 
| departments. Miss Kraft was proving herself a best possible creator 
}and trainer of the dancing. Dr. Sykes won at once the enthusiastic 
|response of his chorus, and by his compositions and by his con- 
| ducting was building up the music that was to be such a thrilling 
|part of the pageant program. Mr. Warner in the art department 
|was proving his mastery of form and color and all the varied 
|artistry involved, giving promise of the surpassing scenes in October, 


when the remarkable lighting work of Mr. Fuchs would be the com- 


/pleting touch on pictures never to be forgotten. 


When activities were somewhat under way, and Mr. Burrell was 


about to leave the city for prolonged absence, and the summer must 
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compel an interlude, a mobilization meeting was held at the Masonic 
Temple on the evening of May 15, 1930. It was for the uniting of 
all participants in one assembly for the common informing of all, 
as to some details, for the stirring of the spirit of all in loyal en- 
listment, and forestalling so far as possible any ill effect upon the 
enterprise of the impending summer’s interim. Dr. Demarest of- 
fered the prayer for divine favor upon all the preparations and 
on the anniversary itself, and made proclamation of the event. Mr. 
Burrell and Mr. Segoine spoke. Directors of departments were intro- 
duced. The chorus, though it had met Dr. Sykes only a very few 
times, sang with great spirit and effect. A printed synopsis of the 
pageant, defining in considerable detail its symbolism and its several 
historical episodes, was distributed. 


THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


The committee on finance immediately realized that desirable and 
adequate plans for the anniversary could not be carried out at only 
modest expense. It would be necessary to assemble from available 
sources a generous support. Mr. Henry G. Parker, chairman, was 
alive to the necessity and gave effectual attention to the problem. 
With the chairman of the anniversary committee, he presented the 
program to the City Commission. They generously appropriated 
$20,000. This proved in the end sufficient to meet all general items 
of the program and to assist substantially in meeting the expense of 
the pageant. It was hoped that the pageant might be entirely sus- 
tained by the sale of tickets: but an underwriting seemed quite im- 
perative. This was subscribed by citizens of the city to a total of 
$25,000, the individual shares being several at $2,500, several at 
$1,000, and $500, and several at less amounts. While the other events 
of the program cost less than had been anticipated, the pageant cost 
much more than anticipated, and also the sale of tickets was reduced 
by rain on the second night of production. The underwriters were 
called upon for fifty per cent of their underwriting shares. Additional 
gifts amounting to about $5,000 were made by other subscribers. 
The expense of the entire anniversary was thus fully met. The 
committee was fortunate in having as its treasurer, Mr. Harry W. 
Edgar, cashier of the Liberty Bank, who’ gave incessant and scrupu- 
lous attention to all the transactions involved. It was a fine and 
generous service. 
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General Anniversary Receipts 
Contributions for preliminary Expenses....$ 71.25 2 
Contributions—City of New Brunswick...... 20,000.00 
Contributions—Individuals oo... eeceseeeesee 16,160.00 
Sale—Pictorial Histories ....ccceesessseseseee 233.70 
Admission Fees to Waldron House .......... 101.00 
Sale of Civic Luncheon Tickets .................. 183.00 
Sale of Civic Dinner Tickets...........ccsccce 835.00 
De RR ner ETT et ot odececenides sani dedckccnns 4.66 $37,588.61 
Pageant Receipts 
MEARE AIE MM ooo Lat cs ev padec eovevtecus Sos usin 17,682.56 
TON ce cE ig pao RAS I eR 1,359.15 
MM ear ithe deans sbbescaceoncrusieus 54.20 
Ree CN OY hehe ale Le 373.08 
IN cease a ob dsucss evans 10.20 
CETTTN er pe seat ses ESA Oe ee ee 102.90 
CCR eee AIIDS | 3.3 caitpdadgecclecdate 31.60 19,613.69 $57,2U2.su 
General Anniversary Expenses 
OD a 2,412.28 
URINE MERCER cy Ne ce esik Nene espa 1,134.93 
ego ccd a ecsassd credacestes eames 525.13 
Dy Se ee CN 1,899.26 
ee pe Ee 2 EE OPE a 3,381.21 
Re CIIUL BUTE ca ue 1,338.13 
Entertainment—Special Guests .......s.. 799.35 
BREE SAT LAUICIICONS | pescccnsesceevesicsdecewsviccees 2,180.15 
RE EC eM en re es Las 500.00 14,170.44 
Pageant Expenses 
PRE EN oc ao, ccoehasid cbdtmivaces 1,796.52 
Production Staff—Salaries .0.0..............c0c000 8,850.00 
Lighting and Electrical Work ........... 8,498.63 
cd tL SASSI TESS a a ete 1,197.96 
LNG g GPSS. Pa bee Re ae 2,147.76 
REET ao OSES GE NITES Aa OS 1,478.55 
Rehearsals and Hall Rents (............ccccecsese-ee 816.03 
FDOT Edy es (Se DR CD DR ESE 340.49 
Grounds and Construction ........cecccescsescseeeees 6,096.14 
Sree titties nati Male O99 s..xcssicedeecennssevenssieons 5,516.42 
SER SRTI UATE, CLIC OG a ov cncdccsvcnexonoiscdevesencesens 930.00 
Public Safety—Insurance  ..........c.cccsccssescesee 563.50 
ON Fe 1 Pe ha Re 825.93 
ee gn aCe Bl at a ee 763.41 
MAM AOEOTICIOS alah Wer ek ete: te dnlil hos acdc bicatlocen 576.45 


Pe 1 Sa BEE 5 AT 2,634.07 43,031.86 $57,202.30 
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CHAPTER II 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
mittee, read at the mobilization meeting, was at once printed 


| in attractive form and distributed. The printed program of 
| the meeting included also a synopsis of the pageant. 


|) | \HE Proclamation by the chairman of the anniversary com- 


PROCLAMATION ° 


QUARTERMILLENIAL OF THE SETTLEMENT, 1680 
BICENTENNIAL OF THE GRANTING OF THE CHARTER 
New Brunswick, NEw JERSEY 


Read at the Mobilization Meeting of Pageant Participants 
The Fifteenth of May, Nineteen Hundred Thirty 


| Proclamation is now formally made of that which is already well known, 
| that the City of New Brunswick will celebrate on the 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th 
of October, 1930, the 250th Anniversary of its settlement and the 200th An- 
| niversary of its receiving from George the Second its Charter as a city. Among 
| the earliest communities of this American Commonwealth and among the few 
/ American cities chartered by the British throne, the second of the only five in 
| New Jersey, it declares the obligation and the privilege of commemorating the 
| day of small things, the foundation of the rich and spacious house which we 
i now possess. It is fitting that men and events distinguished in the annals of 
the city should pass before us in review to receive the grateful tribute of 
| remembrance, that we give honor where honor is due and that we gain in- 
) creased devotion to all fine tradition and dedicate ourselves anew to the faithful 
| keeping of the city committed to our trust. 
Be it remembered that in the year 1680 Cornelis Van Langevelt, Dutchman, 
| was living where the city now lies southward and that in 1681 John Inian, 
| Englishman, with associates; bought land where the city now lies northward 
; and where he was perhaps already dwelling. 
} Be it remembered that here where the red man forded the river the white 
} man now had his ford and his ferry; that traveler by foot and horse from far 
| north to far south passed through on the trail which became the Great Road; 
| that houses increased and that God’s House was built; that stage coach and 
Inn day by day told the moving of a widespread people toward national oneness. 
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Be it remembered that at the coming of the House of Brunswick to the 
Throne of Great Britain the place took the name of the reigning house and 
that in 1730 it received Royal Charter, formally endowing it with city rights 
and privileges under the name of New Brunswick. 

Be it remembered that the people of this city were early eager in the 
national movement of high patriotism, brave enlistment and distinguished 
leadership in the Revolutionary forces, that its men, women and children 
suffered the ravages of war while the British for many months encamped 
within its bounds, that Washington on many historic occasions stopped in the 
city, that William Paterson went from it to play his master part in the making 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

Be it remembered that one of the rare colleges of royal charter, old Queens, 
here had its founding in colonial days, that common education here has pros- 
pered and prevailed, that by its side great industries have found their place and 
brought good fortune to the people, that many races from many lands have 
come to mingle their spirit and strength with the earlier blood, that religion 
building the earliest life still builds the city and faith remains its greatest 
glory. 

Wherefore let this commemoration be In Praise of the Past and in high 
purpose for days to come. Let it be worthy, appropriate and complete. Let it 
be with hymns of praise and thanksgiving to the Creator, Ruler and Benefac- 
tor whose years are without end. Let it be with music and marching and with 
the multitude of those who make holiday. Let it be with words of high memor- 
ial and congratulation. Let it be with assembly of facts and relics of the long 
ago, making the life of the fathers live again before us. Let it be by splendid 
pageantry enlisting us in picture vivid with the color of our historic scenes. 
Let the whole occasion now proclaimed command our zeal and sacrifice, our 
enthusiasm and our pride, to the end that we may give due honor to those 
from whom we have our heritage, that we may newly and more largely 
know our great tradition, and that, of every age and race and occupation, 
may all be united as never before to serve as a city our own day and generation, 


MosBILiIzATION MEETING 
of 
PARTICIPANTS 
in the 
PAGEANT OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


in celebration of the 
Quartermillenial of the Settlement, 1680 
Bicentennial of the Granting of the Charter 


Masonic AUDITORIUM 
Highland Park, New Jersey 


THURSDAY EVENING, May 15, 1930 
8:00 o’clock 
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PROGRAM 
Dr. W. H. S. Demarest, Presiding * 
iriumphal March from Suite “Sigurd Jorsalfar’.........cccocsccscsssssesoscsssesserers Grieg 


Pageant Orchestra (Volunteers from New Brunswick Symphony 
Orchestra) Isabel Brylawski, concert master, Conductor 


America 
Sung by the People 


| Invocation 
Pageant Proclamation 


| “Happy Song!” ccccsssessscssssescesnsesesssnsecssssnsesssnnnsesssnsessssnnercessssessssnessssssnssenssnsesessanesses Gaines 
Pageant Chorus, Dr. Harry A. Sykes, Director 


| The Pageant and the Committee....H. R. Segoine, Chairman Pageant Committee 


Mesetection from “The Fortune Teller’ ..cis..cccsccsscsccsecsanestsssecconsecoonsconnsessnsesovescess Herbert 
Pageant Orchestra 

| The Pageant and the City........Hon. J. J. Morrison, Mayor of New Brunswick 

NC Ae PAC rahe [hte Sela thon cach cncdocierencssurnnphanphowvabmnenicasppies copeavene Gaines 

| Pageant Chorus 

| The Pageant and the People... Percy Jewett Burrell, Pageant Director 

TN Nira sernopearesevpaaresratonnanivsetonion ty enecboT nssseannieighatecsohe Sykes 

| Pageant Chorus 

| eae Trae Ce ieh 1S) VV IEE, IS sacsateccsssnaganssdctaskqeckes tecesnoduecobeubinersosabiarectvisduses Gaines 

| Pageant Chorus 

TREC APIA | ceases ase sanncsttee step ocne ev relacinn Ninkniatcrednsndlenyoonbassbonsialion Goldman 


Pageant Orchestra 
The accompanist for the Pageant Chorus is Mrs. Gertrude Smith 


| “A Pageant is a Festival to Almighty God in Commemoration of Past Glory, 
/ in Gratitude for Present Prosperity, and in Hope of Future Weal” 


PAGEANT OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


THE DRAMA ON THE HIGHWAY 


| A Historical-Symbolic Spectacle Presented Through Drama, Music, and Dance 
by 3,000 People, Many of Them Descendants of the Original Settlers 
and Citizens, in Twelve Actions With Prologue and Epilogue 
Written and Directed by Percy Jewett Burrell 


| Complete Performance at 7:45 o'clock each night—October 13 and 14, 1930, 
upon Neilson Field, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Prologue: The March of Salutation 


Trumpeters sound the Clarion Call—The Legion of The State comes forth! 
—Again the Trumpets sound—The Legion of The Nation responds—Another 
fanfare, and to marshal strains of Celebration Band, horsemen lead on The 
City a Chorus Host—Down the slope they march with banners flying and 
standards lifted high—The State and The Nation stand at Salute—In phalanx © 
now they sing the “Song of Salutation”’—The City ascends to her Dais—She 
summons The State to her right; The Nation to her left—The Legions march 


in review—Hail to the City of New Brunswick! 


First Action—The Tratls—1650 


The Indians afoot—From Monocknong (Staten Island) the Croswick- — 
sungs, of the Kingdom of Unami-Lenape follow the Assanpink Trail to Chicko- | 
hoki (Trenton)—They carry clams, oysters, sturgeon, and shad from the shore, 
and much Wampum is theirs—From Minnisink (Port Jervis) the Minnisinks, © 
of the Sachemdom of the Munsee-Lenape, with corn and with deer, move along — 
the Watchung Trail to Navesingh (Shrewsbury)—Tatooed upon Chief Syacop — 
of the Minnisinks is the Wolf; upon Chief Ockanickon, of the Croswicksungs, 
the Turtle—The Braves, with bow and arrow, knife, spear, tomahawk, greet 
one another with “Husca” as the Trails cross at what is to be New Bruns- 
wick on The Highway! . 

The White Man on horse—A New Trail is blazed—White Men move 
southward toward Pennsylvania and Maryland to seek a likely site for settle- 
ment—William Edmundson, Quaker, rides along—Follows Jasper Danckaerts, 
a Labadist—At Greenland’s Ordinary he stops overnight—““The Great Road’— 
a Highway from the Northern to the Southern Colonies is in the Making. 


Second Action—The White Man Meets the Red Man—1681 


John Inian comes to the banks of the Raritan—Other White Men are 
with him: Twelve future Lot-owners—They meet the Indians whose Chief is 
Weequahela—The Interpreter makes clear the speech of Race to Race—Upon 
the ground is placed the Deed—The signers kneel—Weequahela, Teedyescung, 
Motochshegan sign—Likewise Inian and Englishmen—Six miles along the 
River and two miles inland, Ahandawanock (lots) that were the Red Man’s 
become the homes of the White Man on The Highway yet-to-be. 


Third Action—The First Settlers—1700-1730 


‘Newcomers to the Soil: Dutch, English, and Scotch take up their abode— 
From New England, Long Island, and up the Hudson they come—Soon the need 
is felt for security and opportunity in trade—There is demand for a City— 
A Petition is drawn up—Thomas Farmar and four other Englishmen, six 
Dutchmen, a Scotchman, and an Irishman journey to the Capitol at Burling- 
ton—They place their Petition in the hands of Governor Montgomerie, who 
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‘refers. it to the Crown—The Petition is soon granted, and the thirtieth of 


December, 1730, becomes a memorable day—Inian’s. ferry, or Prigmore’s 
Swamp, is no more, for the City upon the Raritan becomes New Brunswick! 
—The first Common Council meeting is held—Thirteen ordinances are passed. 
and the City on The Highway gets down to business! 


Fourth Action—The Meeting of the Faiths—1740 


The New Brunswickers are a religious folk—Ministers are called, Churches 
are built, Congregations grow—The Dutch Reformed are led by Theodorus 
Jacobus Frelinghuysen; the Presbyterians by Gilbert Tennent—The coming 
of the militant preacher, the great Whitefield, Episcopalian, is awaited—He 
arrives on horse-back and is cordially welcomed—From a cart, Whitefield 
preaches to a multitude—His eloquence moves them mightily—The faiths of 
the people are strengthened—They look to God for strength, wisdom, grace, 
and guidance—Upon The Highway, His people will follow the straight and 
narrow path. 


Fifth Action—The First Soldiers—1746 


Governor Lewis Morris calls out the Troops for the Relief of Saratoga 
and to repel the French and the Indians—New Brunswick sends the First Sol- 
diers—Colonel Peter Schuyler is in command—Sturdy, reliant men march away 
along The Highway to the north! 


Sixth Action—The First Commencement—1774 


The scene is Queens College—It is a day in October—The occasion is the 
graduation of one student, the nineteen-year-old Matthew Leydt—He delivers 
his Commencement Speech in fluent words: Latin, Dutch, and English—Presi- 
dent Hardenbergh awards the first Diploma—Frederick Frelinghuysen and John 
Taylor, faculty, and ten undergraduates look on—The royal governor, William 
Franklin, and other distinguished guests are present—““The Netherlands Hymn” 
is sung—The College on The Highway is destined, during Wars, to survive, 
and in time of Peace, to grow and prosper. 


Seventh Action—Revolutionary Times—1774-1776 


The Provincial Congress meets at New Brunswick—Hendrick Fisher pre- 
sides—William Paterson, statesman, and seventy other citizens of New Jersey, 
attend—Resolutions against the Crown are passed; a Committee of Correspond- 
ence for the Province is appointed; Delegates to the First Continental Congress 
are chosen. 

The scene changes—It is Market Day at old Brunswick—With wagon and 
lantern the farmers arrive—The sun comes up—Townspeople come afoot, in 
rude cart, on horse-back—Soldiers, peddlers, colonial belles, grandparents and 
youngsters, a motley crowd—all enliven the scene—Indians bring in baskets, corn 
husk mats, wild turkeys, and bear meat to sell—A stage coach rumbles on— 
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James Drake, Indian Queen tavern-keeper, welcomes the guests—The Punch 
and Judy man comes to town—The children are gleeful—Village girls make 
merry in an old English country dance—The boys play bat-ball—Fisher and 
Schureman, the barrack-masters, appear—Simeon De Witt is on the scene. 

Hark! fife and drum are playing “The Federal March!”—The Continentals 
and the Militia Company are marching on to the Green—The men are put 
through Baron von Steuben’s old manual-of-arms—The Whig and the Tory 
argue—A crowd gathers—See! a Dispatch-Rider from Philadelphia startles the 
throng—Colonel John Neilson jumps upon a table and reads the Declaration 
of Independence!—The bells ring!—A bon-fire is built—The people dance— 
They sing “Yankee Doodle”—Lo! the vision of a New Flag—The people are 
spell-bound—Now they pray and sing in Gratitude for Liberty—The Highway 
is jubilant! 


Interlude: The Conflict 


Five hundred dancers portray the struggle between Freedom and Tyranny 
and the joy of Victory! 


Eighth Action—The Two Generals—1778 


Hark! the distant booming of cannon, the flash of gun-fire!—It is the Battle 
of Monmouth—The fate of a Nation is at hand—Now, the sound of bugle, fife, 
and drum!—It is “Hail to the Chief’—Lo! the fluttering colors of the new 
Republic advance—Up The Highway come Washington and staff—The Ameri- 
can Army enters the City—It is the Fourth of July—The General orders a 
Celebration—Along the bank of the river the line is drawn up—The “feu 
de joie” pierces the air—A salvo of thirteen guns resounds!—It is a great 
day in New Brunswick! 

The scene is the Inn of Mr. Voorhees-Whitehall Tavern—General Charles 
Lee appears on Trial for disobedience, misbehaviour, and disrespect—The Court 
is presided over by General Lord Sterling—Lafayette, von Steuben, Anthony 
Wayne, testify against Lee—General Knox and Alexander Hamilton speak for 
him—Lee reads a vigorous defence—The Verdict: Guilty! ; 


Ninth Action—The De Neuville Ball—1815 


The French Ambassador gives a Ball at his country home nearby—Baron 
Paul Hyde de Neuville invites New Brunswick society—Between rows of lan- 
terns hung among the trees the guests approach the lawn—Chatter, laughter, 
and the “bon mot” are heard—“The Marseillaise” is sung—The orchestra plays 
an old quadrille—In gay and festive scene the guests now dance—Revelry 
reigns | 


Tenth Action—The Forty-Niners—1849 


Forty-five citizens see the glint of distant gold!—They make ready for 
departure—Wives, mothers, fathers and children see them off !—Captain Brewer 
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| of the bark, “Isabella,” pilots them on their journey around the Horn—The 
} population on The Highway goes down, but Hope mounts! 


Eleventh Action—Civil War Days—1861-65 


| Abraham Lincoln stops at New Brunswick on the way to his Inauguration 
—He speaks to a cheering multitude—The young ladies present a huge flag to 
| the College—It is raised by President Frelinghuysen upon the campus—The 
| students sing “Flag of Our Union Forever’—Now comes news of Fort Sumter 
|—Patriotic daughters meet to organize to help the Soldier and care for the 
| Wounded—Days and years pass—News of Appomatox!—At last, Victory and 
| Peace!—Along The Highway the Boys in Blue come home—The tattered flag 
}is at their head—Drums and fifes are playing “Marching Through Georgia”— 
| Mothers rejoice and lament—“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” is sung— 
The Union is Preserved! 


. Twelfth Action—Rutgers and Princeton Meet—1869 


| It is the scene of the World’s First Intercollegiate Football Game—The 
| place is College Field at Rutgers—A crowd of students and men and boys 
|from the town are there—Fifty bewhiskered youths rush on to the field— 
| Twenty-five from Rutgers are captained by Leggett, and twenty-five from 
| Princeton by Gummere—They kick and they punch the football all over the 
lot !—It is a tough game and a close one on The Highway—Rutgers wins 6-4! 


Epilogue: The Pact of New Brunswick 


Lo! The Great Pillars upon the Foundation of Fellowship are to become 
|the Watch Towers of the City—They are ablaze with Light—Atop the Pillar 
}of Industry, The Toiler stands—The Teacher surmounts Education—From the 
| Tower of Patriotism shines The Sentinel and upon the Capstone of Religion, 
|The Shepherd. The Trumpeters sound a call—Down the spacious steps come 
| Rhythmic Groups—Through processional, pantomime, tableau, dance, vivid and 
| vital become the forces of the City—They breathe and live in Beauty. 

; Hearken and Behold! Up the Field the Hosts of the City’s life march on 
|—Banners of Hope and Symbols of Light gleam aloft—The City speaks—She 
| tells of the Meaning of the New Day—Now The Toiler, The Shepherd, The 
| Teacher, The Sentinel call forth to the mighty throng below—Signers advance 
|to the Great Parchment before them—The Torches of Patriotism light the 
|scene—Industry inscribes Integrity; Religion, Faith; Patriotism, Loyalty; Edu- 
cation, Truth—The Nation and The State, Witnesses, sign—Now the Pact is 
isigned and held on high!—The Chorus chants a great “Amen’—In Honor 
jand in Love of City, a thousand arms are raised in solemn pledge of allegiance 
‘to her Ideals, of Guardianship of her Welfare, of Consecration in her Service— 
\In mighty unison speaks The People of Today—The Trumpets sound their 
\final note—To the glorious strains of “Our Fathers’ God is With Us,” in 
leffulgent light and resplendent recessional the Host of New Brunswick march 
upward—Out upon The Highway of the Future moves a dauntless people. 
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Invitations were issued in two forms: 


The City of New Brunswick 


requests the honor of the presence of 


at the 
Two Hundred Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Settlement and the 
Two Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Granting of the City Charter 
by George the Second 


October Twelfth to Fifteenth 
MCMXXX 


Reply may be addressed to 
The Anniversary Committee 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


The City of New Brunswick 
invites you to be present at the 
Two Hundred Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Settlement and the 
Two Hundredth Anniversary 
of the 
Granting of the City Charter 
by George the Second 


October Twelfth to Fifteenth 
MCMXXX 
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A general program was issued: 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 
250th Anniversary of the Settlement 
200th Anniversary of the Royal Charter 
October 12 to 15, 1930 


Sunday, October 12 

11.00 A. M.—Special Services in the several churches. 

2.30 P. M.—Service of Praise and Thanksgiving in the State Theatre. An- 
niversary Chorus, Professor Howard D. McKinney and Professor Wm. 
_Ifor Jones, conductors. New Brunswick Symphony Orchestra, Professor 
J. Earle Newton, conductor. 

; 7.30 P.M.—Song Service of the Nations in the State Theatre. Chorus of 

each national group: German, Hungarian, Italian, Polish, Ukrainian. 

Negro spirituals. 





Monday, October 13 
1.30 P. M—Formation of Parade on George Street, south of Livingston 
Avenue. 
_ 2.00 P. M.—Parade, Military, Civic, Fraternal, Historical. Reviewed by 
State, City and Military Officials at the Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Livingston Avenue. 


7.45 P. M.—Pageant of New Brunswick, “ Drama on the Highway,” at Neil- 
son Field, Mr. Percy Jewett Burrell, Director. 


Tickets: $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. Boxes, 6 seats, $30.00. On sale at the 
Pageant Ticket Office, Citizens’ Bank Building, Bayard Street. 
In case of rain, Pageant to be given on first clear evening after Tuesday. 
Tuesday, October 14 


10.30 A. M—Parade of the Schools, Public, Parochial and Private. Reviewed 
by City and School Officials at Roosevelt Junior High School. 


2.00-4.00 P. M.—Unveiling of Historical Tablets at various localities in the city. 


2.00-6.00 P. M.—House of Mr. Herbert M. Waldron and Miss Florence Wal- 
dron, with collection of antiques, open to visitors. Fee, 25 cents. (House 
built by Chief Justice Andrew Kirkpatrick in 1797.) 


7.45 P. M.—Pageant of New Brunswick, “The Drama on the Highway,” at 
Neilson Field, Mr. Percy Jewett Burrell, Director, 


Tickets, $1.00 $1.50 and $2.00. Boxes, 6 seats, $30.00. 
In case of rain, Pageant to be given on first clear evening or on first 
clear evening after a presenting postponed from Monday. 
Wednesday, October 15 
11.00 A. M.—Public Meeting at the State Theatre. 
Message from the President of the United States. 
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Historical Address by Dr. W. H. S. Demarest. 

Address on behalf of the State of New Jersey, by the Hon. Morgan F, 
Larson, Governor. | 

Address on behalf of the Netherlands, by Dr. J. H. van Roijen, Nether- 
lands Minister to the United States. 

Address on behalf of Great Britain, by Mr. Gerald Shepherd, His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Consul at New York. 

Address on behalf of the Province of New Brunswick, by General Hugh 
H. McLean, Lieutenant-Governor. 

Music by the Band of the 16th Infantry, U. S. A., Fort Jay, Gover- 
nor’s Island. 

Doors open at 10.30. No tickets required. 


1.00 P. M.—Luncheon in honor of the City’s Guests at the Woodrow Wilson 
Hotel. After luncheon speakers, the Hon. Hamilton F. Kean, United States 
Senator from New Jersey; the Hon. Sol Bloom, Associate Director of the 
George Washington Commission ; Dr. Alexander C. Flick, Historian of 
the State of New York; Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard 
University; Colonel Percy A. Guthrie, of Boston. 


2.00-5.00 P. M.—Colonial Tea of the Daughters of the American Revolution at 
Buccleuch Mansion. 


700 P. M.—Civic Dinner at the Woodrow Wilson Hotel. The Hon. Peter F. 
Daly, Justice of the Supreme Court, presiding. Speakers: Drury W. Cooper, 
Esq., one time Mayor of the City of New Brunswick; President Remsen 
B. Ogilby, of Trinity College; Brigadier General Joseph C. Castner, Uz 
S. A.; Mr. Gerard Swope, President of the General Electric Company. 

Tickets, $5.00. Mr. Alfred S. March, Treasurer 


8.30 P.M—Concert at the Elizabeth Rodman Voorhees Memorial Chapel, 


New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick String Quartette. 
Doors open at 8. No tickets required. 


Historical Exhibit at the New Brunswick Fire Insurance Building, Bayard 
Street, Monday and Tuesday, October 13-14, from 10 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 15-16, from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. No tickets 
required, Children admitted only when accompanied by adults, 

Historical Exhibit at the Ralph Voorhees Library, Rutgers University, 
daily, from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 

Buccleuch Mansion open Sunday, October 12, 2 to 5 P. M. Monday and 
Tuesday, October 13-14, 11 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

Guest House and Public Library open daily. 

Pilgrimages to points of historic and civic interest start from the City 
Hall, Bayard Street. 
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| The committee on entertainment issued its guide, giving statistical 

' review of the city, list and locations of its theatres, hotels, restau- 
rants, clubs and civic centres, garages and comfort stations. Its title 
page and its last page: 


The Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
SP Piel a ha TOE SO tb 


and 
The Two Hundredth Anniversary 
of the’ 


GRANTING OF THE CITY CHARTER 


New Brunswick, New JERsEY 
October 12-15, 1930 


A Guide for the Entertainment and Comfort of Our Guests 
Registration Headquarters: 


New Brunswick Fire Insurance Building 
70 Bayard Street 


A tour of the City of New Brunswick and its environs has been planned 
for the guests visiting the City during the celebration. 

Tickets may be secured without charge at the Registration Desk in New 
Brunswick Fire Insurance Building, 70 Bayard Street. 

This trip will occupy one hour and includes the following points of interest: 


Municipal Buildings, New Brunswick 

County Buildings of Middlesex 

Rutgers University 

Buccleuch Park—Buccleuch Mansion 

New Super Bridge over Raritan 

Soldiers Memorial 

New Jersey College for Women 

New Jersey State Agricultural College 

Free Library 

Guest House (1765) and other historical points. 


A well informed guide will accompany each bus. 

Pageant. tickets may be purchased at the main ticket office in the Citizens’ 
National Bank Building, Bayard Street entrance. The Pageant, “The Drama 
on the Highway,” will be given October 13th and 14th, at 7:45 P. M., at Neil- 
son Field, Rutgers University. There are 3,000 persons in the cast. 
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The pageant committee issued a most attractive booklet, con- 
taining beside the anniversary program and the pageant summary 
earlier set forth and the officers of anniversary and pageant organ- 
ization and ticket arrangements and plan of the pageant field— 
beside all these a brief historical sketch by the chairman of the 
anniversary committee and an invitation-announcement by the 
director of the pageant: 


1680 


THE DRAMA 
ON THE HIGHWAY 
NEW BRUNSWICK 

NEW JERSEY 


A salute to thee, New Brunswick! 
For thy Hope and Courage bright, 
A salute to thee, New Brunswick! 
Whose Faith saw Freedom’s light. 
For thy Loyalty, thy Integrity, 
Thy Industry and Right— 
A salute to thee, O City. 
Hail, New Brunswick in thy might! 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
At Anniversary Time 


The 250th Year of the Settlement 

and 

The 200th Year of the Royal Charter 

Presents 

The Pageant of New Brunswick 

or 
The Drama on the Highway 
October 13 and 14, 1930 


in the evening 


1930 
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A Call To Service 

“Let this commemoration be In Praise of the Past-and in high purpose 
for days to come. Let it be worthy, appropriate and complete. Let it be with 
hymns of praise and thanksgiving to the Creator, Ruler and Benefactor whose 
years are without end. Let it be with music and marching and with the 
multitude of those who make holiday. Let it be with words of high memorial 
and congratulation. Let it be with assembly of facts and relics of the long ago, 
making the life of the fathers live again before us. Let it be by splendid 
pageantry enlisting us in picture vivid with the color of our historic scenes 
Let the whole occasion now proclaimed command our zeal and sacrifice, ou 
enthusiasm and our pride to the end that we may give due honor to those 
from whom we have our heritage, that we may newly and more largely know 
our great tradition, and that, of every age and race and occupation, may al: 
be united as never before to serve as a city our own day and generation.” 


MILESTONES ALONG THE NEW BRUNSWICK HIGHWAY 
By Dr. W. H. S. Demarest 
President New Brunswick Theological Seminary 
Anniversary Chairman 


The City of New Brunswick has high rank among the cities of our United 
_ States for historic interest and fine tradition. Its location was of prime im- 
portance in the Indian life of pre-colonial days, in the travel and trade of early 
colonists, in the movements of the Revolutionary time, and in the political and 
social life of the new nation then created. 

Great Indian trails crossed the Raritan here, the trail from Minisink on 
the Delaware to Navesink on the Atlantic coast, and the trail from the mouth 
of the Hudson to the falls of the Delaware. The trail from the North River 
to the South River became the path of the white traveler, for the Dutch 
passing to and fro between settlements in New York and Delaware, for the 
growing travel between New England and the south, the Great Road. 

Settlers on the Raritan where New Brunswick now stands came one by 
one or in small groups, not in organized colony, from about 1680. In the place 
of the ford there was from 1686 a ferry, John Inian’s Ferry. The settlers were 
Dutch and English, buying their land from the Indians and the Proprietors, 
cultivating their farms, or building their homes in forming streets near the 
ferry. With the growing of the place, the name, Inian’s Ferry, began, after 
the accession of the House of Brunswick to the throne of England, to give way 
to the name, Brunswick. In answer to petition of the citizens, a charter naming 
the city New Brunswick was given December 31, 1730 by George the Second, 
one of the few Royal charters received by colonial cities, second only to Perth 
Amboy among the only five in New Jersey. 
| At the very time of the organizing under its Royal charter, the city had 
distinguished place in the religious life of the American colonies. Theodorus 
Jacobus Frelinghuysen, minister of the Dutch Reformed Church from 1720, 
and Gilbert Tennent, minister of the Presbyterian Church from 1726, were the 
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leaders in the Middle Colonies in the Great Awakening, so much so, that the - 
ministers and churches widespread sponsoring the movement were called the © 
New Brunswick party. The Protestant Episcopal Church was forming in the 
city only a few years later. 

On the road to New York and at the head of navigation on the Raritan, 
New Brunswick became the stopping place for travelers when the stage coach 
lines and boat trips became organized. Stages ran on stated days to and from 
Philadelphia. Passengers stopped for dinner or over night at one Inn or another 
that sprang up on the highway near the river, the Whitehall or the Indian 
Queen. They took the boat on the Raritan, or another stage coach across the 
river, to conclude their journey to New York, or arrived from New York in 
the same way. Immense traffic in grain from country near and far passed by 
sloops from the New Brunswick shipping point to New York. 

Pre-Revolutionary patriotism was deep and strong. The citizens protested © 
against acts of the throne in 1770. The first general conference of representa- 
tives of the entire Province of New Jersey, a Provincial Convention, seventy- 
two delegates, met in the city in July, 1774; it passed the first resolution of 
the Province condemning the proceedings of Parliament; it chose five delegates 
to the first Continental Congress, which convened in Philadelphia in September, 
1774; it appointed a Committee of Correspondence which met in New Bruns- 
wick at once after the fight at Lexington and issued call for the first meeting 
of the Provincial Congress to meet at Trenton in May, 1775, In 1776 the Pro- 
vincial Congress met in New Brunswick. Col. John Neilson, Col. John Taylor, 
Col. Frederick Frelinghuysen and Capt. James Schureman were distinguished - 
local leaders in the organizing for the war and in its battles. In 1776 Benjamin 
Franklin, John Adams and Edward Rutledge spent at the Whitehall Tavern the 
night before their Peace Conference with General Howe at the Billopp House 
on Staten Island. 

George Washington was in the city on various notable occasions. He 
stopped here in 1775 on his way to take command of the army at Cambridge. 
In 1776 he was in the city two days, November 29 to December 1, with his 
army in retreat, Alexander Hamilton locating his battery on Seminary Hill 
above the crossing of the river. In 1778 after the Battle of Monmouth he 
brought his army here to rest; here he had his army celebrate with ceremony 
and decorations the second anniversary of the Fourth of July; and here at once 
were held the first sessions of the court martial of General Charles Lee. In 
August 1781 he drew together at New Brunswick his troops from their several 
camps to the north and started the march together southward to final victory 
at Yorktown, first revealing in this city what was until then known to no one 
but himself, that his plan was thus to the south and not down the Raritan 
for attack on the British in and near New York. 

In New Brunswick just before the Revolution patriots and churchmen 
founded Queen’s College, now Rutgers University, receiving charter for it 
from George the Third, November 10, 1766, the eighth in the list of only 
nine colleges founded in colonial time, one of the only four or five possessing 
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Royal charters. From its halls has gone forth a long succession of the dis- 
tinguished in church and state, of honored citizens in every walk of life. 

In New Brunswick, from 1782 until his death in 1806, lived the great 
jurist and statesman, William Paterson. From his home here he went to the 
Constitutional Convention in 1787 to play his master part, his school of 
thought and that of James Madison working out the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The social life of the city of New Brunswick after the Revolution as well as 
before it was very active and distinguished. Families maintaining such distinc- 
tion as had from 1740 or earlier attached with historic houses such as those 
now known as Buccleuch, Ivy Hall, Ross Hall and the Guest House, were the 
hosts of one another and of leaders of the national life. In 1797 President John 
Adams and Mrs. Adams were entertained with much ceremony in the city, 
the friendship of whose pepole drew forth words of his especial appreciation. 
In 1824 the Marquis de Lafayette was the city’s honored guest. 

Business life, active from earliest days by reason of through travel and 
of a rich country round about, had new aspects and movements from the coming 
of the Delaware and Raritan Canal in 1834 and of the Railroad, now the 
Pennsylvania, two years later. Manufacturing came in to serve an even world- 
wide market. 

The story of the century past, 1830 to 1930, is the story of developing 
industry and education, civic and religious life, the story of a New Brunswick 
even greater in material prosperity and always loyal to old ideas and fine 
traditions. 


NEW BRUNSWICK INVITES YOU 
TO THE 
DRAMA ON THE HIGHWAY 


Neilson Field, Rutgers University, has been converted for the Pageant 
| of New Brunswick, into a great amphitheatre, with a seating capacity of 
| 9,420. 
The committee has selected a group of experts for the production, under 
the direction of Percy J. Burrell, nationally known organizer and producer of 
Historical Pageantry. The spectacle will be presented on a magnificent scale. 
There are two main planes of action—one upon the Field itself, 227 x 330, 
; and the upper or constructed Stage, 100 x 50 feet. From the three grand- 
stands the line of vision for all the Actions is unobstructed. The acoustic proper- 
| ties of the Field are remarkably clear. 
New Brunswick makes possible this stupendous spectacle by the volunteer 
| service of three thousand of its citizens who make up the five Divisions of 
| Participants—Historical, Choral, Rhythmic, Symbolic, and Military, In ad- 
dition to these is the Anniversary Band. The Chorus consists of over 400 
trained voices. 

Not only is music, including the spirited “March of Salutation” and other 
special numbers composed for the occasion by Dr. Harry A. Sykes, interwoven 
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in the Drama, but symbolism in varied Rhythmic Movements is an integral 
part of the production. 

The “Conflict of Freedom and Tyranny,” the “Dance of Victory,” and the 
Dramatic Pantomime, ingeniously devised and directed by Alice Kraft, and 
based upon the themes of Industry, Religion, Education, and Patriotism, 
embellish the Pageant. 

Under the expert supervision of Theodore Fuchs, a total of 225,000 watts 
will be used in the operation of 120 different types of lighting projectors. This, © 
with dimmers for all units, will insure light and color effects, some never 
before used in outdoor pageantry, and give extraordinary beauty to the pro- 
duction. 

The scenic investiture has been designed by LaMont A. Warner. Sur- 
mounting the great stage are the four Towers of Industry, Religion, Education 
and Patriotism, and the three Daises for the symbolic figures of “The City,” 
“The State’ and “The Nation.” Wide series of steps and levels provide 
ample space for action. 

Old time vehicles, including the ox cart and the stage coach, and many 
horses and other animals, will be seen in the Pageant. 

The costumes have been given the greatest care in regard to historical 
accuracy. The symbolic costumes, designed by Lucy Barton, help to make the 
costuming one of varied color and beauty. 

All who witness the Pageant will be rewarded by seeing a vivid drama 
re-enacting those acts of the past that best typify and reveal the progress of 
American citizenry from the day of the pioneer and early settler to the pres- 
ent time. 

In order to insure a seat at THE PAGEANT OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
or THE DRAMA ON THE HIGHWAY, use the application blank inserted 
in this booklet. Fill out and mail as indicated thereon, Tickets will be held or 
mailed as you direct. 

Application for tickets may be made in person on or after Thursday, Sep- 
tember 25, at the Pageant Ticket Office located in the Citizens’ National Bank 
Building, Bayard Street entrance. Mail orders accompanied by money order 
or check, and self-addressed stamped envelope may be sent to Harold Skewis, 
Pageant Ticket Office, Citizens’ National Bank Building, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 

New Brunswick is on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, thirty 
miles from New York and sixty miles from Philadelphia, Seventy-two trains 
a day offer a most convenient schedule both for. arriving and departing. Re- 
duced rates to New Brunswick from:all points in New Jersey have been author- 
ized during the Celebration by the Pennsylvania Railroad. The tickets will be 
good to return until October 17. 

The Public Service maintains a bus schedule both entering and leaving 
New Brunswick for the 100,000 people who live within a radius of ten miles 
of the city. New Brunswick has ample hotel and restaurant accommodations, 
and ample parking space for motor cars. 
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Neilson Field, Rutgers University, where the Pageant will be held, is on 
the northern end of College Avenue, adjoining Bishop Campus. It is a ten- 
minute walk from the Pennsylvania Railroad Station. ~* 


Application form for 


Ticket Reservation 


PAGEANT OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
OR 
THE DRAMA ON THE HIGHWAY 


New Brunswick, N. J. 745-2) Mi Shatp October 13-14, 1930 
SCHEDULE OF PRICES 
ES ENCES 8 ROS RN AES gl? el RT i ae aE OR $30.00 
NE TEU NS ORY AEE ARIS Sear AEE AC ST Aten ee See UR A Rak 5.00 
SMES IIE MTICIS STATIC 10212900 SEALS Vise innetves coschaswecsensories dabwvhs ue chesstinwust elses chevias 2.00 
ESSE Tt BBN FOLIC?) 70 TU a gan coe ene a a eee 1.50 
SUS TER RR SEES 2 5 Ae eel ON THe OT a ne ea ne 1.00 
ee AIU TR SORES te ke 1.50 
RECN SRG CT 2) SORT Ee 1.00 


All Seats Numbered and Reserved. 


A pplication in Person 
should be made on or after Thursday, September 25, at Pageant Ticket Office, 


| Citizens’ National Bank Building, Bayard Nghe. entrance. Telephone—New 
| Brunswick 6249, 


Mail Orders 
| will be honored in the order received, providing the order is accompanied by 
} money order or check and self-addressed stamped envelope for return. Make 
| remittances payable to “Pageant of New Brunswick.” All mail orders should 
be addressed as follows: 
| Harotp SKEWIS 
Pageant Ticket Office, 
Citizens’ National Bank Building, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
| Use the following form: 
DONC OSE 1D. i25. eile ale fOrhae ee et tickets *aPiSi. Wee ee: each 
to be reserved for performance(s) checked below: 
Monday, October 13 (_ ) 
| Tuesday, October 14 ( ) 
NTE ey iit | SAT cig a (Oo CNT Sy Al 9 Sa RN ip, PI Na 
Beny Oil Want, tickets, ing iled opiate Mo HOP Os sisi sescsch ontavisscsebenahnbsecute Niacssaial os wba disacc ose 
READING dei ss Ose SR RRMe, Us eS es) hl ee NN elle fe te bib 
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The New Brunswick Home News issued its own special final 
announcement: 


THE CITY ON THE HIGHWAY 
Being a Sketch of Historic NEw BRUNSWICK, Ne-}, 
tenet by Home News Publishing Co. 


Trails of Indians, which two centuries and a half ago ran in number about 
the placid waters of the Raritan River, formed a network about which the white 
man built a community. Red men trekked the then virgin New Jersey from 
North to South and East to West and the trails of those who came from the 
north carrying corn and deer crossed the trails of those who came from the 
east, heavy laden with fish and Wampum. 

On the Indian trail, unsurpassed for its directness, the highway of the 
future was laid. Here where the red man forded the river and the white man 
later had his ford and his ferry, the traveller by foot and horse from far north 
to far south passed through on the trail which became the Great Road. To the 
highway there came sturdy Dutch settlers from New York. Homes increased — 
and God’s House was built and the future New Brunswick had its beginning. | 

The beginning was in the year 1680. Two score and ten years passed— 
years made fruitful by the vision and spirit of farseeing pioneers. With the 
coming of the House of Brunswick to the Throne of Great Britain, the place 
that had previously been known as Inian’s Ferry took the name of the reigning 
house and in 1730 it received Royal Charter, formally endowing it with city 
rights and privileges under the name of New Brunswick. ) 

Vision and spirit that carried the community onward in its early years and 
gained it the second of five royal charters granted in New Jersey, likewise 
carried the city through the ravages of war, for the British encamped within 
its bounds for many months during the Revolutionary War. It was here that 
George Washington blazed his way to final victory and it was from here that 
William Paterson, distinguished in the annals of statesmen, went forth to play 
his master part in the making of the Constitution of the United States. 

New Brunswick—The City on the Highway—had met its test when the 
first century of its existence ended. Through the years of peace and the years 
of war that have followed, the city has been guided by men of vision and of 
spirit. 

The Indian trails are no more. The tide of commerce and of transportation 
has outgrown them and where the trail once made its way through the fastnesses — 
of the wilderness, the highway for the sixty-mile-an-hour motor and the eighty- 
mile-an-hour limited is now laid. 

From all sides the highways of travel converge on New Brunswick. Nine 
roads lead into the city from the four points of the compass, just as did the 
Indian trails 250 and more years ago. 
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At the converging of the roads lies industrial and educational New Bruns- 
| wick. The city of 35,000 people—on the main highway between New York 
and Philadelphia—is the hub of the wheel for a population of 200,000 within a 
| radius of ten miles. Within the city, industry and education are happily 
| combined, 

| For it was here that one of the rare colleges of royal charter, Old Queen’s, 
| now Rutgers, had its founding in colonial days. It was here that a great Theo- 
| logical Seminary was established, here that the State of New Jersey founded its 
| Agricultural Experiment Station fifty years ago, and here that the State, too, 
| located its college for women. Common education has prospered and prevailed. 
| By the side of education, great industries have found their place and brought 
| good fortune to the people. 

) This is the New Brunswick which in October, 12-15, celebrates the 250th 
| anniversary of its settlement and the 200th anniversary of the granting of its 
| royal charter. It is to be with hymns of praise and thanksgiving to the Creator, 
| Ruler and Benefactor. It is to be with music and marching. It is to be with 
} words of high memorial and congratulation. It is to be with assembly of facts 
} and relics of long ago, making the life of the fathers live again before us. It is to 
| be by splendid pageantry enlisting us in picture vivid with the color of our 
| historic scenes. 

| Come to New Brunswick during anniversary time, October 12-15, 1930— 
| the city of homes, the city of education, the city of industry—the City on the 
| Highway. 


| The New Brunswick Sunday Times in its issue of the first day 
| of the celebration set forth its own proclamation: 


| NEW BRUNSWICK READY FOR NIGHTS OF PAGEANTRY, 
| PARADES AND BANDS, SONG AND THANKSGIVING AS PART OF 
| ANNIVERSARY FETE THAT ELOQUENTLY EXALTS CITY’S 
| | ENTERPRISE 


| New Brunswick’s greatest days, eagerly awaited, widely heralded, are at 
| hand. 
| The celebration to mark the quartermillenial anniversary of its settlement 
and the bicentennial anniversary of the grant of its charter begins today in the 
churches, with services, with meetings, with music, all appropriate because it is 
the Sabbath and because religion was the compelling force that carried the 
early settlers through their struggles and their hardships to found and to build 
the upright city that New Brunswick is today. 

Tomorrow afternoon there will be a resplendent civic, fraternal and mili- 
tary parade, and in the evening a glorious pageant. On Tuesday, the school 
children, the youth of today who tomorrow will take the places of many of 
those who will review them, who will be thrilled by them, will parade by them- 
selves. In the evening, “The Drama on the Highway” will be re-enacted to 
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satisfy enthused crowds of local residents and many visitors. On Wednesday, 
there will be the speeches of distinguished guests and the civic commemoration 
dinner. Throughout the period there will be historical exhibits, entertainment 
and unveilings., 

The celebration will be adequate. It will be interesting, It will be dignified. 
From it, the young and the old will assimilate the city’s historical import. It 
will create local pride, it will inculcate local patriotism. 

New Brunswick in its infancy and New Brunswick as it is today cannot 
help but do that, and the celebration will make that tieup. It will span 250 years 
of struggling, of pioneering, of building, of fighting. 7 

Before it has begun, the celebration has drawn many fine lessons. Because 
of its hugeness, because of the vast amount of work successfully carried out 
under the capable direction of Dr. W. H. S. Demarest and Mayor John J. 
Morrison, chairman and vice-chairman, respectively, there was born more 
firmly the unchallenged knowledge that in unity and in harmony there is 
strength; that petty jealousies and human differences only destroy. 

New Brunswick could not go to the front today with the fete program 
that it possesses if cooperation had not prevailed; if all organizations had not 
felt it their duty to participate; if all individuals, from the educator to the 
laboring man, the housewife as well as the bank president, had not willingly 
and cheerfully put their shoulders to the anniversary task if it can be such. It al- 
ready has been editorially expressed that this lofty unity of purpose, this laud- 
able civic consciousness perhaps predominate all the 250 years of city life as 
the great something to be cherished. 

This ceremony, destined to be solemn sometimes, gay other times and 
stirring always, is in recognition of no battle of the Revolution but that con- 
flict’s duress and victory will be portrayed in the pageant. They will probably 
show that the American farmer, when suddenly confronted with the necessity of 
becoming a soldier in arms, was better than the British and the Hessians, Not- 
withstanding, Governor Hugh H. McLean of the Province of New Brunswick, 
Canada, and Consul Gerald Shepherd of the British Consulate, New York City, 
among others, have accepted invitations to be the city’s guests. The acceptance 
of invitations brings the additional lesson that the lapse of years has changed 
sentiment, and that two great countries, America and Great Britain, have 
learned to respect and to understand each other much better than during the 
' days, the veil of which is to be lifted temporarily with a feeling of goodwill to 
all countries and all peoples. . 

Despite all this, despite a good many other things, including desirable pub- 
licity which the city has and will receive, the stimulation of trade that will | 
follow, and the fact that every municipality needs an awakening of this sort, 
there are a few who believe that the whole plan is unmoral because of un- 
favorable economic conditions. The same few would hold such a pretentious 
celebration as unconventional under any conditions. 

Fortunately, New Brunswick did not yield to pessimism, to gloominess, to 
the over-cautious or ultra conservatism, under which bank deposits everywhere 
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; are materially increasing while loans and discounts are decreasing in proportion, 
| while improvements lag and industrial activity slumbers. The mere fact that 
! money is being spent in this affair, that activity in some lines at least has been 
} enhanced thereby, is entirely in accordance with recovery principles. 

| When this celebration is all over, when there is time for retrospection, 
| New Brunswickers will be able to walk on their own streets and on the thor- 
| oughfares oi other municipalities with their heads up. In the meantime, New 
| Brunswick is ready to be cast under the spell of pageantry, to be thrilled by the 
} music of many bands, and to pray, to admire, to applaud and to cheer. So, on 
with the celebration! 


| Under the auspices of the committee on research and publication, 
| there was issued in compact form a map and description of historic 
| New Brunswick, prepared by Mr. Charles Deshler, the summary of 
}a wealth of material gathered by him for later publication, the re- 
| sults of long continued accurate and most painstaking study. 


1680 1730 
1930 


HISTORIC NEW BRUNSWICK 
Map and Description 


Quartermillennial of the Settlement 
Bicentenmal of the Royal Charter 


| Notes by Charles Deshler 
| Anniversary Celebration os October 12 to 15, 1930 


Albany Street 


| 1. Barrack (Haviland) Spring and Brook—Spring-site about 25 feet north 
| of Church street and 45 feet west of Spring alley, Brook ran through ravine 
| between Albany and Church streets, Bridged in Little Burnet street (1730). 
| Fountain Company supplied customers with spring water, through bored or 
| pump logs laid under Albany, Peace, and Burnet streets (1801). 


| 2. Bayard House—John Bayard (1738-1807); built house (1793), died 
| there (1807) ; Philadelphia merchant; major (1774) ; colonel (1775); member 
| Committee of Safety; in battles of Princeton, Brandywine, and Germantown; 
| Speaker Pennsylvania assembly; congressman; settled here 1788; mayor; 
| Bridge Company stockholder; School Committee member; judge; Turnpike 
Company president. 


3. Kemble House—Peter Kemble (1704-89); lived in house formerly on 
| this site (1745-65); named trustee in Philip French’s deed to Christ Church 
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(1745) ; vestryman; member and vice-president of Governor’s Council (1745- 
75) ; assistant or common councilman, (1746-1747). 


4. Cochrane’s, Le Grange’s Stone House; Mariner's, Jaques’, Sutton’s 
(Sign of “17 Washington 76”), Carlile’s, Ayer’s Tavern—Built by Peter Coch- 
rane 1742. Owned and occupied by Bernardus Le Grange 1749-77. Declaration 
of Independence proclaimed before it 1776. Gen. Charles Lee’s prison 1776-77. 
Col. Simcoe’s prison 1779. Surrender of Cornwallis celebrated 1781. 


5. Scott House—Moses Scott (1738-1821) ; built house (1774), died there 
(1821); with Braddock (1755); army officer (1758); resigned from army 
(1759) ; studied medicine; moved from Brandywine to New Brunswick (1774) ; 
Surgeon General New Jersey forces (1776); in Trenton, Princeton, Brandy- 
wine, and Germantown battles; Presbyterian Church trustee; Bridge Company 
stockholder; bank director. 


6. Miuller’s, Mullock’s, Red Lion (Farmer's) Tavern; Queen's Col- 
lege Hall; City Hotel (Keyworth’s, Follett’s, Stelle’s)—Built about 1741. 
Tavern 1756-1771. Queen’s First College Hall 1771-1791. General Lafayette 
reception and entertainment 1824. Delaware and Raritan Canal Company 
meeting 1826. New Brunswick Bridge Company meeting 1836. Reorganiza- 
tion of New Brunswick Bridge Company 1850. 


7. Carlile’s (Ann), Van Brunt’s, Post's, Mann’s Tavern—Dates from 
1804. Citizens at meeting (1822) in “long-room” over tavern, favor a dam 
across the Raritan, with lock. 


8. White Hart (Thompson's), Whitehall (Duff's, Voorhees’, Vernon’s, 
De Graw’s) Tavern—Dates from about 1752. Gov. Franklin entertained 1763. 
John Cochran (“Dear Doctor Bones”), president of New Jersey Medical 
Society, probably presided at meetings here in 1768, 1769, and 1770. Generals 
Washington, Lee, and Schuyler entertained 1755, Sessions of Provincial Con- 
gress 1776. Franklin, Adams, and Rutledge entertained 1778. President John 
Adams entertained 1797. 

9. Thompson's (Sign of the Ship), Butler’s (Sign of the Grapes) Tavern 
—Thompson’s dates from 1761, and Butler’s from 1819. 

10, Miller’s (Admiral Vernon), Mullock’s, Farmer’s, (Red Lion), Tavern 
—Dates from 1730-31. Alexander Hamilton M. D., Annapolis, entertained 
on way to and from Portsmouth in 1744. Gov. Belcher entertained 1747. 
Thomas Cushing, Samuel Adams, John Adams, and Robert Treat Paine, dele- 
gates to Congress, entertained 1774. House burned 1777. 


11. Farquhar House, Drake’s (Indian Queen), De Graw’s (Bell) Tavern — 


—Dr. William Farquhar built house about 1741-42. James Drake’s tavern 1778- 
1808. New Brunswick Bridge Company meeting presided over by William 
Paterson 1795. President John Adams entertained 1797. Mrs. Jane Drake’s 
tavern 1808-15. John De Graw’s tavern 1815-1818. 

12. Inian’s House and Ferry—John Inian built house about 1686. Thomas 
Budd, an illicit Indian trader, barricaded himself here against sheriff 1687. 
Inian established and first operated Ferry over Raritan; merchant, alderman, 
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deputy-mayor, in New York City; Indian trader, land-owner, road_ builder, 
justice, councilman, in East Jersey. 


13. Ferry—Established by John Inian (1686) ; crossed river from Brewery 
brook to south end of bridge; ferry-boat, a large unroofed flat-boat or scow, 
manually operated with ropes. Among the early ferry-operators were John 
Inian, Mary Inian, Thomas Farmar, Philip French, Samuel Leonard, James 
Drake, John De Graw, and Ann Van Horne. 

14. Albany Street Bridge—Military bridge (1776); act authorizing 
(1790) ; faulty construction, bridge taken down (1794); freshet carried away 
part of new bridge (1795); Rail Road Company acquired Bridge Company 
(1836) ; traffic diverted to railroad bridge (1838-53) ; new bridge (1853) ; free 
bridge (1875). 

River Road 

15. Rail Road Bridge—The first bridge (1838-78), a wooden structure 
with upper deck for railroad transportation and lower deck for highway traf- 
fic, was destroyed by fire (1878). It was followed by a steel bridge (1878-90), 
and by present stone-arch bridge (1890). 

16. Ford (Lower)—The intermediate of three Indian-trails over the 
lower Raritan. It connected the northerly (Mill-road) and southerly (Water 
street) sections of an alternate Indian path. 

17. Greenland’s Ordinary and Milli—Henry Greenland built ordinary op- 
posite end of lower ford, about 1676. Danckaerts and Sluyter, Labadists, and 
party entertained Nov. 16, 1679. Partition-line dispute between the Jersies set- 
tled here, Greenland a witness. Mill built 1694. Greenland first white settler, 
innkeeper, miller, and physician in vicinity; captain, justice, coouncilman. 

18. Mercer House (Bellevue)—William Mercer (1715-70); born in 
Scotland; emigrated to America (1740-41); purchased land from William 
Donaldson (1743); built house about 1744; manager of Christ Church Lot- 


tery (1758); physician, miller; brother of Gen. Hugh Mercer, killed in bat- 


tle of Princeton. Captain George Farmer, sea captain and great grandson of 
Thomas Farmar (first mayor), purchased property from Archibald Mercer, 
son of Dr. William Mercer, and lived here (1793-1818). 

19. Antill House (Ross Hall)—Edward Antill (1701-70) built house 
(1737), lived here (1737-68) ; captured by pirates (1705); property damaged 
by freshet (1733) ; assemblyman (1739) ; councilman (1743-62) ; justice; judge. 
Alexander Ross M.D. (1723-75) lived here (1768-75) ; married Sarah Farmer 
granddaughter of Thomas Farmar. Charles Abraham Howard (1747-91) lived 
here ( 91); married widow-Ross, Miles Smith (1756-1838) lived here 
(1792-1838), and his family until 1880. George W. Metlar acquired 
property (1880). 

20. Raritan Landing—Comprised area within about mile of Low House; 
River Road lined, on northside with large warehouses, and on south-side with 
small warehouses, barns, and stables; activity peak (1800-35); shipping point 
of produce from Sussex, Warren, Hunterdon, Somerset and Middlesex, New 
Jersey, and Bucks, Northampton, and Lehigh counties, Pennsylvania. 
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21. Low House—Cornelius Low (1700-77) built house (1739-41) and 
considered one of the finest residences in the province; he was a prominent — 
surveyor, attorney, and realtor. The John, Peter Voorhees, and John Adams 
Poole families succeeded the Lows, and the George W. Metlar family fol- 
lowed the Pooles. 


- 


Causeway 

22. (Bridge Road)—Along west side stood dwellings, blacksmith, wheel- 
wright, and other shops; along north-bank of river, east of Causeway, were 
warehouses and wharves; for many years dock logs of the principal wharf 
have been visible, at low tide, just east of north-abutment of bridge. 

23. Falls—John Reid’s map (1684-86) indicated a “Falls” in the Rari- 
tan at mouth of Mile Run, and is the rapids or ripple about 150 feet east 
of culvert. 

24. Dam—First Act authorizing dam (1779); erected shortly thereafter 
by Hassert, Freeman, and Disbro; site also of Miles Smith’s dam about 1829. 


25. Ford (Upper)—Upper Indian-ford over the lower Raritan; followed 
a northeast-southwest course; became water-link between the north-Raritan 
and south-Raritan sections of Amwell Road. 


26. Landing Bridge—Middlesex-Somerset county bridge; originally a 
covered, wooden structure; erected (1772) by John Duykinck and Charles 
Suydam; Act passed (1775) for raising £122. 14. 3. to repay managers for 
monies advanced to complete bridge; destroyed by fire (1894); succeeded by 
present steel structure. 

27. Miles Smith’s Mills—Mill, before canal, stood on south-bank of river 
along Amwell-Road extension, between bridge and Mile Run, and was oper- 
ated by river water impounded by dam; mill, after canal, stood on tow-path 
about 100 yards east of bridge, and was operated by canal water; “Miles 
Smith 1833,” in south-wall, proclaimed its owner and date of erection. 

28. Delaware and Raritan Canal—Incorporated (1824); reincorporated 
(1830) ; begun (1830); finished (1838); cost $2,844,103; connects Delaware 
at Bordentown, with Raritan at New Brunswick; length 43 miles; width 75 
teet; depth 7 feet; locks 14; Delaware water in 12 and Raritan water in 2 levels. — 


Osceola Lanes 


29. Amwell Road—Connected Coryel’s Ferry or Lambertville (N. J.) 
and, by ferry or bridge, New Hope (Pa.) with Raritan Landing; it passed — 
through Ringoes, Clover Hill, Neshanic, Flaggtown, Millstone, and Middle- 
bush; it transported to “The Landing” the produce of an extended area in 
western New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania; it included Middlebush road — 
and De Russy’s lane. 

30. Mile Run (Salt Pond Brook)—Part of city-boundary under 1730, 
1763, 1801, 1838, and succeeding charters; part of Middlesex-Somerset county- 
boundary since 1850; its impounded waters operated (1700-60) the mills of 
Van Voorhees, Dey Peyster, Puklehammer, and French; Mile Run—like Three © 
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Mile Run, Six Mile Run, and Ten Mile Run—indicates approximate distance 
- from Inian’s Ferry. 

31. Indian Burying Ground—The Mainbridge-Inian line (between Raritan 
Lots No. 3 and No. 4, and the easterly line of De Russy’s lane) is described, in 
an old survey, as commencing at the Raritan in an “Indian burying ground”; 
it would therefore locate it near the northwest corner of “Osceola” lot. 


32. Coerte Van Voorhees’ Milli—Erected on west bank of Mile Run about 
1700; operated by impounded Run-water; razed prior to 1764, when Amwell 
Road was extended over Mill-dam to river. 


Buccleuch Lanes 


33. White House (Buccleuch)—Anthony White (1717-1787) built house 
(1739) and lived therein (1739-74). Gen. William Burton, of British army, 
bought property (1774) and lived here (1774-76) ; property confiscated (1776). 
Capt. George Janeway lived here (1776). Ennis Killen Dragoons quartered 
here (1776-77). John Bergen bought property from Commissioners of For- 
| feited Estates, and sold it to Col. Charles Stewart (1783). John Garnett bought 

property (1798) and lived here (1798-1820). Col. Joseph Warren Scott ac- 
quired property (1821); named it Buccleuch; lived here (1821-71). Anthony 
| Dey bought property (1865); lived here (1865-1911); Anthony Dey, Mary 
| Laidlie Dey, Joseph Warren Dey, Richard Varick Dey joined in deeding this 
| property to the city of New Brunswick, as a memorial to Col. Joseph Warren 
Scott, their grandfather. 


George and Huntington Streets 


34. Rutgers Preparatory School—(Headmaster, Dormitories, Gymnasium, 
Athletic Field). See item 41. 


College Avenue 
35. Rutgers Field—First American intercollegiate football game was 
| played here (1869); Rutgers vs. Princeton; William J. Leggett and William 
| S. Gummere, captains; fifty players; globular ball, kicked or batted, not 
| carried or thrown; Rutgers won, 6 goals to 4. 

Bishop Place 
| 36. Redoubt and American Army Encampment—British redoubt (1776) in 
| defense-line of city (1776-77); David Bishop built house on site; right-of- 
line of American army encampment (July 2-7, 1778) after Battle of Monmouth 
| (June 28) ; encampment extended northwesterly two miles; center and left-of- 
| line near Landing and John Wells’ house; army celebrated Fourth of July. 


Seminary Place 


37. Theological Seminary of Reformed Church in America—Oldest semi- 
nary in America; established in New York City (1784) and continued there 
(1784-1810) ; sessions in Queen’s-building (1810-56); Hertzog Hall (1856) ; 
Suydam Hall (1873); Sage Library (1875); professors’ residences (1866- 
| 67-93-1927-30). 


PES 
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Bleecker Place 


38. Copper Mine; British Army Encampment—Philip French’s field, 
wherein virgin copper was plowed-up (1748-50) ; Elias Boudinot promoter of 
company that leased field for 99 years; pit opened; stamping-mill erected, 
tunnel dug (1751); samples of copper, and tunnel-tools in Rutgers museum. 
Hessian battalion posted here (1776-77). 


Water Street 


39. Cochran House—John Cochran (1730-1807) ; Pennsylvanian; physi- 
cian surgeon’s mate; (1755) ; settled in Albany; married Gen. Philip Schuyler’s 
sister; moved here (1764-65) ; a founder (1766) and president (1769-70) of 
N. J. Med. Soc.; lived here (1764-76); house burned by British (1776) ; 
appointed head of Middle-Department (1777) and General (1781) Hospitals; 
“Dear Doctor Bones” of Washington’s head-quarters staff ; died at Schenec- 
tady (1807). 

Queen’s Campus Drive 

40. Queen’s Campus, comprising five acres, gift of the heirs of James 
Parker of Perth Amboy (1808). 

Observatory, gift of Daniel S. Schanck of New York (1866). 

Alumni House, formerly President’s House, built 1843 ; presidents A. Bruyn 
Hasbrouck, Theodore Frelinghuysen, and William Henry Campbell resided 
here. . 

Chapel, built from bequest of Sophia Astley Kirkpatrick, wife of Littleton 
Kirkpatrick (1871). 

Queen’s Building, a John McComb architectural-masterpiece, was begun 
1809 and completed 1811; Third College Hall; see Items 6 and 64. 

Geological Hall, built from centennial fund (1872). 

Van Nest Hall, named after Abraham Van Nest, built 1847. 

Winants Hall or Dormitory, gift of Garret E. Winants of Bayonne, built 
1889-90. 
College Avenue 

41. Rutgers Preparatory School—Founded as “School” (1767) and “Gram- 
mar School” (1771); sessions, first College Hall (1771-91); second College 
Hall (1791-1811), Queen’s Building (1811-30) ; Somerset St. and College Ave. 
sections, of present school, built 1830 and 1870; Hamilton and George St. 
Dormitories erected 1870 and 1914. See Items 6, 64, 40, 34. 


George Street 


42. French House—Philip French (1697-1782) built house about (1735) 
and lived here (1735-82); George St. from Albany to Washington Sts., part 
of house-lane; house damaged by fire (1741); purchased ferry-right (1732) ; 
bought Inian’s lots (1735); gave land for Dutch, Presbyterian and English 
churches, also for barrack; petitioned for, and named alderman by 1763 charter ; 
trustee of Queen’s College (1767) ; manager of Christ Church lottery (1772) ; 
bankrupt; sheriff’s sale (1776) ; property confiscated (1778). 
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43. Barrack, Second Court House, Second City Hall—Barrack authorized 
(1758) ; built (1759); 100 x 50 feet, accommodate 300; quartered English, 
Hessian, and Continental troops. Temporary court house (1778) ; legal court- 
house (1783); destroyed by fire (1796); stones used in jail, and Bayard 
School. See Items 56, 43, 47. 


Paterson Street 

44. Presbyterian Church—Second edifice, “Old Yellow Church,” faced 
Paterson St. (1787-1836); pastors Monteith, Clark, Huntington, How, and 
Jones ; third or present edifice erected 1836; first edifice see Item 58. 

45. English Church (Christ Church)—Organization (1842-43): wooden 
Chapel (1744); Philip French deeded lot, missionary requested (1745); first 
lottery (1748); missionaries Wood, Seabury, McKean, Cutting, and Beach: 
second lottery (1758); incorporated (1761); Piscataqua and New Brunswick 
missions united (1762) ; third lottery (1772) ; Abraham Beach missionary here 
(1767-84), died 1828; John Croes rector (1801-32); bishop (1815-32), died 
1832; Alfred E. Stubbs rector (1839-1882); present building erected (1854). 


Neilson Street 
46. First Reformed Dutch Church—Second edifice (1767); bell bought 
(1775) and buried (1776) ; building became hospital and stable during occupa- 
tion of city by British (1776-77); galleries added (1803); pastors Leydt, 
Hardenbergh, and Condict, Third or present edifice erected (1812); town 
clock installed (1829); galleries lowered (1847); pastors (1812-61), Schure- 
man, Fonda, Ludlow, Ferris, Hardenbergh, Janeway, and How. See Item 57. 


Bayard Street 

47. Third Court House and City Hall—Authorized (1763) ; building com- 
mittee appointed (1787); land given by John Dennis (1794); building com- 
pleted (1796) Gibbons-Ogden steamboat-case argued before William Rossell, 
associate-justice of N. J. supreme court (1818); Gen. Lafayette officially 
welcomed (1824) ; first-drawing of Queen’s College lottery (1825). See Items 
56, 43, and 47. 

Neilson Street 

48. Marsalis’, Bennet’s, Keenon’s Tavern—Dates from 1801. Operated, 
1806-14, by Col. Peter Keenon, a Revolutionary War veteran, a postmaster, 
and Captain of the New Brunswick Light Infantry. 

49. Bank of New Brunswick—‘Hardenbergh’s Bank”; incorporated 
(1807) ; capital $100,000; Jacob Rutsen Hardenbergh president; James Phelan 
cashier; first banking-house here (1810-14); second banking-house built on 
barrack lot (1814); occupied (1814-27) ; house standing, and best known as 
“Miss Hoyt’s School.” 

Hiram Street. 


50. Third City Market—Common-council decided to build new market- 
house (1769) ; selected Hiram St. site (1810) ; bought land of Ezekiel Keenan; 
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awarded contract to Low & Voorhees (1813); completed, and market mov 
from Commerce Square; cost $1,399; market operated (1814-64) ; market 
house razed (1866). See Items 56 and 51. 


Little Burnet Street 


51. Ouke’s, Van Voorhees’, Farmer's (Red Lion) Tavern—Dates pro 
ably from 1749-50. Andrew Johnstone, uncle of Lord Sterling and owner o 
“Peapack Pattent,” entertained at “Mr, Oukes,” Apr. 17th, 1754, on his way 
trom Perth Amboy to Peapack. 

52. Second City Market—Lawrence Williamson gave market-site (1742) ; 
market opened (1743-44); operated (1744-1814), then moved to Hiram St 
See Items 56 and 50. 

Burnet Street 

53. Paterson House—William Paterson (1745-1806) ; moved here (1783) ; 
built house (1784); lived therein (1784-1806); came to America (1747); 
Princeton graduate (1763); studied law; practiced at New Bromley; secre 
tary Provincial Congress (1775); attorney-general New Jersey (1776-80) 
delegate trade-convention Annapolis (1786); constitutional convention Phila 
delphia (1787) ; United States senator (1789-90) ; governor (1790-92) ; associ 
ate-justice United States supreme-court (1793-1806) ; died (1806). 

54. Baulding’s Tavern—Dates probably from 1728-29. Usually call 
House of Anne Baulding (Mrs. Baulding, Mrs. Anne Baulding, The Wido 
Baulding). Meetings of common council frequently held there 1735-1738, and 
the scene of occasional sheriff’s sales. Capt. John Baulding sailed sloops be- 
tween this city, Rhode Island, and Boston 1728-31. 

55. Neilson House—James Neilson (——83) settled here (1729-30) ; house 
built before 1733, burned and rebuilt (1768) ; Gen. Howe’s headquarters (1776- 
1777) ; James, and nephew Col. John, resided here (1733-83) and (1783-1833). 
James petitioned for charter and named first town and court clerk (1730); 
recorder (1762) ; judge (1765) ; chairman of Correspondence and Boston-Relief 
committees (1774); died (1783); John Neilson (1745-1833), colonel of Min- 
ute Men and Foot Militia; proclaimed Declaration (1776); captured Major 
Stockton (1777) and Colonel Simcoe (1779) ; succeeded uncle in shipping busi- 
ness (1783); petitioner for 1784 Charter, and named director; declined Brig- 
adier General commission (1793); judge, assemblyman (1800-01); presiding 
officer at Lafayette banquet (1824); died (1833). 

56. First Court House, City Hall, and Market—Erected (1732-34); re- 
paired (1738) ; bell rung for Dutch and English congregations (1743) ; conven- 
tion of Provincial Congress (1774) ; destroyed by British (1776-78). See Items 
56, 43, 47, 52, 50. 

57. First Reformed Dutch Church—Three Mile Run congregation organ- 
ized and church begun before 1703; united with Inian’s Ferry congregation 
(1717) ; first church of any denomination; erected here before 1717; enlarged 
(1735) ; Whitefield preached, from a wagon before it, to seven or eight thousand 
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people (1740); pastors Frelinghuysen (1720-1748) and Leydt (1748-83) ; 
building razed 1767. See Item 46. m* 

58. Presbyterian Church—Congregation organized before 1726; church 
edifice erected (1727); Whitefield preached here twice in 1739 and once in 
1740; building damaged (1776-78); services discontinued (1776-87) ; pastors 
Tennent (1726-43), Arthur (1746-51), supply (1751-76) ; building sold to 
Aaron Hassert and moved to New St. (1784). See Item 44. 

59. Murphy’s, Bellona (Vanderbilt's, Gibbons’) Hotel—James Murphy 
(1814-22) and Cornelius Vanderbilt (1822-27) innkeepers. Tavern named 
“Bellona” by Vanderbilt, after steamboat which he captained and managed, 
and Thomas Gibbons owned. Bellona, Thistle, and Legislator captained by 
Jenkins, Vanderbilt, and Fisher (1824), Fare to New York one dollar (1819) 
one shilling (1824). Frequent steamboat-boiler explosions led to introduction 
of the “safety barge” towed, at considerable distance, by steamboat. Fare on 
barge or steamboat 25 or 12% cents. 


60. Keyworth’s Tavern, Steam Boat Hotel—Earliest steam-boat hotel. 
Dates from 1813. Razed 1930. Keyworth ( 1815) ran Sunday stages between 
Perth Amboy and this city. 

61. Sonmans’ Hill (Pine Tree Hill)—Site of Women’s College; title 
King Charles II, Duke of York (1663), Sir George Carteret (1664), Lady Eliz- 
abeth Carteret (1679), Twelve Proprietors, Arent Sonmans, one of Twenty- 
Four Proprietors (1683), Peter Sonmans (1683) ; Sonmans’ were Hollanders: 
Arent murdered in England (1683); Peter died (1734) ; Koyler’s Hessian 
Grenadiers posted here (1776-77). 

62. Longfield’s House and Mill—Cornelius Longfield or Cornelius van 
Langevelt (1660-1733) built house about (1678); lived alone with Indian 
(1678-80) ; entertained Danckaerts and Sluyter, Labadists, (1679) ; married 
Mary Greenland (1680); mentioned in Scot’s Model of Government (1685) ; 
built mili about 1716; Indian trader, landowner, innkeeper, miller, assembly- 
man, and councilman; died 1733. : 


Neilson Street 


63. Van Nuys House—Headquarters of Hessian officers (1776-77) ; Jacob 
Van Nuys was a member of Committee on Observation and Inspection (1774). 


George and Schureman Streets 
64. Queen’s Second College Hall—Erected 1791; used as college-hall 
(1791-1812) ; moved to Schureman St. when George St. was extended south 
of Livingston Ave.; the Lancastrian school for many years. See Items 6 and 40. 


Livingston Avenue 
65. Ellis House—Built by Levinus Clarkson (1790) ; purchased (1790) by 
Mary Ellis, sister-in-law of Col. Anthony White; Whites lived here with Miss 
Ellis; President John Adams and Gen. Kosciuszko entertained (1797) ; property 
sold to Isaac Lawrence (1813) ; bought by Jacob Janeway (1833). 
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‘ 66. Kirkpatrick House—Andrew Kirkpatrick (1756-1831), built house 

(1797), lived therein (1797-1831); Princeton graduate (1775); studied 
theology; tutored; taught school; studied law; practiced at Morristown, later 
at New Brunswick; Queen’s trustee; assemblyman; associate justice (1798- 
1803) and chief-justice (1803-24) N. J. supreme court; founder of Princeton 
seminary ; Princeton trustee; died (1831). 


Carroll Place 


67. Miss Hay’s Academy or Young Ladies High School—Located near 
Commerce Square (1797), here (1801-13), and Dayton house (1814-18), then 
became the “Misses Farmers School”; on the teaching staff were Rev. John 
Croes, Madame Mackay, Prof. Burreau, and later Madame Chegaray; among 
the many prominent pupils was Grace Fletcher, of New Hampshire, who be- 
came Mrs, Daniel Webster. 


Livingston Avenue 


68. Guest House—Henry and Moses Guest bought land and built house 
at southwest corner of Livingston Ave. and Carroll Pl. (1760) ; tradition says 
Tom Paine hid here (1802); Guests lived here until 1817; house moved to 
present site (1926). Henry Guest (1726-1815), a whaler, tanner, petitioner for 
1763 and 1784 charters, and named alderman and director by them; his tan- 
nery, later Boyd property, gave name Tan Pit Run to Lyle Brook; he processed 
leather for roofing; died (1815). Moses Guest (1755-1828), son of Henry, 
captain of Foot Militia; captured Colonel Simcoe (1779); published Poems 
and Journal (1823) ; died Cincinnati (1828). ! 


69. Livingston House—John Henry Livingston (1746-1825) bought land 
and built house on site of Livingston Apartments (1810) ; lived therein (1810- 
25); graduated from Yale (1762); studied theology in Holland; pastor in 
New York; principal promoter of Coetus-Conferentie union; founded first 
American theological seminary (1784); president of Queen’s College (1810- 
25); died here 1825. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE CHURCH SERVICES 


in the several churches of the city at the hour of usual morn- 
ing worship. Each church held its own service save that the 
oldest denomination in the city, the Reformed Church in America, 
familiarly known by its original title, the Dutch Reformed Church, 
united its three congregations, the First Reformed, the Second Re- 
formed and the Suydam Street Reformed in one service in the great 
stone edifice of the First Dutch on Neilson Street at the head of 
_ Hiram Street. This edifice was erected in 1813, succeeding earlier 
buildings of the church which was organized about the year 1700. 
_ The three pastors, the Rev. Jasper S. Hogan, D.D., the Rev. Milton 
T. Stauffer, F.R.G.S., and the Rev. Theodore Brinckerhoff conducted 
the service. 
During the service, Dr. Hogan exhibited some very valued docu- 
ments of the First Reformed Church which had been taken from 
a safety vault for the occasion. The documents, yellow with age, 
tell of the early history of the church, the acts of its consistory and 
the baptisms of the first 100 years. Dr. Hogan invited those inter- 
ested to look at the documents at the close of the service. 

The Hon. Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, lately senator of the United 
States from New Jersey, descendant of the Rev. Theodorus Jacobus 
_ Frelinghuysen, first minister of the church of the city, 1720 to 1748, 
and himself an elder in the Dutch Reformed Church of Raritan, 
_ made the address at the service. 


’ NHE program of the anniversary began with the services held 


ADDRESS BY THE HON. JOSEPH S. FRELINGHUYSEN 


Your Chairman, Dr. Demarest, by whose spirited leadership this 
celebration is guided, has invited me, as a descendant of one of the 
pioneer Dutch clergymen, to review the character and lives of those 
sturdy emigrants from Holland, whose services had such a spiritual 
influence on the earlier settlements of this community, and planted 
in the hearts of the people the desire to form a government based 
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on the sound principles of civil and religious liberty. I feel that Dr. 
Demarest, in his splendid patriotism and civic interest, has in mind 
that there should be an appropriate expression of the spiritual ser- 
vice and sacrifice of those apostles from the Dutch fatherland who 
first planted the shrine of the Reformed Church here, and its associ- 
ated institutions of learning, in order to show that this city, this state, 
and this nation, were founded on certain standards of religious mor- 
ality and civic righteousness, in which founding these churchmen 
played an important part. 

New Brunswick is proud of its history, its traditions, the great 
men of its past, as it.celebrates two and a half centuries of civic 
life since its founding, and two centuries since a royal hand gave 
it permission to function under its charter grant. | 

No part of this history can be recited without introducing the 
record of the spiritual as well as the civic lives of those great mis- 
sionaries of American civilization, the Dutch Reformed clergymen, 
who came to minister to the spiritual needs of their countrymen who 
had preceded them in the Raritan Valley—pioneers in what was 
then almost an unknown wilderness. The Dutch who settled in the 
Raritan Valley were not all emigrants from Holland, but migrants 
who came from the settlements in New York and Connecticut. They 
were not nomads—they were settlers. They came to stay, and al- 
though the emigration of the Dutch ceased upon the advent of the 
English, those who were here never surrendered their fixed place. 
They were not refugees or soldiers of fortune, but educated, pros- 
perous people who felt that there was opportunity in colonizing in 
a new land. The character of these men—and I mean their Dutch 
character—in religious fervor, industry, thrift and civic spirit, con- 
stituted the inborn traits which their descendants have inherited, and 
which have made their influence felt during all this time in this com- — 
munity. These men came from a race of people who had the physical 
and moral courage to build the Holland dykes and fight for. the 
ground which they wrested from the tides of the North Sea. Not 
only this, but their supreme courage in protecting their homeland 
against the territorial greed of their militaristic neighbors and the 
struggle to maintain their religious faith and forms of worship in 
their new home on this side of the Atlantic, were the elements that 
stabilized the foundation of the new community. We find these Dutch 
characteristics of our ancestors living in civic activities of the state 
and nation, in business, in the professions, in politics, and in finance, 
down through the years; and here today in this locality of many 
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farms, towns and villages, are descendants who bear the names of 
these ancestors whom we honor, and who made up the pioneer set- 
tlement, the church congregation, the citizenship, of the community 
—who fought the battle of the wilderness to secure the blessings 
which we enjoy today; and as one of many thousands I say, let us 
be proud to own the name we bear, the race from which we came— 
and strive, by word and deed, to uphold that record for ourselves, 
and leave to our children, unstained, the heritage we share. 

Nor were all of the religious and civic virtues centered in the 
Dutch race and the Dutch Reformed Church, in the founding of 
New Brunswick and the settlement of New Jersey. Side by side 
with our Dutch ancestors came the Quakers, the Huguenots, the 
Germans, the Walloons, the English, Scotch and Irish, just as worthy 
and virtuous as were the Dutch. The name of Gilbert Tennent, the 
Presbyterian divine, stands out as one of the great leaders among 
those of other faiths, for the establishment of those principles which 
influenced and cemented the community in an entity that finally 
became a nation. 

Were I a Dutch Domine instead of a layman, I would take my 
text from Proverbs, chapter 22, verse 28—“‘Remove not the ancient 
landmarks which thy fathers have set.” Never having been ordained 
by Coetus, Conferentie or Classis, I will use it as a subject. and 
not a text. 

We cannot speak of the history of New Brunswick or this local- 
ity within a twenty-mile radius, without mentioning the name of a 
great and good man, and perhaps the strongest and most rugged 
character who came as the first ordained minister in 1720—Theo- 
dorus Jacobus Frelinghuysen. If I could refer to a personality as an 
ancient landmark, I would refer to him,—and not only to him, but 
all those of his descendants bearing his name who have followed 
him and kept alight the torch of spiritual and civic service he placed 
in their hands. He was my ancestor, and I am assigned to speak of 
him today. It is an inherited privilege and a solemn obligation, and 
in speaking of him I do it not boastfully, but modestly and in ven- 
eration and respect for his great service to the church and his peo- 
ple, as well as for his purity of character and the lessons he left to 
posterity. I would be unfaithful to his name and record had I not 
some pride of race in this great man whose name I bear. I am proud- 
ly embarrassed to make this statement, but it is a fact that from the 
day that Domine Frelinghuysen landed here, two hundred and ten 
years ago, at least one member of the family has served in one ca- 
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pacity or another in Church, College, State or Nation. What the 
present and future generations are going to do I cannot say, yet If 
may fairly state I hope and feel that one of them is making active” 
preparations to carry on. 

Frelinghuysen came in 1720—92 years after Michaelius, the frst 
Minister on Manhattan Island, at the call of a group of settlers 
in the Raritan Valley who desired religious guidance and instruction. © 
The Classis of Amsterdam were requested to send a minister out to 
them. The circumstances surrounding his selection in Holland ah 
interesting and dramatic. Educated for the ministry with great prom- | 
ise in his own homeland, he answered the call to come to America. 
Born in 1692 at Hagen, one of a family of eleven children, he was 
the son of Johr Henricus Frelinghuysen, the first minister of the 
Reformed Church at Hagen. He had been prepared to fill an im- 
portant charge in Holland, when visiting by chance the house of a_ 
churchman burdened with the responsibility of selecting a mission-— 
ary for America, the offer of the American post was tendered him, © 
and he accepted. While there is much known of his character, his 
mental equipment and his ministrations here in this locality—beyond 
this there is very little known of the intimate details that make up 
the personality of a man. Nor are there many records of his family 
life or his personal associations. There are no portraits or any per- 
sonal effects known to exist, yet his life and the result of his work 
constitute a living monument to his character and personality. I have 
in my possession a book of three sermons preached by him in 1720, 
printed by William Bradford who taught Benjamin Franklin the 
printing trade. These were preached immediately upon his arrival in 
America. There is the “Treaty of Peace between the Congregation 
and T. J. Frelinghuysen” dated 1738, an interesting, historical docu- 
ment, and there is also another book of sermons preached by him 
in Dutch. 

It is interesting to note that all of the men called for service in 
church and state in the new land, were men unusually youthful in 
years. Frelinghuysen was but twenty-seven years of age when he 
arrived. We remind ourselves that the average age of those who 
framed the Constitution was only forty years, and that average raised 
by the fact that Washington was fifty-seven and Benjamin Franklin 
eighty years of age. John Frelinghuysen, the son of Theodorus, © 
was only twenty-three when he began his ministrations, succeeding 
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his father. 
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When Domine Frelinghuysen came, Benjamin Franklin was thir- 
teen years of age. It was twelve years before Washington was born. 
Not one of the other great men who fought in‘the Revolution or 
| formed the Constitutional Convention had then been born. 

The church at Raritan had been organized since 1696, but was 
still feeble and scattered. Previous to this time, it had enjoyed only 
occasional preaching, perhaps not more often than four or five times 
a year, and the early colonists thought the situation during the first 
two decades of the eighteenth century a very unsatisfactory one. 
Pioneers came into the region in considerable numbers, nearly all of 
Dutch antecedents, and the country was becoming dotted here and 
there with farmhouses, with an occasional cluster of dwelling houses 
forming incipient villages. With the improvement in social condi- 
tions, came a natural demand for a more intimate and more up-to- 
date religious life—a demand which always has marked the pro- 
gressive development of civilized society. 

In 1717 came a movement to obtain a fully ordained minister 
for the Reformed Churches of the Raritan Valley. By this time there 
were four such organizations—Raritan, Three Mile Run (now New 
Brunswick), Six Mile Run, and North Branch. They forwarded a 
call to the church authorities in Holland, urging that a Pastor be 
sent to take charge of and minister to the spiritual needs of the 
people. A few years elapsed before this urgent request was complied 
with. The clergyman selected was Theodorus Jacobus F relinghuysen, 
under the circumstances I have previously related. 

From the first he showed a deep spirituality, and strength of 
conviction—preaching the gospel with fearless spirit and with direct- 
ness to the people. He demanded at Communion a change of heart 
and experimental evidence of qualifications for the Lord’s Supper. 
He met with opposition as introducing customs contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Reformed Church. This opposition took the form of 
open revolt at times, and was bitter—continuing for several years. 
Domine Frelinghuysen could have surrendered and retired to Hol- 
land, but he was not of that kind of material. Sincerely living and 
believing what he preached, he continued at his post, preaching and 
visiting and catechising—laboring for the conversion of souls and the 
edification of the church. Referring in one of his sermons to the 
adverse criticism of his teaching on the part of certain of his hearers, 
he said, “They deceive themselves greatly in attempting in this way 
to silence me, for I would rather suffer a thousand deaths than not 
preach the truth.” ! 
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We are told by a reliable writer, a successor in the ministry in 
the Raritan Valley, that Frelinghuysen printed on the back of his 
sleigh the following verse in Dutch: 


Niemands tong, nog niemands pen. 

Maakt my amders dan ik ben; 

Spreek, quaad-spreekers, spreek vonder end, 
Niemands en word van u. geschend. 


This, translated, is as follows: 


No one’s tongue, nor no one’s pen. 
Makes me other than I am; 

Speak, evil-speakers, speak without end, 
No one heeds a word you pretend. 


Call it determination, call it stubborness if you will—he had it, and 
with him it was a virtue. From parental experience, I can say that 
these very attributes obtain in his many time great-grandchildren 
today. 

The chief offense charged against Frelinghuysen was that he 
preached the truth and told the truth. In doing this he stepped harsh- 
ly upon the toes of his parishioners. The Gospel he preached was 
too strenuous to suit them. It involved duties they were unwilling to 
perform. He refused to talk over the heads of hearers, but insisted 
upon addressing them personally, face to face. He denounced formal- 
ism and demanded that they should substitute real heart religion 
for the kind of religion which they practiced. Any minister of the 
gospel who performs his ministerial duties in like manner is bound 
to make enemies, as in Frelinghuysen’s case. He was undaunted 
and refused to follow the line of least resistance. His conscience was 
his only monitor. He continued to the end to preach the gospel as he 
understood it, no matter how wrathful certain of his offended parish- 
ioners might be. 

- Let the record speak for itself; not only was there a great revival 
of religious fervor in the locality, but we can hear the voices of 
the past give their testimony as to the worthiness of this great 
character. j 

George Whitefield, when he toured the American Colonies in the 
18th century, said in his Journal, November 20, 1739—“Preached | 
about noon for nearly two hours in Mr. Tennent’s Meeting House 
in New Brunswick, to a large assembly.” On the 26th of April,— 
“Preached in the town about four in the afternoon and preached to” 
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two thousand in the evening.” The next day he adds,—‘‘Preached 
morning and evening to nearly eight thousand people, and God’s 
power was amongst them.” He said that here he found there had 
been considerable awakening by the instrumentalities of Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen, a Dutch minister. 

Another distinguished divine, Jonathan Edwards, equalled only 
in eminence by the Mathers, as pulpit orators hailing from New 
England, in dwelling upon the great religious revivals of that era, 
chiefly in his own section, speaks of him in New Jersey, “Under the 
ministry of a very pious young gentleman, a Reformed Dutch Min- 
| ister, whose name I remember was Frelinghuysen.” 
| Writing four years later to a clerical friend in Boston, Gilbert 

Tennent, the Tennent referred to by Whitefield, said—“The labors 
} of the Rev. Mr. Frelinghuysen, a Dutch Calvinistic minister, were 
| much blessed to the people of New Brunswick and places adjacent, 
| especially about the time of his coming among them, which was about 
| twenty-four years ago.” 
| It is difficult amid our modern methods of travel to sense the 
| hardships endured by Domine Frelinghuysen in ministering to his 
several widely scattered flocks. Wagon roads were almost unknown 
| in that primitive period. Indeed, vehicles of any kind were rare. 
| Tramping over Indian trails was the usual mode of travel. The only 
_ other method was horseback, if one had the good fortune to be the 
owner of a horse. The traveller faced the storms of summer and 
| the snows of winter, fording unbridged rivers and streams and splash- 
ing over mud trails of the forest. 

When I look at the old stone church at Neshanic where early 
settlers gathered, I realize what discomforts and obstacles they faced 
to reach this house of worship, and how deeply engraved on their 
hearts and consciences were their religious duties and obligations. 
The discomforts they faced during the severe winters of that period, 
coming long distances on foot and on horseback, congregating in 
such churches which had no heat and no light, their floors the bare 
earth; the faces of the people, and their hands and feet often frost- 
bitten, reveal how deep was their faith and it thrills us beyond ex- 

pression. It is said that in order to keep warm the congregation had 
to stamp their feet, but that exercise being an undignified procedure 
for the minister he kept up his circulation by increasing the violence 
of his gestures. 

Travelling thus from congregation to congregation, throughout 
all seasons, the bleak, rugged winters included, the intrepid young 
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divine persisted from the beginning of his ministry until his decease, 
nearly three decades later. According to the previously quoted writer, 
“His heart was not appalled by the extent and weight of his respon- 
sibility nor his zeal abated in the discouragements which he encoun- 
tered. For twenty-seven years at least he labored in this extensive field 
with unswerving diligence and most remarkable success.” 

He encountered violent opposition on the part of certain of his 
parishioners, but it must be borne in mind that it was pre-eminently 
a controversial age, especially in church matters. Not many years 
before even the pacific Quakers of Philadelphia had been split 
asunder through the machinations of George Keith. Not long after- 
wards the Presbyterian Church was divided into the old lights and 
the new lights. 

Cannot we sum up all Frelinghuysen’s efforts in words from 
“Poor Richard’? “Strive to be the greatest man in your country 
and you may be disappointed; strive to be the best and you may 
succeed.” “He may well win the race that runs by himself.” 

John Frelinghuysen, the second son, was born at Three Mile Run 
in 1727, educated under his father’s tutelage and then went to Hol- 
land to perfect his education. He was called while in Holland to 
take charge of three of the churches to which his father had min- 
istered for over a quarter of a century. At that time he had not been 
ordained and could not accept the call, but being licensed by the 
Classis of Amsterdam in 1750, he indicated his willingness to em- 
bark for the United States, and he reached Raritan in the summer 
of that year. For four years he ministered to these churches. 

Before he left Holland he married the daughter of a Dutch mer- 
chant, Dinah Van Bergh, who exerted great influence in the church 
as the wife of John Frelinghuysen and after his death as the wife 
of Dr. Jacob R. Hardenbergh. Her father was a wealthy merchant. 
extensively engaged in the East India trade, who reared his family 
in the fashion and splendor of the metropolis but without any in- 
struction in religion. Notwithstanding this atmosphere, she early 
showed deep religious devotion. Dr. Steele says of her, “She became 
the subject of divine grace in her early youth and was remarkable 
for her attainments in Godliness and unusual exercise of faith.” 
Her father was averse to her marriage to John Frelinghuysen; and 
when John pressed his suit for marriage before sailing, he was re- 
fused. The sailing vessel in which John Frelinghuysen left Holland 
was compelled to turn back into the harbor owing to a severe storm. 
He again went to Dinah and asked her to go with him to America, 
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. saying that he believed it was an act of God that he had been forced 
to return, and that it was a call to her to go. She finally decided to 
go with him. The old Dutch Parsonage, which stands in Somerville 
today, was built with bricks that they brought in the sailing vessel 
from Holland. It was in this building that John F relinghuysen began 
the work of educating theological students, and among them was 
young Jacob Rutsen Hardenbergh, who married his widow, as well 
as William Jackson and Rynier Van Nest—the beginning, it may 
fairly be said, of the college and seminary at New Brunswick. 

The married life of John Frelinghuysen and Dinah Van Bergh 
was of short duration, as he died about four years after taking up 
his ministerial duties. Their one son, who became General Frederick 
Frelinghuysen, of whom I will speak later, carried on the family 
record in his services to his state and country. 

After John Frelinghuysen’s death, Mrs. F relinghuysen prepared 
to return to Holland, when she was confronted with an offer of 
marriage from Hardenbergh, the young divinity student, who was 
only seventeen years of age. He had not completed his studies and 
was much younger than she, and her surprise was indicated by the 
answer, ‘My child, what are you thinking about?” Finally, she con- 
sented to the second marriage with this young man who became a 
distinguished scholar and divine, who was the first President of 
Rutgers College, who preached during the trying period of the 
Revolution and held the church together when the country was dis- 
tracted by a war. He became the minister of this New Brunswick 
church in 1784. The actual start of Queen’s (Rutgers), its charter 
in 1766 and its work in 1771, was largely due to his zeal in this 
behalf when living at Raritan. 

Ot this little circle that I have mentioned here, we find John 
Frelinghuysen, following his father, the inspiration and founder of 
theological education in New Jersey, who died at the age of twenty- 
seven; Dr. Hardenbergh, who married Mrs. John Frelinghuysen, 
carrying on the classical education within the church; and Juffrouw 
Hardenbergh, his wife, in the background, continuing her wide in- 
fluence through her long life, dying at the age of eighty-two years, 
long after her husband who died at fifty-seven; and Frederick Fre- 
linghuysen, becoming first tutor of Rutgers College and serving in 
the Army of Washington, gallantly fighting for liberty at the battles 
of Trenton and Princeton. 

I might go on and speak of other descendants of these great 
men; of Theodore Frelinghuysen, the son of Frederick, also noted 
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for his great piety, a man of intellectual attainments who graduated 
at Princeton, became United States Senator, and finally the Presi 
dent of Rutgers College, who was the Whig candidate on the ticket 
with Henry Clay for Vice President of the United States. And the 
other Frelinghuysens, following in the footsteps of their ancestors 
—Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, a United States Senator and Secre- 
tary of State, and his son, Frederick, a man of godly character, who 
was for many years active in church work and one of the Trustees 
of Rutgers College. I need not dwell more upon the bearers of the 
name. It is pertinent to add, however, that in all of the succeeding 
generations, its male representatives have been officially identifiec 
with the church to which their sires belonged, the Dutch Reformed 
Church. 
I do not wish my audience to feel that this is only a biograph- 
ical sketch and a laudation of the Frelinghuysen family. It is be- 
cause they are closely related with the earlier movements in the 
church and this locality that I have mentioned them; and because as 
a descendant I have been asked to speak of their character and ser 
vices. Equally prominent were the other faithful servants, their 
colleagues and contemporaries, in the great formative struggle of the 
church and school in this locality. Side by side with the church came 
the school, and one of the great principles of the Dutch Reformed 
Church was to foster secular education. 
I wish time permitted me to speak of others who followed the 
Frelinghuysens with the same devotion and zeal which characterized 
them. Leydt, Condit, Fonda, Ludlow, Ferris ,and many others. 
So today we celebrate not only years of history but the honor 
able names of the men who have made it, bowing in reverence to 
their unquenchable faith and heroic life. 
What a moral it points to the present age and generation. The 
foundation of all civilized society was the church’s influence. Its in- 
fluence was felt in all the currents of religious, intellectual and po- 
litical thought, and was the rock upon which our civilization was 
built. Let us repair and revitalize that spirit. The church must be 
the spiritual service station of the nation. Impair it and you stop all 
development and progress. It is the safeguard of civilization, the 
bulwark of our liberties. | care not what sect or belief, or what re 
ligious thought prevails, Atheism must gain no foothold in America 
“Remove not the ancient landmarks which thy fathers have set.’ 
Perhaps some magic hand will bring back to us the old days of 
social church life that radiated from the congregation, the parsonage, 
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the church porch; and that atmosphere that contributed so much to 
the wholesome and homogeneous community where every member had 
a part in promoting the welfare of the church and the locality. It 
was an obligation on every member of the household—three services 
a day (perhaps we were over-churched, we didn’t think so then). 
My father and mother gave a lifetime of service in church work in 
the Third Reformed Church at Raritan, of which my father laid 
the cornerstone. He was Elder, Superintendent of the Sunday School, 
Secretary of the Somerset County Bible Society. Aunt Kate Fre- 
linghuysen, for forty years head of the Infant class in the Raritan 
Church, dying at the ripe age of 94, retaining her faculties and deep 
faith to the day of her death, always setting aside part of her income 
to support church work, giving me, when a boy, an allowance of a 
penny a week and puzzled at my lack of enthusiasm in collecting it, 
when I found the deed of gift contained a stipulation that it should 
be put on the plate on Sunday. Aunt Louise Chambers, wife of Dr. 
IT. W. Chambers, Pastor of the Collegiate Church, a typical church 
wife and mother, sister of my father, working in the city church 
with her husband, and when he supplied at Raritan in the summer. 
The influence of her loving kindness controlling the many turbulent 
children she marshalled under her wing in the church pew on Sun- 
day, providing before each service a supply of calamus root lozenges 
which she made, and lemon drops which she bought. Every service, 
I remember, was begun with a chorus of muffled coughs, which were 
not suppressed until the sugar coated bribes were forthcoming from 
her black silk reticule which she carried. A wonderful woman who 
had raised eleven children in the church and yet found time during 
the summer to enjoy her favorite pastime, fishing in the Millstone 
River once a week. 

The purpose of the historical review at the Anniversary cele- 
bration, is to show to the present generation, particularly the youth, 
that the blessings we now enjoy were purchased at great sacrifice, 
and to bring more vividly before them the lesson that if they are to 
enjoy a continuation of these benefits they must hold fast to the ideals 
of their forefathers, and raise higher our moral standards by render- 
ing unselfish, patriotic service to the nation and the church. 

So, in the portrayal of this interesting panorama of the past, we 
shall be thrilled as the scenes are traced down the pathway of time 
for the past two hundred and fifty years. The earlier settlers, the life 
of the Indians, and the struggle for a foothold in the new land—the 
building of the church, the schoolhouse and the mill, the conflict for 
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liberty, the actors, who as clergymen, school-teachers, soldiers and 
statesmen, all play their parts in the great drama of forming a gov 
ernment of the people, and founding a nation where the blessings 
of opportunity have been the marvel of the ages. 

New Brunswick’s history sparkles with the record of her great 
men of the past, but let us here today remember that her future rests 
in the hands of all her men and women and children, whose fortune 
it may be to do still greater deeds than any yet performed. Truly the 
future holds as many changes as the past. Our hope is in unselfis 
leadership. We have conquered a continent. We have the materials 
for a greater civilization, but we shall not have the greatest possible 
civilization until good government and spiritual morality inspire us 
to our best achievements. Let us make government as vital as it was 


fathers faced their problems as men who realized that all power and 
all earthly contentment came from a Supreme Being who guided the 
destinies of this new continent where they had settled. Let us realize 
that they wished a government which would make life not only me 
chanically easy, but spiritually and morally good. Let us return to the 
principles of those early founders whose clear vision of public duty 
and service maintained the high standards of decency and morality 
in government down through the years. Let us fight to the last ditch 
any decline of political morals and political duty. Let us seek a revival 
in church and state which will bring a new patriotism which takes 
its inspiration from the memorable days of the past, and adapt those 
simple precepts of religious fervor, justice and integrity, to our own 
day. 

New Brunswick faces the future with a glorious history, with the 
inspiration of those pioneer clergymen, soldiers, and statesmen, whe 
made us a nation. The framework has been built; the reward of the 
good life individually and nationally is for that people which most 
wisely and most justly utilizes its inheritance. 


“Our Fathers’ God from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We meet today, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee. 
To thank Thee for the era done 
And trust Thee for the opening one. 
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“And make Thou us through centuries long 
In peace secure, in justice strong. 
Around our gift of freedom draw ™ 
The safeguards of Thy righteous law. 
And cut in some diviner mould 
Let the new Cycle shame the old.” 


At the Presbyterian Church, the second oldest church organization 
in the city, founded not later than 1726, the service was conducted 
by the minister, the Rev. Cordie J. Culp, D.D., and an historical 
sermon was preached by him. At this service also a tablet on the 
inner wall of the church, the gift of Mr. James Neilson, was un- 
veiled—in memory of Colonel John Neilson and other members of 
the Neilson family officially connected with the church from its 
earliest days and distinguished always in all the life of the city. 

Dr. Culp said in his sermon, “Presbyterians in the early days of 
New Brunswick,” the chief contribution of the Presbyterian Church 
to the city was a “vital religion.” Following the religious wars in 
Europe, he said, religion reached a low point, and it was only revived 
by the Pietistic movement which again introduced humanity into 
religion. 

This movement was carried to the American colonies, Dr. Culp 
continued, by William Tennent, whose son, Gilbert Tennent, also 
trained in the same faith, became the first Presbyterian pastor in 
New Brunswick. “The Presbyterians then joined with the Dutch,” he 
said, “‘to bring this vital religion to New Brunswick.” 

“Presbyterianism,” the pastor said, “is a child of the Protestant 
Reformation, but it is not a theology or a sect, it is a form of church 
government.” This government, he said, is one based on the principles 
of democracy in which the people elect the presbyters or church gov- 
ernors. This republican form of church government given by Calvir 
found its way into France, Scotland, England and parts of Germany 
and from these places was brought to the early American colonies. 

“It is proper,” said the minister, “that the committee in charge of 
New Brunswick’s anniversary celebration sees fit to have the celebra- 
tion begin in the churches. In doing this,” he said, “they are recog- 
nizing the place the church has had in the development of the city. 
The church has been the guardian and dynamic of the morals and 
the family, and it has been the mother of the school.” 
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Dr. Culp traced the history of the New Brunswick Presbyterian 
Church, pointing out the important part played in municipal affairs 
‘by deacons and elders of the church. Especially important, he said, 
was the work of the Neilsons, John Taylor, and Dr. Moses Scott. 

Two antique chairs from the “Old Yellow Church” of 1784 were 
placed on the pulpit Sunday morning. They were loaned by Freeman 
Woodbridge, secretary of the board of trustees. Dr. Culp also ex- 
hibited a ticket used in a lottery conducted by the church more than 
a century ago. The purpose of the lottery was to raise funds tor 
building a church and securing the services of a pastor. The lottery 
ticket was loaned by Miss Helen H. Janeway, 92 Easton avenue. 


At Christ Church, Protestant Episcopal, the third oldest church 
organization in the city, founded in 1742, the rector, the Rev. Walter 
H. Stowe, conducted the service. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Remsen B. Ogilby, D.D., president of Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, a native of New Brunswick, grandson of Rev. 
John D. Ogilby, rector of the church nearly a century ago and, as 
well, professor in Rutgers College. 


“We can not build for the future without knowledge of what has already 
happened,” he said, “and on this anniversary of our city’s birth, we would do 
well to consider what achievements have been made during the passage of these 
centuries. 

“Mathematics teaches us that the whole is equal to the sum of its parts, 
but history shows that, in reference to the unity of the human body and of 
the church, the axiom is utterly inadequate. The whole of each is greater than 
the sum of its members for each possesses an inherent quality unknown to its 
members: the body, a soul; the church, the mystic spirit of Christ. 

“During the last 100 years,” he said, “we have won our way to a better 
understanding of the people about us. The divisions that separate Christian 
bodies are the wounds in the body of Christ and by careful study and con- 
sideration of others we have found the balm to heal these wounds, 

“We have come to a realization that we of the church, we of the laity 
as well as we of the priesthood, have a responsibility for leadership, a freedom 
of thought and of touch, and an imperishable tradition of the past. We must 
learn to discard all false knowledge of the outside world and retain the truth | 
of the church as the doctors throw away all old theories and former knowledge 
of medicine except that of anatomy which is ever constant.” 

“We must possess the imagination to project ourselves into the future; to 
what is going to be and what is to be the future of the church for which 
Christ died. We must know the past and be able to look into the future,” he 
said, “in order to live in the present. We must strive for a complete unity 
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. of our church as the colonial leaders in New Brunswick and New Jersey fought 
for the unity of the colonies.” 

“Differences in the faiths,” he concluded, “are precious as long as they 
are not divisive. We must find that unity of loyalty that is referred to in the 
statement of Bishop Brent ‘Let no man strive for world peace unless he loves 
his own country well enough to die for it first’.” 


At the First Baptist Church, Rev. J. Bruce Gilman spoke on 
“Baptists in the Early Days.” He said in part: 


“The first Baptist Church in the United States was organized 292 years 
ago. Because Roger Williams preached that magistrates had no right to compel 
people to worship God, he was banished from the Massachusetts colony, In the 
dead of winter, with a few friends, he made his way to the shores of Nar- 
ragansett Bay and founded a settlement which he named Providence. It is now 
a city of nearly 300,000 inhabitants, In this little village in 1638, he organized 
the first Baptist Church in America. 

“Persecution of the Baptists in other colonies both increased their numbers 
and scattered them. President Dunster, of Harvard College, was forced to 
resign his position in the college because he preached against infant baptism. 

“Some of these Baptists, persecuted in Massachusetts, moved to New 
Hampshire. However, as New Hampshire was under the jurisdiction of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, Baptists felt the oppression of the Puritan Church. 

“A group of these Baptists who were living on the left bank of the Pis- 
cataway River in New Hampshire, thinking that there was little hope of 
religious liberty in New England, emigrated to Long Island. There they re- 
mained until the English came into power. Harassed by the new government, 
they availed themselves of the larger liberty offered by the Proprietors of New 
Jersey and moved to this neighborhood. In 1666 they founded the township of 
Piscataway, named after their old home in New Hampshire. At that time New 
Brunswick did not exist. These early settlers organized their church in 1683, 
now known as the Stelton Baptist Church. Benedict says, ‘The Baptists prob- 
ably have the honor of being the oldest religious association in this county.’ 

“Baptists in New Brunswick were members of the church in Stelton. It 
was not until 1809 that a church was planned, when a plot of land on the corner 
of George and Somerset streets, was presented to the Baptists by Mrs. Gertrude 
Parker, of Perth Amboy. However, the building was not completed until 1813. 
The First Baptist Church of New Brunswick was organized September 21, 
1816. When the railroad came through New Brunswick the Baptists were 
obliged to move their house of worship. The present church building was 
dedicated February 15, 1838. 

“The Baptists had a prominent part in the great revival of 1837. It was 
a time of financial depression somewhat like the present, The mercantile fail- 
ures in New York City in a single fortnight amounted to 100 millions of 
dollars. The National Bank suspended specie payment. When earthly treas- 
ures were vanishing so rapidly, it is not strange that men valued those treas- 
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ures which are safe from earthly corruptions. In their anxiety and distress 
people turned to God. A 

“In 1837 three men met to pray at the home of Judge Peter P. Runyon, 
for twenty-two years superintendent of the Baptist Sunday School. It was the 
beginning of a mighty outpouring of God’s spirit on New Brunswick. It is esti- 
mated that out of a population of 6,000, 600 united with the different churches. 
Of this number 160 joined the Baptist Church. A writer says, ‘It was a time 
never to be forgotten in the religious history of our city.’ 

“In 1872 the Remsen Avenue, now the Livingston Avenue Church, was 
organized. In 1876, the colored Baptists formed a church, now the thriving 
Ebenezer Baptist Church. The First Hungarian Baptist Church was organized 
in 1922 and is steadily growing. In 1926 the Highland Park Baptist Church 
was formed, and is doing a large and increasing work. 

“The total Baptist membership of New Brunswick and Highland Park 
is now 1,873, a growth from twenty-four in 1816. If adherents are counted who 
are not members, the number would reach several thousands. The eleven mem- 
bers of the Baptist Church established in the wilderness of Rhode Island have 
now grown to 8,670,000. In other words, one person in every fourteen in the 
United States is a member of a Baptist Church.” 


At the Livingston Avenue Reformed Church Dr. Carl H. Gramm 
took as his topic “The Church and the City.” With his text “Except 
the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it,” he dis- 
cussed the contributions which religious forces had made to the de- 
velopment of New Brunswick and talked of the growing of the city 
paralleled by the lowering of spiritual, moral and ethical standards 
upon which the church stands. 

Rev. Carl Reamer, of the St. James Methodist Church, had as his 
topic, “What Price Redemption.” He told of the sacrifices that are 
made for the things that are worth while, the contributions of others 
who have gone before us, to the city, the state and the church. 

Rev. J. M. Pettit in his address at St. John the Evangelist 
Church, traced the part that religion played in New Brunswick. He 
gave a brief outline of the various events in the city’s history and 
concluded with the part of the Episcopal Church in New Brunswick 
since its founding. The regular service at St. John’s was augmented by 
part of the choir of the New Jersey College for Women and a six- 
piece orchestra also composed of students from the women’s college. 

In his sermon on “Building the City,” Rev. Arthur M. Shenefelt, 
of the First Methodist Church, declared that “this city is young. 
The city of the future will be determined by schools and institutions, 
but the spirit of the city will be the contribution of the churches.” 
He traced the influences of cities from earliest times and then 
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discussed present day problems presented by the city. “Jesus lived ina 
crowd,” he said, “and the Gospel of Jesus is social. The history of 
civilization is the history of cities, but the modern city still lacks ade- 
quate explanation and interpretation.” “The task of the city,” Mr. 
Shenefelt concluded, “is to develop the noblest faculties of individuals 
and to secure a unity of community life.’ 

Rev. Ralph S. Carlisle spoke upon “The Church and the City” in 
the Pitman M. E. Church. He gave a short history of New Brunswick 
and spoke of the influences which contributed to the growth of the 
city such as its location on the river and the main highway, its fertile 
soil and the rugged manhood of the first settlers. He discussed the 
fine schools and colleges, the diversified industries and the influences 
of the various churches. He concluded by stating that the church and 
the city always cooperate in securing the best things for the city and 
in guarding its welfare. 

The four landmarks of United States history—the home, the 
school, the Bible and the Church—were the subject of Rev. Samuel 
Latham, pastor of the Trinity M. E. Church of Highland Park. He 
spoke at a union meeting of members of the Trinity Church and the 
Highland Park Baptist Church in a service which was part of the 
preliminary exercises of the 250th anniversary. 


Mr. Latham took his text from proverbs 22:28—“Remove not the ancient 
landmarks that thy father hath set.’ Explaining the historic background of the 
Bible passage, the minister said that in Bible times the borders of men’s prop- 
erty were marked with stones, referred to as landmarks, and a land owner 
must necessarily be honest to resist the temptation of pushing his landmarks 
over on his neighbor’s territory, thus gaining much property, 


The landmarks referred to in the text, however, were stones placed at the 
point on the Jordan River at which the Israelites so miraculously crossed in 
their exodus from Egypt. These stones were to remain in their place as a 
reminder to future generations of the grace and goodness of God. 


In considering the landmarks of America’s history, Mr. Latham said each 
person should forget himself as an individual and consider himself as a part 
of a great host of citizens of the United States. 


The first of the institutions that we have and that we are forgetting is the 
home. 

“If you pick up a paper in these days,” he said, “you do not see homes 
advertised for sale any more. They are all flats or apartments. A waxed floor 
and a radio seem to make up a home instead of the old fashioned homestead 
in which our forefathers reared their families in righteous and God fearing 
ways.” 
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He mentioned the Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth, They did not land 
in a home, he said, but soon after they were here, they prayed to God that they 
might find shelter and, after many trials and hardships, they made the rocky 
coast on which they landed a home. 

The second of the waning landmarks mentioned was the school. Althougil 
the system is very efficient, the minister said there was still plenty of room 
for criticism and he mentioned the modern tendency to omit inspirational parts 
from the opening exercises. 

“If any of you are teachers, and have an opportunity to influence the 
children under your care,” he said, “I implore you to carry on your exercises 
in as devotional a manner as possible.” 

The Bible, described by the minister as the mirror of life and the waa 
of God which has always been in existence and will remain in existence until 
the end of time, was ‘also pointed out as one of the landmarks that American 
citizens are forgetting. 

“We should uphold the Bible,’ Mr. Latham told the two congregations. 
“We should live for it, and, if the time ever comes when it is necessary, we 
should die for it as the martyrs did in the time of their persecution.” 

The Church, as the fourth landmark, was pictured as an indispensable 
asset to a community, and one about which the lives of its congregation should 
center, 

“Shall we not be able to say,” was the conclusion, “when our children ask, 
“Yes, these are the landmarks of God’s mercy toward us?’ We should preserve 
our heritage for coming generations even better than it has been preserved 
for us.” 





Trinity Church was so crowded for the anniversary sermon that 
it was necessary to place rows of chairs in the aisles to seat the 
listeners. 

In honor of the anniversary, solemn benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament was held in St. Peter’s Church. Monsignor Peter 
J. Hart related the history of New Brunswick through the past 250. 
years. The Rosary was recited, and there was congregational singing. 
Mrs. Robert Kenyon sang “Veni Creator,” and Mrs. Frank Brennan 
presided at the organ. | 

“All of us like to remember happy anniversaries,’ Monsignor 
Hart said, “such as the anniversary of a birthday, or one’s First Com- | 
munion Day.’ He then went on to discuss the worth and spiritual 
values in commemorating such a civic anniversary as is in progress 
now in New Brunswick. He recounted the founding of the city, its 
expansion and its contributions to the history of the nation. “In a 
matter of patriotism,’’ Monsignor Hart declared, “all peoples of all 
faiths are united.” 
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More than 2,000 members of the Sacred Heart Church attended 
the four masses and heard Father John J. West, their pastor, and 
Father Lyons, assistant priest, deliver inspiring sermons on the 250th 
anniversary of New Brunswick and the part that the Catholic Church 
_ played in the early history of this city. 

“From a handful of Catholics between 1805 and 1813 in New 
Brunswick, the Catholic population has grown until at the present 
time, half of the population is composed of members of the Catholic 
Church,” said Father West. 

He traced the early history of the Catholic Church in New Bruns- 
wick and declared that in the early days mass was celebrated in a 
private home on Albany street by a priest who came here from New 
York once a month to administer the sacraments, while today there 
are seven Catholic churches. 

New Brunswick was a mission station in the early days and priests 
came here from New York. As the Catholic flock grew in New 
Brunswick, Father John Rogers was sent here to take charge. 

Rabbi A. Klein of Congregation Ohavy Emeth, A. U., 71, New 
street, preached a special sermon on Tuesday morning at 9 o’clock in 
observance of the city’s 250th anniversary celebration. 

The anniversary comes at an opportune time for people of Jewish 
faith for Tuesday is the concluding day of the Feast of Succoth or 
Feast of the Tabernacles, which is a holiday of praise and thanks- 
giving for the harvest. 

On the concluding day of the feast, special prayers are offered for 
the dead and living. 
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CHAPTER IV 


UNION SERVICE OF PRAISE AND 
THANKSGIVING 


THE SONG SERVICE OF THE NATIONS 


HE formal, united start by the city of the anniversary pro- 
gram was the service of praise and thanksgiving on Sunday 


afternoon at half past two o’clock in the State Theatre. 
The weather, as in the morning, was all that could be desired. The 
theatre, generously made available by its managers, made possible 
an assembly of nearly 3,000 people; it was filled. Tickets had been 
issued, without charge of course, to all officially connected with the 
celebration, to all known to be especially interested in such musical 
program, and to citizens generally on their application. Mr. Fred 
A. Hart, chairman, was in immediate and full charge, with able and 
active assistants. The stage had been enlarged to accommodate the 
large chorus and orchestra. The program, one hour of it, was broad- 
casted over station WOR, with perfect audition. The long con- 
tinued training under the able and inspiring leadership of Profes- 
sors McKinney, Newton and Jones had very happy result. The news 
report of the time says: “a magnificent concert service of praise 
and thanksgiving . . . It was a beautiful and impressive service, 
essentially religious, with a fine solemnity about it. A more fitting 
inauguration of the anniversary celebration could not have been de- 
vised. The first class orchestral work and the splendidly sung hymns 
made the concert a memorable one not only for the celebration now 
at hand but for music lovers of New Brunswick.” 


250th Anniversary 
of the 
CITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


. 


SERVICE OF PRAISE AND THANKSGIVING 
Sunday, October 12, 1930 
2:30-P; M. 
The State Theatre 
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ORCHESTRAL PRELUDE, “Wachet Atif? c.cccccccseccesesereeeeeeeresrerssneesnes Bach-Esposito 
The New Brunswick Symphony Orchestra 

under the direction of J. Earle Newton 
Pee Qa We Carer er ha LAH Leeman Ue toe, Beene team To Rev, Jasper S. Hogan, D.D. 
SCRIPTURE READING | sc.ecocssssessscsinescocsnnssmensnentsssasensessonnss Rabbi Maurice A. Hirshberg 
CHORALE “Now Thank We All Our God” ...cecsesesessetercecenensseensnseesesessenseass Bach 
Congregation, Chorus and Orchestra 


Now thank we all our God, 
With heart, and hands, and voices, 
Who wondrous things hath done, 
In Whom His world rejoices; 
Who from our mother’s arms 
Hath blessed us on our way 

With countless gifts of love, 

And still is ours to-day. 


ANNIVERSARY ANNOUNCEMENT 2... -sesssoessesseese Rev. Wm. H. S. Demarest, D.D., 
Chairman of the Committee 


SECOND SYMPHONY, “Larghetto”  .ccrovecssscsarscosespasscssssscesessosaenseniogesavensnitaen Beethoven 
The New Brunswick Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of J. Earle Newton 


Hymn “O God, Our Help In Ages Past” 


1. O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home: 


2. Before the hills in order stood, 
Or earth received her frame, 
From everlasting Thou art God, 
To endless years the same. 


3. A thousand ages in Thy sight 
Are like an evening gone; 
Short ‘as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising sun. 


4. Time, like an ever rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away; 
They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 


5. O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Be Thou our guard while troubles last, 
And our eternal home. 
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me) Praise Ye The Name Of The Lord? cocccccsccccssscccsccsseseocccscc., Tschatkowsky 
, Unaccompanied Chorus 
(b) “The One Hundred and Fiftieth Psalm” ...eecccccssos..... aps Cesar Franck 


Chorus and Orchestra 
under the direction of Howard D. McKinney 


SYMPHONY, “From the New World,” “Largo” ...ccccccccccsssssssssssssseccsssoccccoocssss., Dvorak 
The New Brunswick Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of J. Earle Newton 


Re ee Mighty rortress. sx Orit God snieeidihiessssii Rodos ocodkacs.. Bach 


1. A mighty fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing; 
Our helper He amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing; 
For still our ancient foe 
Doth seek to work us woe; 
His craft and power are great 
And armed with cruel hate, 
On earth is not his equal. 


2. Did we in our own strength confide, 
Our striving would be losing,— 
Were not the right Man on our side, 
The Man of God’s own choosing: 
Dost ask who that may be? 

Christ Jesus, it is He! 

Lord Sabaoth, His name, 
From age to age the same; 
And He must win the battle, 


3. That word above all earthly powers— 
No thanks to them—abideth; 
The Spirit and the gifts are ours, 
Through Him who with us sideth: 
Let goods and kindred go, 
This mortal life also; 
The body they may kill, 
God’s truth abideth still; 
His kingdom is forever. 


Excerpts from he Sivermiciemmwaices A ok ae ee Ba a Mendelssohn 
Soli, Chorus and Otenestie 


(a) “All men, All Things,” Chorus 


(b) “Praise Thou The Lord,” Soprano Solo and Women’s Chorus 
Soprano Solo, Helen C. Woodruff 
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Tuba—D. Kazanjian. 

Clarinets—Ralph Whiteman, Peter Lahney, 
Trombones—Charles Clausen, Peter Syslo, H. Ulbricht. 
Bassoons—William Staehle, Oscar Modess. 
Trumpets—Nicholas Rothschinck, Mathew Gross, Robert Hart. 
Percussion—William Vail, Frank Knoll. 


ANNIVERSARY ANNOUNCEMENT 











With service in the churches this morning and with this Servic 
of Praise and Thanksgiving, the City of New Brunswick begins it 
Commemoration of the 250th Anniversary of the Settlement anc 
200th Anniversary of its Royal Charter. In 1680 on the land wher 
the city now stands the first settler had his home. In 1730 Georg 
the Second, King of England, granted a city charter to the few peo- 
ple who then composed a growing and ambitious town. 

The Raritan Valley had long been the home of the Raritar 
Indians. Here, where New Brunswick stands, the trails of othe 
tribes crossed the river: trail from the mountains to the sea anc 
trail from Manhattan to the Falls of the Delaware. Along this secon¢ 
trail came the white man; it was now the path of the explorer, the 
missionary, the trader. From 1686 John Inian had his ferry for the 
growing travel from the North River to the South River, from New 
England to Virginia. More homes centered at the river ; a community 
was born—Inian’s Ferry. In its beginning streets and on the fertile 
land around were now the families of the Dutch, the English, the 
Scotch, the French. 

Thirty years as Inian’s Ferry, and a new name quietly came in. 
To the throne of England in 1714 came the Brunswick family; se 
comes the name of Brunswick to the loyal town in the province 
across the sea; and in due time by charter of the King the name 
New Brunswick. 

In the adventure and the industry of those earliest days the spiri 
of faith and the fear of God was sure and strong. The century had 
scarce turned when the Dutch Reformed had their house of worship. 
In 1720 from the mother country came to them Frelinghuysen, man 
of evangelism, of spiritual dynamic, forerunner in New Jersey of the 
Great Awakening. To the Presbyterians, starting their church in 1726, 
came at once Gilbert Tennent, from the Log College of Neshaminy 
so convinced, so vigorous, so courageous in his gospel that those of 
his church banded in all the colonies for vital religion were called 
the New Brunswick party. With these men in the new born city 
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- George Whitefield stood more than once to preach within the church 
or on the open ground beside it to the thousands that flocked from 
near and far to hear his overwhelming words. In those same years 
the Anglican Church too was feeling its way to its full founding 
in 1742. 

They were, too, these pioneers, an eager people in the common 
life. The city charter was granted on their petition not so much for 
better way of local rule, but more for the better and the larger 
carry-on of trade in which the community was engaged. The river 
bore the grain from a wide westward country to the bay and to near 
and distant places in the colonies. Sloops were builded in the city. 
Here lived their owners, and from the city went the sailors and the 
merchantmen. | 

Along the old Indian trail, the early white man’s path, now be- 
come the Great Road, the King’s Highway, passed the new and 
now constant procession of travellers, on whatever purpose bent. 
The stage coach now connects the city with Trenton and Philadelphia. 
Inns, one and another, now dot the streets near the river ; and, halted 
by the river, the passengers stop for dinner or for the night. Then 
by boat or stage again on their way. So was the town well known 
to all men of high and low degree who travelled from colony to 
colony along the sea-board. 

It was not strange that it became the home of leaders in society 
and in state as well as in commerce. No small social prestige had 
New Brunswick in the best days of the houses we call Buccleuch, 
Ross Hall, Ivy Hall, the days later of General Anthony Walton 
White, Colonel John Bayard, Colonel John Neilson, Chief Justice 
Andrew Kirkpatrick, days of the Livingstons and the Morrises, days 
of William Paterson, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, master-workman on the Constitution. 

Intimate in the commerce, the society, the politics, the church of 
‘the 18th Century, the city was alertly alive to the new patriotism 
flaming here and there in the colonies as the second half of the 
century began. Protest against oppression, growing spirit of inde- 
pendence, quick organizing for service in the field, heroic deeds and 
heroic endurance are the voice of New Brunswick in the days when 
a new Republic is being born. 

In its high tradition little is more cherished than the place which 
Washington holds in its story, his stop on the way to the army at 
Cambridge, his stay here two days when the British were hard after 
him, his visit to see what the people had suffered when the British 
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departed after their half-year’s stay, his resting here after the Battle, 
of Monmouth celebrating with his army the Fourth of July 1778, | 
his uniting of forces here for united march to Yorktown and the’ 
ending of the war. 

Through less dramatic days and years down to this day of t 
far on year has come the throbbing life of this ancient city, the 
same, yet so much not the same. With people so many more and so / 
various, industry full grown, education well-rounded and generous, 
religion still its pearl of great price, the city of New Brunswick 
commemorates the turn of a quarter-millenium of its history and 
magnifies the Name of Him without Whom the builders of a city 
build in vain. a 

It is my privilege to announce in part the commemoration events 
—the song service of the nations this Sunday evening at 7.30 o’clock 
in the State Theatre, the civic parade on Monday afternoon at 2 
o’clock, the school parade on Tuesday morning at 10.30 o’clock, the) 
public meeting on Wednesday morning at 11 o’clock in the State) 
Theatre, with message from the President of the United States 
addresses by the Governor of New Jersey, the Lieutenant Governor 
of the Province of New Brunswick, the Netherlands Minister at) 
Washington, and His Britannic Majesty’s Consul at New York 
also the great pageant on Monday evening and on Tuesday evening 
at 7.45 at Neilson Field, presenting in symbolism and in picturesque) 
historical episodes high points in the history of the city. 

“Let the people praise Thee, O God, let all the people praise® 
thee!” y 








SONG SERVICE OF THE NATIONS 


In the evening the great State Theatre was more than filled for 
the song service of the nations. Hundreds of people were turned® 
away, no room available for them. The large stage had especially 
arranged seating to accommodate together all the assembled groups ¥ 
of singers. Intense interest had been shown among all the groups 
in their preparation for the program, among their compatriots and 
among all the citizens of the city. The idea of the program and the 
accomplishing of it were regarded by the city in general as serving 
in peculiarly important way the purpose of the anniversary and the 
welfare of the vari-nationed city. Mrs. Kenneth R. Harper, who as 
chairman of the national groups committee was especially responsible 
for the successful organizing of the program, and Mr. Fred A. Hart, 
chairman of the music committee, organizer of all the theatre ar- 
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‘rangements, were in immediate charge. Press comments at the time 
says that the service was “enthusiastically received,” that one group 
and another was “greatly applauded,” and that “applause became 
uproarious for the Ukrainian Choir under the direction of Pro- 
fessor George Kirichenko; the choir gave encores.” The evening 
reached a splendid climax when the Negro Chorus, under Mr. F. J. 
Work, led all the other choruses and the standing congregation in 
the closing hymn, “America.” 


200th ANNIVERSARY 
of the 
CITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


. 


SONG SERVICE OF THE NATIONS 
Sunday, October 12, 1930 
7730" MM, 


. 


The State Theatre 


a cee eoetclnin se cecaedogppito nivnb old cekedsin oooh Rev, Pasquale Mugnano 
Soncs or ITALy 


Choir of St. Mary’s Mount Virgin; under the direction of 
Professor Menlo Palombi 


ERNIE ge Wipes dees saints actus ineciviecivaxttvh Bay Pier Battista 
STENT ALO BEAT ead dod exits denecsnstacdedevervnds'ssAibenveres Rev. P, Atanasio 
Se EST 8 Pood Rig tty 906 1 Same Aa Oo Rye ie ie Re a Cherubini 
4. E L’ora che pia 


5. Ave Maris Stella 
Soncs OF PoLAND 


Choir of St. Joseph's Church, under the direction of Professor Duda 
and Soloist 
APE CR eee Na a on as aoe cs cin Gach ches foses CusscupecauchGienek Noblewski 


Soncs oF GERMANY 


Singing Society Aurora, under the direction of Professor Eugen Steinbach 


(hayes EOS Re aS a a eee Franz Schubert 
PAUP ATTN ECE 0152) EL Eee RE Se AED Franz Schubert 
eee PORT eee OA ICG ROT TIGIT ) isa, ictccnsdsnsstisostocnets Mark Andrews 
Be POST URIBE CITES POTEL Ooo, scans eno vcarenseecapsoyoaventveas A, Fleischer 
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Soncs OF UKRAINE 
Ukrainian Choir, under the direction of Professor George Kirichenko 


BP VE vo cde Rereceee<onip retnn ss ody sob csem axnnvenceu gh pos as Stupnytzky 
2. Folk Songs 
Bi SOULE Nntnevtesrtiaadaebendlan Citi in ata M,. Leontovytch 
By CTY iV BIRD O10 ici deve hapaentatasas taslentynaseraihciiin Yaroslavenko 
G Os? Ustinn Ya “Vponediilck. 2.28 jes capeendcern Leontovytch 
> adnate *S tora Bata asain a scecase serpin Kirichenko 
2) TARVER Tso tacts dency pce thews tethnetnetneg tetseser ete ceincatoe Davydowsky 


Soncs oF HUNGARY 


New Brunswick Independent Hungarian Singing Socety, under the 
directon of Julius Faget 


1. Dalunnepely—Song Festival ........ccccssscssesssrsseseseesees K. Thern 
2. ‘Hungarian: Folk: Songs .cé.cad bcd eet: Potpourri 
3: Orsegen—On .Guardl 25 ct cncigeaeeee K. Kuntze 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
Choral Society of New Brunswick, under the direction of Mr, F. J. Work 


1. Negro National Anthem 
2. Heaven 
3. Rise Up Shepherd 
4. Joshua Fit the Battle of Jericho 
5. Inch by Inch 
6. Swing Low 
AMERICA 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing; 

Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 


Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing; 

Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 


Bi EOTOT ION Mes ik sae cee ele Gl eS 5 Rev. Charles C. Weathers 
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GCOAPTER. V. 


THE HISTORICAL EXHIBITS 


N Monday morning the main historical exhibition was 
opened, to remain open for four days. The committee’s 
work of preparation had been singularly successful. A 
wealth of articles of historic interest were found in the city. Their 
owners were ready to loan them, offering them or granting them 
on request. The arrangements for transporting and arranging them 
were systematic and complete. On Friday and Saturday they were 
all assembled and put in place. On the succeeding Friday and Satur- 
day they were all dispersed, back in the hands of their owners 
without a single item of loss. Miss Helen L. Williamson, chair- 
man, was aided by a group of especially competent and enthu- 
silastic associates. Mr. Henry P. Schneeweiss, secretary of the com- 
mittee, made record in such minute and clear way that there re- 
mains a complete and permanent record of every article which ap- 
} peared in the exhibition with the name of the owner. 

Tables and sideboards and chairs, silver and china and glass of 
old time make were there in profusion. Portraits and mirrors and 
documents and letters of the olden time. Relics of the Revolutionary 
War, and of the Indians. An amazing variety of things associated 
| with the great men of the city, the state and the nation in past days. 

Skilled work of early citizens of New Brunswick commanded 
especial interest, furniture made by Egerton, and silver made by 
Lupp (Leupp) and by Baker and by Voorhees. So, old communion 
silver of the old Dutch Reformed Church, and of the Protestant 
| Episcopal Church of Piscataway. Great value, it was found, attached 
with many of the family treasures which the public were allowed to 
see, a rare silver bowl or flagon, it might be, or furniture of ex- 
quisite form and workmanship. The spacious room, the ample cases 
| generously provided, and the committee’s fine understanding of the 
material committed to them insured best possible grouping and dis- 
playing of that which had been assembled. 
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But this great temporary exhibit in the Insurance Building wa 
not the only exhibit of the celebration program. Outside the build- 
ing on the City Hall lawn beneath a tent was an imposing and im 
portant exhibit of old agricultural tools and machinery and of 
vehicles of all sorts. At Rutgers University Library was a special 
showing of historical treasures possessed by the University. At Buc- 
cleuch, the house and its furnishings appealed to every lover of 
the historic. The Guest House, of only less interest, was open of 
course with its special collection of laces and shawls. The Museum 
of the Theological Seminary in Suydam Hall also held open house 
for all, presenting, with exhibits of other sort, many things of historic 
significance. And, beside all this, the Craftsmen’s Society of New 
York set up for a few days one of its notable exhibits in the Wood- 
row Wilson Hotel. 

On Tuesday afternoon, October 14th, the Kirkpatrick house on 
Livingston avenue was opened to the public. This typical example of 
the town house of the period was built in the year 1797 by that dis- 
tinguished citizen and jurist, the Hon. Andrew Kirkpatrick. It was 
improved a few years later and the library wing added about the year 
1840. Changes of later years have been removed, as far as possible, 
and the building restored to substantially as finished by the Kirk- 
patrick family, who owned it for almost a century. The house con- 
tains much fine woodwork and is completely furnished with antique 
furniture in the Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton and Phyfe 
periods. Some of the pieces were once owned by such well known 
New Brunswick families as De Russy, Blakeney, Evans, Vanderbilt, 
Stryker and Warren; or were made by the local cabinet-makers, 
Egerton, Kent and Powelson. One of the tall clocks, dating from 
about 1775, bears the label of Leslie & Williams of New Brunswick. 
Supplementing the furniture are collections of old china, American 
and foreign pewter, and old Pennsylvania and New Jersey glass. 

A reciting of it all is impossible; but the story of a newswriter 
at the moment is an abundant and permanent record: 


Pages in History of New Brunswick Turned Back by Remarkable 
Exhibits Opened to Public Today 


Scores of townspeople and visitors were awed and delighted this morning 
by the extraordinary historical museum which has been established in the 
New Brunswick Fire Insurance Company building on Bayard street, by Miss 
Helen L. Williamson and her committee of twenty-eight. The exhibit opened 
at 10 o’clock this morning and will remain open until 6 o’clock this evening. 
Tomorrow the same schedule will be followed. Wednesday and Thursday the 
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museum, for such it deserves to be called, will be open to visitors from 10 a. m. 
until 10 p. m. There is no admission fee but children unaccompanied by adults — 
are not permitted to enter the building. 

Objects of great charm and beauty and historical alae have been artistic- 
ally arranged on the spacious ground floor, There were almost 150 persons in 
New Brunswick and in other parts of the state who loaned priceless pieces for 
the exhibition. The furniture of Rev. Abraham Beach, that has not been stirred 
from the ancestral roof, in almost two centuries, was loaned by his great 
great granddaughter in honor of New Brunswick’s memorable anniversary. 

One corner of the building has been devoted to the Beach collection. There 
is to be seen his ordination document. He was ordained in London, and served 
in Trinity Church, New York, before he became rector of Christ Episcopal 
Church in this city. His great wing chair is there, and his spectacles are resting 
upon an open book. The portrait of his wife smiles down upon the cozy scene. 
His massive mahogany sideboard is covered with blue china lustre ware. A 
camel’s hair shawl hangs casually over the long maple sofa. There are three 
Lowestoft jars, a mahogany work table, two rush arm chairs, silhouettes, a 
muslin scarf, a champagne glass. And on the table beside his book and spec- 
tacles rests a small picture of the distinguished rector. 

In another section of the room Mrs. J. C. G. Reynolds, of the Easton’ 
avenue turnpike, and several helpers in costume demonstrated how the wool 
from the sheep’s back is taken through the different stages to yarn. Mrs. 
Reynolds showed this morning how flax is hatchelled and twisted on the twirl- 
er. These demonstrations will be given several times daily. All of the spinning 
|wheels belong to Mrs. Reynolds. Some of them are over 200 years old. 

Percy Vail has loaned to the exhibit several Duncan Phyfe pieces, includ- 
ing a work table, a music rack, miniature bureau, stool, a silver beaker, a silver 
soup ladle, and also the spectacles worn by the cabinetmaker and his daughter’s 
fan. 

A Liberty mirror of 1780 is one of the choicest pieces, Every visitor has 
been delighted with the lavender resist tea set owned by Miss Catherine 
Schneeweiss. It has nine tea cups and saucers, two cake plates besides the 
cream and sugar bowl and teapot. 

Hon. Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, of Far Hills, sent to the exhibition the 
famous Charles Wilson Peale portrait of George Washington, the sword car- 
ried by General Frelinghuysen in the Revolution, an old book of sermons and 
the four piece silver tea set that belonged to the wife of General John Fre- 
linghuysen. 

Prints of Peale portraits of Washington and Lady Washington were loaned 
by Mrs. Robert C. H. Heck. 

The Misses Cooke, of 7 Livingston avenue, have loaned several interesting 
little pieces, including a funeral spoon dated 1691, a Dutch book of 1699, a 
tuning fork, a child’s tea set, and several games of the time of the Revolution. 

Richard Vanderveer, of 105 Burnet street, brought a collection of pistols 
of all the wars including the Revolution in which America has participated. 
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Church,” were loaned by Judge Freeman Woodbridge. 
Matthew Hogarty contributed a collection of paper money that was cif 
Judge Kirkpatrick’s chair, Baron von Steuben’s chair, and the chair ir 
which Washington sat at the inaugural dinner in New York City are to b 
Several beautiful products of the old Matthew Egerton shop on Burnet | 
street, among them a secretary owned by Herbert M. Waldron, are exhibited. | 
World to 1659”; an “Exposition of the Dominican Epistles and Gospels,” printed / 
in 1638: a Dutch wedding token 180 years old that was worn on the fore 
carried by Spencer S. Weart, also belt and epaulettes, a member of the Hun- 
terdon Troops, who escorted Lafayette through the state in 1834; snuff boxes; | 
The small leather covered trunk sent to the governor of the New Jersey i 
colony by the English Parliament is exhibited by John A. Manley. There i 
Herbert M. Waldron loaned the serving table and dinner bell from the Va 
derbilt tavern. The mantle from the old Vanderbilt home on Burnet stree 
Other objects of great interest are the Chinese Lowestoft plates used whet 
General Washington dined with Col. and Mrs, James Abeel; the “flirtatior 
fan”; the beaded bag of George Cathers’ great great grandmother that was 
traded from the Indians for vegetables from her garden; Indian knot bowl; 
chair; chess table; Chippendale chair with claw and ball feet; homespun) 
sheets; toby jugs; Windsor comb back rocker; Chippendale low boy; Sheraton” 
Mourning picture; baby’s dress made in 1820; five silver buttons. worn b 
John Van Cleef on his wedding coat about 1775; arm chair after Charles II; 
blanket; a custard set 150 years old; a milk pitcher, Bennington ware; band | 
box and leghorn hat; silver tablespoons and teaspoons made in this city by 
Indian corn grinder; Indian hatchet head; Sheffield communion service 
consisting of one flagon, one goblet, and one paten, of St. James’ Episcope 
home-made linen socks; two old waffle irons; two Chinese paintings on skeleton | 
leaves; doll’s cradle; silver rattle; Stiegel wine glasses; framed letter from” 
ton’s hair, loaned by Mrs. W. Dutton Dale, of Highland Park; a copy o 
the New York Herald of 1809; an Empire wash stand; a Hepplewhite sofa; 


Two rare chairs, from the old Presbyterian Church, known as the “Yello N ) 

culated by local and state banks long ago. 
j 

seen. ) 

Glimpsed in the many cabinets were such things as “A History of the+ 
head; old steel spectacles; playing cards; a New England primer; the sword 
patch boxes; old lustre Dutch pitchers; an 1850 sewing machine. 
a Governor Winthrop desk that has been in the Van Cleef family since 1680)) 
is to be seen. 
old clothes pins; tip-top kitchen table; Queen Anne chair; ladder back cooki 
work table. 
Martha Washington mirror; an old arithmetic; blue and white homesput 
Samuel Baker and Abraham Voorhees, and a butter knife made by Baker. 
Church in Piscataway; two lustre pitchers brought from Holland in 1620; 
Martha Washington to Mrs. George Clinton; and a lock of General Washing- | 
squirrel gun. 


: 
: 
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And this is by no means a complete inventory of the exhibit. The Leupp 
furniture brought from N. J. C. forms a beautiful part of the display. There 
are portraits of members of the Neilson family by Sharpless that had not been 
taken from the walls of the Neilson home in many years. 

The organizer of this superb exhibit, one of the finest features of the 250th 
anniversary celebration, was Miss Helen L. Williamson, Her committee was 
composed of Mrs. John J. Morrison, Miss Mary A. Demarest, Miss Agnes W. 
Storer, Miss Margaret Baldwin, Miss Elizabeth R, Baldwin, Miss Sarah V. 
Clark, Miss M. Josephine Atkinson, Miss Helen H. Janeway, Miss Laura B. 
Kirkpatrick, Miss Margaret N. Auten, Mrs. Robert E. Ross, Mrs. Charles W. 
Stevens, Mrs. Edward W. Hall, Mrs. William G. Bearman, Miss Catherine L. 
Davidson, Mrs, Robert C. Nicholas, Miss Florence E, Waldron, Herbert M. 
Waldron, Edwin R. Carpender, Richard C., Rice, Alexander S. Graham, Mrs. 
W. H. Waldron, Miss Elizabeth B. Strong, John A. Manley, Mrs. S. C. Van 
Cleef, Charles W. Pierce, William Van Nuis, Miss Julia L. Wells and Henry 
P. Schneeweiss. 

At Rutgers Library 


Miss Marion Cushman, of the Rutgers Library, has selected from the 
wealth of historical treasures in the possession of the library a few hundred 
of the most interesting and has arranged them chronologically in cases. The 
library is open from 8 a. m, until 10 p. m, daily, and’ visitors are cordially 
invited to spend as much time as they wish in browsing among the rare and 
valuable exhibits. 

One may read in Philip French’s book of leases that the land upon which 
the First Reformed Church stands has been given to the church for 2,000 years 
with the rent of “one pepper corn a year if demanded.” 

The rare “First Book of Laws” of the colony of New Jersey is entered 
in the collection. There are samples of Colonial money, known as old “shin 
plasters.” Three interesting Revolutionary swords are to be seen, the sword 
of Hendrick Fisher, president of the first board of trustees of Queen’s College; 
the sword of one of the Somerset Light Horse Guards, loaned by John W. 
Mettler; and the sword of Abraham Nevius, of Raritan Landing, presented 
by David Conover. 

Col. John Neilson’s Revolutionary correspondence is of great interest 
because it contains letters from such as George Washington, Israel Putnam, 
Alexander Hamilton, Aaron Burr, Governor Livingston, William Paterson 
and Dr. John Cochran, 

There is the book of sermons preached by Rev. Gilbert Tennent, minister of 
the Gospel here in 1743; the map of the Amwell road made in 1776; General 
Lafayette’s calling card; the stamp for franking his letters, a picture of his 
home, La Grange, in France; a cannon ball from the battleground at Mon- 
mouth; a picture of Colonel Sanderson and his team of horses escorting 
Lafayette from Morristown to Elizabeth during the triumphal visit of 1824; 
the compass with which George Washington surveyed Virginia in 1748; a 
silver teaspoon made in New Brunswick by Leupp and owned by Col. John 
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Neilson; an invitation to a ball in Greer’s Hall in 1857; an invitation to Miss 
Hardenbergh to attend a tete-a-tete in 1845. 

Other exhibits are “The Political Intelligencer,” the first issue of the first 
New Brunswick newspaper, printed at Queen’s College (the date is Sept. 
21, 1784) ; a political letter from President John Adams to the “Young Men of 
New Brunswick,” written in 1792; poems of Moses Guest, published in 1824; 
the first four numbers of the first magazine ever printed in New Jersey, the 
“New Jersey Magazine and Monthly Advertiser” that was printed in this city 
in 1786. 

In olden days there was only one umbrella to a family, but it was large 
enough to shelter father and mother and several of the children. Peter Spader’s 
big green family umbrella, of raw silk, built on a whale bone frame, is to be 
seen; also his quaint little spectacles; his pocket inkwell; his dog’s collar; 
and the key to his house. Peter Spader was born in 1785 and was trustee of 
Rutgers from 1831 to 1855. 

There is a pillow case of home-spun linen belonging to the wife of Jacques 
Voorhees. It is nearly 200 years old. There is the baby dress worn by P. Van- 
derbilt Spader, Rutgers 49; the New Brunswick collection of sacred music, 
printed here in 1835; early valentines; some of the first Phi Beta Kappa keys; 
early almanacs, trade cards, book plates, knockers; two flint lock muskets; the 
long whip with a white bone handle used by Lupardus Moore on the stage 
coach between New Brunswick and Trenton; Dr. Augustus Fitz Randolph’s 
punch bowl; a sampler worked by Sophia Astley who later became Mrs, Little- 
ton Kirkpatrick, donor of Kirkpatrick Chapel. | 

One cabinet is devoted to a marvelous collection from two groups of 
Forty-Niners from this city and vicinity who sailed around the Horn to Cali- 
fornia. 

The table may be seen that was made from a cross section of a button- 
wood tree in front of Colonel Neilson’s house during the Revolution, A forestry 
expert has informed the library that the wood must be between 300 and 400 
years old. 

Saturday morning Professor Hale of Rutgers, brought to the library 
a letter written by Lafayette to Chevalier du Plessis from Fort Red Bank 
during the Revolution. 7 


At Buccleuch Park 


Besides George Washington the Buccleuch Mansion has housed Hamilton, 
Gates and Kosciuszko. In the east parlor a British officer was married. In the 
room above the dining room a duel was fought and the victor escaped through 
a secret staircase that led to the banks of the Raritan. 

The wall paper on the halls downstairs and upstairs has been valued at 
$25,000. The paper on the first floor is a Parisian scene from the banks of the 
Seine. The upstairs wall paper has the much less gentle theme of tiger hunting 
in India. The scars of the sabres and the ring-shaped marks of the muskets 
are to be seen on the second and third floors of Buccleuch. 
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The City Commissioners have placed the house under the authority of 
the D. A. R., and an historical museum has been accumulating there for several 
years. One may see Colonel Neilson’s Dutch cradle, the stand upon which Gen- 
eral Washington hung his wig, a square inch of Martha Washington’s wedding 
dress, lustre ware, blue china of Staffordshire, England, and beautiful por- 
traits of the Scott family. 

The house is said to have been built in 1739 or earlier by Anthony White 
for his bride, Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Governor Lewis Morris, 


Farm Implements 


Prof. E. R. Gross, of the New Jersey State Experiment Station, has been 
assembling a group of old New Jersey-made farm implements during the past 
four weeks, and an exhibit of 150 pieces has been set up underneath a “big top” 
| behind the City Hall. The chairman of this exhibition is Dr. Jacob G, Lipman. 
| The majority of the interesting old objects will go to the new museum at the 
| Experiment Station after the celebration is over and there will be safely pre- 
served for the future years. 

Alongside an antiquated Riggs cultivator, made in Hightstown, stands the 
newest McCormick-Deering tractor by way of contrast. A Kugler cultivator, a 
product of Hunterdon county, rests on wobbly legs beside the Riggs. There is 
also a Smalley. 

Almost all of the old-fashioned implements were found on New Jersey 
farms. Most of them were made in New Jersey. The substance of the great 
majority is wood. There are wooden traces, enormous wooden shovels, buck 
saws, scales, a home-made broom, hay tedder, “whoa back” rake, wood shank 
plows, sausage grinder, ox yoke, wooden corn cutter, grain cradle, flail, anti- 
quated oats fork, seed grinder and hopper, a shingle-dressing contraption. The 
exhibit is decidedly worthwhile, and interesting even to the city-reared folk 
who don’t know a shank plow from a cultivator, 


The Waldron House 


The Kirkpatrick house is now the home of Herbert M. Waldron and Miss 
Florence E. Waldron. Mr. Waldron, a connoisseur of antique American furni- 
ture, has been a collector for his own personal pleasure since boyhood. Seven 
rooms, four downstairs and three upstairs, will be open to the visitors, 

As one turns in the gate of the Waldron home one notices first of all the 
sign that William Waldron, grandparent of the present owners, hung over his 
shop on Dennis street in 1829, “William Waldron, Currier.” And over the 
steps has been hung a shoe last. 

The interior of the house breathes an exquisite dignity and withal a cozy 
charm. Upstairs and down are cabinets devoted to colored glass, most of which 
was made in South New Jersey. Many beautiful pieces of American pewter 
have been laid out for visitors to the house Tuesday afternoon to see, A 
little stage coach trunk, bearing a New Brunswick label, and probably one 
hundred five years old, may be seen in the east parlor. A doll’s bed, for over 
100 years in the Waldron family, locks from old Dennis street houses, and a 
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Mrs. Fisher is a well known miniature painter and is a woman of rare 
charm and personality, and she was untiring in her efforts to display the 
exhibit as it should be shown. 

Miss Waldron is a New Brunswick woman who has won high honors by 
the skill of her brush. She is a member of the Plastic Club and Art Alliance 
of Philadelphia, of the Plainfield Art Association and the Baltimore Water 
Color Club. Miss Waldron studied with Charles H. Woodbury, Frank Chase, 
John Carlson and in France with Delecluse and at the American School at 
Fontainebleau, France. She has exhibited in many art centres. 

Mrs. Fisher considers it a great blessing that she has inherited by tra- 
dition and ancestry American ideals. Her aim is to evoke interest for America’s 
own craftsmen for they deserve merit as they are doing some of the most 
exquisite things in craft work today. Their headquarters at 65 East 56th 
street, New York City, is an art center and one finds there articles not seen 
in any shop in the line of hand-made jewelry, pottery, enamels, weaving, hand 
blocked prints, handpainted and handwoven bags, scarfs, blankets etc. Nothing 
is accepted at this center unless it is of the highest type of workmanship, 

The exhibition here showed to those of moderate means that they might 
be able to possess the beautiful pieces for their homes they have always craved 
at a cost far below those made abroad, and in addition to know they are made 
by American craftsmen. 

The New York Society wants more members so that the knowledge of 
what is being done by American craftsmen may be spread all over the land 
and that traveling exhibitions will do their part in giving credit to American 
genius. . 




















One of the most beautiful ideas in weaving was shown by the Edi q 
Huntington Snow Looms of New York City. The draperies, which adorned’ 
the windows, were loaned by Strohein and Romann of Fifth avenue, New 
York, and were modernistic in design but were beautiful in their mellow tones 
of pale jade, aquamarine and copper, all done in an odd weave of fascinating 
design. Some rare old pine furniture was exhibited from the shop of W. S$ 
Holmes of Freehold. 


Exhibit of the Merchants 


One of the treats in store for New Brunswick Monday night is the fashion 
and merchandise exhibits which will be seen in the show-windows of all the 
principal stores. It will probably be a long time before anything so glamorous 
is seen in all the shops simultaneously. 

Curtains will be drawn and lights turned on in the store windows to- 
morrow afternoon at 6 o’clock, inaugurating the exposition. Special lighting 
effects have been arranged for the windows, and to heighten the effect, street 
lights will be turned off for a while early in the evening. The lights in if 
store windows will all be turned on at the same time, at a signal, 

There has been a great deal of friendly competition among the merchants 
as prizes will be awarded to the store having the most effective exhibit. Thi 
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first prize will be a blue ribbon, second, a red ribbon, and third, a white ribbon, 
The displays which receive honorable mention will be awarded yellow ribbons. 

Judges from Rutgers University, the New Jersey College for Women 
and the Dry Goods Economist of New York have been secured by the Retail 
Merchants’ Division of the Chamber of Commerce, The Retail Merchants Di- 
vision planned the exhibition. 

The exposition is being held primarily as an act of co-operation on the 
part of New Brunswick merchants with the 250th anniversary celebration com- 
mittee. It has been the aim of the merchants to make their stores as attractive 
as possible for citizens and visitors during the celebration, Beauty and quality 
in merchandise, regardless of price, have been the watchwords of the mer- 
chants in preparing this exhibition of the finest they have in their places of 
business. 

Among the most interesting exhibits will be that of the P. J. Young Dry 
Goods Store. William Fitzgerald, decorator, has planned a window in which 
a “Wheel of Progress” has been especially constructed, composed of hundreds 
of tiny mirrors, It will revolve night and day until the anniversary celebration 
is over. On either side of it will be the “Horn of Plenty.” A Colonial belle 
and a 1930 co-ed will be represented by costume figures in the same window. 
Winners in the contest will be announced Tuesday. 


To Award Prizes to Local Stores at Fashion Show 


The judging of the display windows in the downtown stores, especially 
dressed for the fashion and merchandising exhibit will begin Monday evening 
promptly at 6:30 o'clock. The judges will be Gus Henning of the staff of the 
Dry Goods Economist in New York City, Prof. W. H. Woodruff of Rutgers 
University, and Herbert R. Kniffin, associated with the Little Theatre at 
in ed ea oe 

Practically all the merchants have entered this contest which is being 
sponsored by the Retail Merchants Division of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Ribbon prizes will be awarded to the stores having the most attractive windows. 

The street lights will be turned off about 7 o’clock tonight to enhance 
the effectiveness of each display window. A fashion exhibit, both inside the 
store and in the windows, is being shown by the merchants during the days 
of celebration. Because of this exhibit the stores will remain open until 6 o’clock 
this evening, although the day would ordinarily have been observed as a holiday. 


Stores Awarded Prizes for Best Window Displays 


Twenty-eight New Brunswick stores were awarded prizes Monday night 
for the most effective window displays made in connection with the fashion 
and merchandise show sponsored by the Retail Merchants Division of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Three judges, accompanied by C. S. Atkinson, secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, made a tour of the business district last night beginning at 6 
o'clock, when the lights in the show windows were turned on, opening the 
exhibit. The judges were Gus Jennings, equipment editor of the “Dry Goods 
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Economist” magazine, 239 W, 39th street, New York; W. H. Woodruff, of the 
University Extension Division of Rutgers University, in charge of business 
courses, and H. R. Kniffin, professor of finance at the New Jersey College 
for Women, 

In the department store division, the P. J. Young Dry Goods Company 
took first prize with a beautiful window display in which a “Wheel of Pro- 
gress” composed of hundreds of tiny mirrors revolved, A Colonial belle and a 
1930 Miss, represented by costumed figures, stand on either side of the “Wheel 
of Progress.” This window was designed by William Fitzgerald. Second and 
third department store prizes went to Helfer’s and the Rosell Department Store, — 
fourth to Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

For displays of the shoe stores the Boston Shoe Store was awarded first 
prize; second, A, V. Harding and Sons; third, Comfort Shoe; fourth, A. S. 
Beck. Women’s ready-to-wear: First prize, Frank’s; second, Wolfson’s; third, 
Wilk Co.; fourth, Bon Ton. Jewelry, first prize, H. W. Clapp; second, Mueller 
and New; third, Leo Kahn; fourth, Sosin Bros. 

Men’s ready-to-wear: First prize, Snellenburg’s; second, Rodney’s; third, 
New York Clothing; fourth, Grossman, Confectionery: First prize, Bruns; 
second, Merckens; third, Paris Confectionery; fourth, Goody Shoppe. Women’s 
hats: First prize, Philadelphia Specialty Shop; second, French Millinery; 
third, Catherine Staudt; fourth, Cunos. Stationery and sport goods: First prize, 
W. R. Reed Book Store; second, Dreier’s; third, Office Equipment. 

Hardware, first prize: Strong’s; second, Frisch; third, Berman’s; fourth, 
Standard Hardware. Children’s clothes: First prize, Lobel’s Kiddie Shop. 
Furniture: First prize, Rice and Company; second, Built Right Furniture 
Company; third, Fischler; fourth, Schwartz. Haberdashery: First prize, Her- 
bert Fixler; second, Jacobs Shirt Shop; third, Stewart and Clayton; fourth, 
Wright’s. 

Toys: First prize, Toyland on Church street; second, Meyer’s ‘Toy Shop. 
Auto accessories: First prize, N. B. Smith; second, Hardy Tire Company; 
third, Penn-Jersey; fourth, Times Square. Groceries: First prize, Davidson 
Bros.; second, Merolla Bros.; third, Pino Bros.; fourth, William Stalker. 
Five and ten cent stores: First prize, J. J. Newberry; second, Kresges; third, 
Woolworth’s. Optometrists: Scadron’s, Dr. Harry Ehrlich. Florists, first prize, 
Jack Florist; second, Malsbury; third, Green Flower Shop, Drug stores: First, 
Tobin’s; second, Hoagland’s; third, Robitsek; fourth, Monigan’s. 

First prizes are blue ribbons; second prizes, red ribbons and third prizes, — 
white ribbons. Winners in the contest will receive their ribbons today. 

In judging the window displays the three judges endeavored to select 
those windows for awards which would seem most attractive to the average 
shopper. Among those which received special commendation by the judges 
were the displays of the P. J. Young Dry Goods Company, Helfer’s, the 
Boston Shoe Store, Reed’s Book Store and the Davidson Bros. Grocery Store. 
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The Civic Parade: President Adams in the 





CHAPTER VI 


THE CIVIC PARADE 
MILITARY, FRATERNAL, HISTORICAL 


12th) having its observance then. The fine weather con- 

tinued and a multitude of visitors, added to the many in the 
city earlier, now arrived, especially to view the parade in the afternoon 
and the pageant in the evening. The committee on guests and enter- 
tainment were now ready to offer all possible hospitality. The regis- 
tration office was established in the Insurance Building, next to the 
City Hall, which had been given to the general committee for the 
week and where the historical exhibition was arranged. At this 
office leaflets, giving full information as to location of public build- 
ings, hotels and garages, were given all who came, and attractive 
programs of the full order of the week’s events, and a map and 
extended description of the points of historic interest in the city. 
Buses were in waiting at the door to take visitors on tour about 
the city, trips being made each hour with guides to point out the 
places of interest. 

There were many incidents of special hospitality, sustaining the 
city’s own general and special welcome. There was the open house 
at Buccleuch. The Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. made special 
arrangements for the welcoming and serving of visitors at their 
buildings. The new home of the Joyce Kilmer Post of the American 
Legion was open all day for all the days of the celebration, and 
legionnaires were there to receive all visitors and to escort them 
through the rooms of the birthplace of the poet. Special word was 
sent to the anniversary committee by the Knights of Columbus that 
their club rooms would be open each day, that there would be a 
special committee in attendance, that “we will do everything possible 
to make the visitors’ stay a pleasant one.” The Catholic Daughters 
of America served tea at the Knights of Columbus club house on 
Monday afternoon. The lodge of the Colored Elks was open each 
day for the entertaining of all colored visitors to the city. Virtually 
every fraternal order having club house or rooms kept open house. 
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M was a general holiday, Columbus Day (Sunday 
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Certain streets were decorated by arrangement of the committee 
itself. The public buildings, the City Hall, the Post Office, the Rail- 
road Station and others were hung with flags and bunting. The 
business houses and private dwellings, literally hundreds of them, 
had their varying degrees of decoration. Said the news comment: 


Like A Belle Going to the Ball 

The national colors; and the gold, blue and white that symbolize the city, 
are mingled in a bright spectacle everywhere today. 

Flags, like martial music, bring vivacity to the dawn of a celebration. 
They flutter this morning over the churches where hundreds will join in the 
services of Thanksgiving; on the tall pillars of New Brunswick’s stateliest build- 
ings, on old Queen’s at Rutgers, in front of modest homes—everywhere! 

Queen’s building is especially impressive with its artistic lighting, with its 
great scarlet banner bearing the numerals 1776, and its flags that trace the 
evolution of the Star-Spangled Banner from the days of the Union Jack. 

Today all New Brunswick looks her best . .. like the belle who has 
given a final pat to her hair, and dab of powder to her nose, who smiles at 
her own lovely reflection in the mirror, and picks up her evening coat, ready 
for the ball. 

The civic parade was on Monday afternoon. Forming between 
one and two o’clock, it started precisely on time at two. Colonel 
Ralph McCoy, U. S. A., in command of the R. O. T. C. at Rutgers 
University, as chairman of the parade committee, had done a re- 
markable work of organization which created a remarkably success- 
ful event. Beginning his work months ahead, enlisting the zealous 
help of competent associates, and giving full time to the task through 
the several weeks immediately preceding, he had all arrangements 
perfectly adjusted to the marching without delay or difficulty of the 
large and very various bodies which composed it. 

In establishing the military part of the parade the most cordial 
and substantial cooperation had been active on the part of Major 
General Hanson E. Ely, U. S. A., commanding 2nd Corps Area, 
Governor’s Island, New York, Brigadier General Frederick Gilky- 
son, adjutant general of New Jersey, Major James H. Burns, 
ordnance department, Raritan Arsenal, and of the commandant of 
United States Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. The Middlesex Trans- 
portation Company generously provided transportation of the military 
from Governor’s Island to New Brunswick and return. An interest- 
ing and gratifying incident from the military as well as the native-son’ 
standpoint was the presence in the parade, and in the city through 
the entire celebration time, of Major General William Weigel and 
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Brigadier General Joseph C. Castner, officers of highly distinguished 
service in the United States Army, both of them born -in New 
Brunswick, General Castner coming for the occasion from his post 
on the Pacific coast in the State of Washington. 

Several committees had been of necessity in immediate cooperation 
with the parade committee in establishing different groups of the 
parading body, their chairmen serving with Colonel McCoy: Mr. 
Charles H. Reed for the veterans’ organizations, Mr. Clifford E. 
Parsil for the fraternal orders, Miss Mary Craven for the women’s 
societies, Mrs. Kenneth R. Harper for the national groups, Mr. Mar- 
tin J. Flynn for the labor groups. Within the last few days much 
that had seemed uncertain became certain and clear, and there was a 
completeness of preparation and appearance which quite astounded 
and stirred not only the multitude of spectators but even anniversary 
executives themselves. 

The following announcement of the divisions of parade was 
made by Colonel McCoy a few days before the event and there was 
scarce any deviation in the event even in small details: 


NEW BRUNSWICK ANNIVERSARY, 1680-1730-1930 
CIVIC AND MILITARY PARADE 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1930. 2 P. M. 
ORDER OF MARCH 
Advance Division 

Police Escort. 

Mayor and City Commissioners and Anniversary Chairman. 

Grand Marshals, Maj. Gen. Wm, Weigel, U. S. A. and Brig. Gen. Jos. 

a> Castner, U..'S. A. 


First Division, United States Army 
Major Frederic C. Rogers, 16th U. S. Infantry, Marshal 
lst Lieut. Kenneth E, Kline, Infantry, Aide 
16th U. S. Infantry Band (Governor’s Island, N. Y.). 1st Battalion, 16th 
Infantry ; Ordnance Detachment, U. S. Army (Raritan Arsenal) ; 1st Lt. Geo. 
_D. Rogers, Ordnance Department, commanding. 


Second Division, National Guard of New Jersey 
Major John D. Leonard, 114th Infantry, Marshal 
Captain Wm. B. Twiss, 114th Infantry, Aide 
113th Infantry Band, (Newark); 1st Battalion, 114th Infantry (Eliza- 
beth); Company E, 114th Infantry (New Brunswick); Troop B, 102nd 
Cavalry (Essex Black Horse Troop, Newark); Capt. Morton W. Hutton- 
lock, commanding. 
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Third Division, Naval Militia 
Lieut, Commander Donald G. Davis, U. S. N. R., Marshal 
Lieut. Col. Walter S. Greacen, U. S. Army, Aide 
U. S. Navy Band (Brooklyn) ; 8th Battalion, N. J. Naval Militia (Perth 
Amboy and New Brunswick). 


Fourth Division, R. O. T. C. 
Captain Joseph S. Dougherty, Inf., U. S. Army, Marshal 
1st Lieut. Thomas V. Webb, Inf., U. S. Army, Aide 
Rutgers University Band; Rutgers University Regiment, R?-Os-Tas, 


Fifth Division, Veterans’ Organizations 
Captain Chester R. Holman, U. S. Army, Marshal 
Grand Army of the Republic; Elwood Holland Camp No. 12, Spanish 
American War; John F. Neilson Post, No. 370, Veterans of Foreign Wars; 
Highland Park Post No, 88, American Legion; New Brunswick Post No. 29, 
American Legion; Joyce Kilmer Post No, 25, American Legion. 


Sixth Division, Scouts 


Harry I. Cooke, Scout Executive, Marshal 
Miss Louise Petersen, Scout Executive, Aide 


New Brunswick High School Band; Boy Scouts of America; Girl Scouts 
of America. 
Seventh Division, Fraternal Organizations 
Mr, Clifford E. Parsil, Marshal 


New Brunswick City Band; Independent Order of Odd Fellows; Elks’ 
Band, Float; New Brunswick Lodge No. 324, B. P. O. Elks; Goodwill Council 
Band; Goodwill Council No. 32, Junior Order of American Mechanics; Band; 
New Brunswick Forest No. 12, Tall Cedars of Lebanon; Band; Ancient Order 
of Hibernians; New Brunswick Aerie of Eagles No. 1329; Kiltie Band; Clan 
McGregor, Order of Scottish Clans; Band; New Brunswick Lodge No. 263, 
Loyal Order of Moose; O-On-O-Moo Tribe No. 240, Independent Order of 
Red Men; Adelphi Council, Royal Arcanum; Liberty Tent No. 13, Knights 
of the Maccabees of the World; Band; Colored Elks, Civic League, and Repub- 
lican Club. 


Eighth Division, Fire Departments 
Commissioner George F. Baier, Marshal 


New Brunswick Fire Department; Highland Park Fire Department; High- 


land Park American Legion Drum and Bugle Corps. 


Ninth Division, Labor Groups 
Mr. Martin J. Flynn, Marshal 
Mr. A. E. Artman, Aide 
New Brunswick Labor Groups. 
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Tenth Division, National Groups 
Mr. Kenneth R. Harper, Marshal 


United German Societies: Float No. 1, The Friendship between Germania 
and Columbia as personified in General Von Steuben, Drillmaster in the Ameri- 
can Revolution; Float No. 2, Father John, the Founder of Gymnastics; Knoll’s 
Band; Marching Groups, Italian Societies: Float, Columbus Landing in 
America; Band; Marching Groups. Polish Societies: Float, Liberty and Poland, 
Washington and Pulaski; Polish Boys’ Band; Marching Groups, Hungarian 
Societies: Float No. 1, Colonel Kovach aids the Continental Army; Float No. 
2, Grape Festival in Hungary; Band; Marching Groups. Syrian Societies: 
Float: An Ancient Phoenician Bark; Band; Marching Groups. Slovak So- 
cieties: Band, Marching Groups. Greek Societies: Float No. 1, The Parthenon 
and Muses; Float No. 2, Hellenic Democracy Greets American Democracy ; 
Band; Marching Groups. Ukrainian Societies: Float, A Ukrainian Cottage; 
Marching Groups. Russian Societies: Newark Band; Marching Groups, 


Eleventh Division, Historical 
Mr. Howard F. Huber, Marshal 


Riders and Marchers, representing early periods of New Brunswick his- 
tory; Floats designed by Women’s Organizations of New Brunswick; Court 
Loretto No. 287, Catholic Daughters of America, representing visit of Presi- 
dent and Mrs, John Adams in 1797, when they were entertained by the Citizens 
of New Brunswick; Unity Council No. 3, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, 
representing the First School House, Schoolmaster and Teacher; Mooseheart 
Legion No. 410, representing the first Women’s Charity Organization in New 
Brunswick, caring for the old folks and children; Iola Council No. 115, 
Daughters of Pocahontas, representing family life of early Indians; Pocahontas 
Council No. 18, Daughters of Pocahontas, representing the first Indian Coun- 
cil in New Brunswick in 1677, before the sale of land to Thomas Lawrence 
and John Inian; New Brunswick Business and Professional Women, represent- 
ing Ann Balding, the first business woman of New Brunswick, proprietor of an 
Inn, the center of commercial, social and political life in the city. Various ex- 
hibits showing the development of transportation and industry from 1680 to 
the present time. 


The following instructions were also issued by Colonel McCoy: 


NEW BRUNSWICK ANNIVERSARY, 1680-1730-1930 
CIVIC AND MILITARY PARADE 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1930 
FORMATION, 1:30 P. M. — MARCH, 2:00 P. M. 


Assembly and Order of March 


1. Organizations taking part in the parade will form on streets tributary 
to George St., between Nichol Ave, and Morris St. inclusive, at 1:30 P. M. 
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Divisions will assemble and will be formed for the parade by Division 
Marshals and aides in the streets to which they are assigned below, in columns 
of four or with wider frontages if desired: 


Advance Division 
Mayor, Commissioners and Grand Marshal 
Form on George St. at Nichol Ave., facing North, 


First Division, United States Army 
Major Frederic C. Rogers, 16th Infantry, Marshal 
lst Lieut. Kenneth E. Kline, Inf., U. S. Army, Aide 
Form on Nichol Ave., head of column at George St. 





Second Division, National Guard of N. J. 


Major John D, Leonard, 114th Infantry, Marshal 
Capt. William B. Twiss, 114th Infantry, Aide 
Form on Jones Ave., head of column at George St. 


Third Division, Naval Militia 
Lt. Col. Walter S, Greacen, U. S. Army, Marshal 
Form on Redmond St. facing South, head of column at Jones St. 


Fourth Division, R, O. T. C, 
Captain Joseph S. Dougherty, Inf., U. S. Army, Marshal 
Form on Suydam St., head of column at Jones St. 





Fifth Division, Veterans’ Organizations 
Captain Chester R. Holman, U. S. Army, Marshal | 
Form on Commercial Ave. West of George St. head of column at — 
George St. 
Sixth Division, Scouts 
Mr. Harry I. Cook, Executive, Marshal 
Form on Commercial Ave., East of George St., head of column facing © 
George St. ’ 
Seventh Division, Fraternal Organizations . 

Mr. Clifford E, Parsil, Marshal 

Form on Throop Ave. West of George St., head of column at George St. ' 


Eighth Division, Fire Department j 
_Commissioner George F. Baier, Marshal 
Form on Carman St. West of George St., head of column facing George St. 


Ninth Division, Labor Groups 
Mr. Martin J. Flynn, Marshal 
Mr. A. E. Artman, Aide 
Form on Carman St. East of George St., head of column at George St. 


Be een A Se 
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Tenth Division, National Groups 


Mr. Kenneth R. Harper, Marshal 
Form on Hassart, Remsen and Oliver Sts., East and West of George St., 
heads of columns facing George St. 


Eleventh Division, Historicai 
Mr. Howard F. Huber, Marshal 
Form on Morris St., East and West of George St., heads of columns faciny 
George St. 
Twelfth Division, Airplanes 
Flight of U. S. Army planes from Mitchel Field, L. I., to follow the line 
of march. 


2. At the signal for marching, given at 2:00 P. M., at Nichol Ave, the 
Advance Division will march North down George St., followed successively 
by each division as the column passes its assembly area, A distance of thirty 
paces will be maintained between divisions, and a distance of fifteen paces be- 
tween groups within the divisions. 

3. Line of march: North on George St. to Schureman, Left on Schure- 
man to Livingston. Left on Livingston to Handy. Right on Handy to French. 
Right on French to Louis. Left on Louis to Hamilton. Right on Hamilton 
to George. Right on George to Livingston. Disband at George and Livingston. 

4. Reviewing stand: The reviewing stand is located in front of the Junior 
High School, at Livingston Ave. and Welton St. Military units will execute 
“Eyes Right” in passing this stand, Others will accord appropriate recognition. 

5. Disbanding: After covering the line of march and reaching the corner 
of George St. and Livingston Ave., units will continue the march in whatever 
direction they may desire, and will be dismissed, Extreme care will be taken 
to avoid congestion in this area, no groups being halted or dismissed in the 
immediate vicinity. RaLtepH McCoy 

Chairman, Parade Committee. 


The news report of the time: 


250th Anniversary Civic and Military Parade Witnessed by 
65,000 Citizens and Visitors 


Surpassing by far anything of its kind ever held in this city, a civic and 
military parade, part of the 250th anniversary celebration, took place shortly 
after 2 o’clock yesterday afternoon, the two-mile line of march which included 
numerous spectacular floats, being a source of admiration to some 65,000 people 
who watched for one hour and twenty minutes as the 7,000 participants moved 
on through the principal streets of the city. This monster spectacle, which will 
be talked of for many years, was reviewed by Major General William Weigel, 
retired, and Brigadier General Joseph C. Castner, both U. S. Army veterans 
and native sons of New Brunswick; Dr. William H. S. Demarest, head of 
the celebration committee, Mayor John J. Morrison and City Commissioners 
Frank A. Connolly, Joseph J. Feaster and Jeremiah Donovan. 
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Gathering on streets west of George street and south of Morris street, 
the parade formed with remarkable exactness and at 2:25 o’clock was proceeding 
on Livingston avenue, toward the reviewing stand erected in front of the 
Roosevelt Junior High School. 


People in all walks of life, by the thousands, lined the streets along the 
line of march with members of the city police department regulating order 
in a manner bespeaking the strict discipline to which they are accustomed. 

The gaily decorated streets formed a picturesque setting for the parade, 
the line of march moving north on George street to Livingston avenue, to 
Handy street, to French street, to Louis street, to Hamilton street, to George 
street and disbanding at Livingston avenue. 


A marvelous tribute to the painstaking efforts of local citizens to do 
themselves proud was manifested in the parade and an indelible picture was 
formed in the minds of residents of this old Dutch city, and our thousands 
of visitors, as the line of march moved on to the greeting of a receptive wave 
of spectators. 


Blaring bands, colorful costumes, beautifully decorated floats, banners, mili- 
tary groups, mounted and marching men and women, all heart and soul in the 
monster parade, united to provide a wonderful sight. 

Young and old alike, many who had given up valuable time to rehearse 
for their part in the parade, relished the opportunity to lend their assistance, 
judging by their appearance in the line of march. 

Awe inspiring was the showing made by the societies who have as mem- 
bers, former citizens of European nations. The tenth division was made up of 
the national groups and it was one thrill after another as the participants 
marched by or rode on handsomely decorated floats, 

The United German, Italian, Polish, Hungarian, Syrian, Slovak, Ukrainian, 
Greek and Russian societies, certainly deserved the plaudits which they abund- 
antly received from the spectators. 

It appeared as though the national groups, all part of the “big family” 
of New Brunswick, felt themselves bound to provide realistic portrayals of life 
in their native land, and their efforts were dazzling, 


General Von Steuben 


The friendship between Germania and Columbia as personified in Gen- 
eral Von Steuben, drill master in the American Revolution; the landing of 
Columbus; Washington and Pulaski; Colonel Kovach; ancient Phoenician 
Barque; the Parthenon and Muses and Ukrainian cottage, were beautifully pro- 
trayed by the various national groups. 

Riders and marchers, representing early periods of New Brunswick his- 
tory, were also a feature of the anniversary parade, with nine real Indians 
of the San Blas tribe of Panama being in the line of march, . 

The Metuchen Hunt and Riding Club, wearing the Scarlet of His Majesty’s 
loyal followers; students of the Theological Seminary in the costumes of Dutch 
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burghers; members of Iola Council 115, Daughters of Pocahontas on a float 
representing Indian life on a reservation, and the portrayal of the purchase of 
land from the Indians by Thomas Lawrence and John Inian by Pocahontas 
Council No. 18, formed parts of the early period division, 

The first little red school house was on a float in charge of Unity Council 
No. 3, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, while Court Loretta No. 287, Catholic 
Daughters of America portrayed a reception given President and Mrs. John 
Adams in this city. The Mooseheart Legion No. 410, portraying the Dorcas 
Society, offered a historical float drawn by horses from Forsgate Farms. 

Miss Lee Hoagland of the New Brunswick Business and Professional 
Women’s Club was responsible for a handsome float representing Balding Inn. 

Various fraternal organizations were represented in the parade, with the 
majority of members being attired in costumes. Organized labor was well 
represented by groups of marchers, while the fire department of this city 
and Highland Park presented apparatus and firemen. Memories of Firemen’s 
Parade Day were brought to mind as some of the fire laddies carried flower- 
laden trumpets. 

Major Frederic C. Rogers, Sixteenth U. S. Infantry, was marshal of the 
first division of the parade, which comprised regular army infantry and an 
ordnance detachment. 


National Guard Members 


The National Guard of New Jersey was represented by Company E., 
Troop B 102nd Cavalry, 113th Infantry Band, and First Battalion, 114th 
Infantry. 

The Naval Militia, under Lieutenant Commander Donald G. Davis, headed 
the third division, which comprised a U. S. Navy Band of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
and Eighth Battalion New Jersey Naval Militia. 

Capt. Joseph S. Dougher'y, U. S. A., was in charge of the R.-O. T. C. 
with Rutgers University band and Rutgers University R. O. T. C. regiment 
forming part of the division. 

The Grand Army of the Republic, Boggs-Janeway Post; Ellwood Holland 
Camp, No. 12, Spanish-American War Veterans; Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and American Legion were well represented. 

Harry I. Cooke, scout executive, led troops of Boy Scouts and Miss Louise 
Petersen, scout executive, the Girl Scouts. The New Brunswick High School 
band marched with the scouts. 

Chief of Police Michael A. O’Connell, riding in an open automobile, led 
the advance of the parade. 


At Reviewing Stand 


Major General William Weigel, Brigadier General Joseph C, Castner, Dr. 
W. H. S. Demarest, Mayor John J. Morrison and City Commissioners Frank 
A. Connolly, Joseph J. Feaster and Jeremiah Donovan were next in line, leay- 
ing their automobile at the reviewing stand to await the line of march. 
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Led by the Sixteenth Infantry band from Governor’s Island, N. Y., 185 
members of the First Battalion of the Sixteenth Infantry, U. S. Army, marched | 
in the first division of the parade. 

The band, which consists of thirty-five pieces, remains in this city to. 
participate in the parade of the school children today and to play at the meeting 
in the State Theatre tomorrow. The battalion was led by Major Frederic C. 
Rogers and First Lieutenant Kenneth E. Kline and is part of the First Regular 
Army Division. A 

More than 210 men represented the National Guard of New Jersey, the 
113th Infantry band which led the second division, being under the leadership 
of Warrant Officer Charles Anderson. 

The First Battalion, 114th Infantry, made up of 260 men, followed the 
band, the battalion being from Elizabeth and Somerville. The entire battalion 
was under command of Major John D. Leonard, First Lieutenant Kenneth 
Kline and Second Lieutenant James J. Sinclair. Company “A” of Elizabeth 
was led by Capt. W. S. Emmons, First Lieutenant Spencer Robinson, Second 
Lieutenant Louis Kubenspres. Company “B” of Somerville was under the com= 
mand of Captain Edward Ramsey, Lieutenant Harry Hische and Second Lieu-— 
tenant Alfred Goeglman, Captain Thomas McKernon and Lieutenants Harry 
Nulton and Hugh McLean were in command of Company “E” of New| 
Brunswick. ; 

Major Leonard’s staff consisted of Battalion Adjutant, Lieutenant Murray 
and Captain Twiss, of Rutgers. Company “E” was placed on the extreme right 
in the line of march, the place of honor, 


Black Horse Troop 


The renowned “Black Horse Troop” of the 102nd Cavalry of Newark, 
catching the spectators’ fancy with gleaming horses and waving plumes, fol-= 
lowed next in the line of march. 

The Third Division was headed by the U. S. Navy Band of Brooklyn. 
It consisted of forty men and was led by Lieut. Commander Donald G. Davis, 
U.S. N. B., and Lieut. Col. Walter S. Greacen. More than fifty members of the 
Eighth Battalion, N. J. Naval Militia followed. 

Led by their student officers the fourth dvision consisting of the R. O. T. C. 
unit of Rutgers University came next. About 600 freshmen and sophomores | 
dressed in the new uniforms of khaki and blue were in line. The Rutgers ban 
of sixty pieces marched with the unit and nine companies were represented. 4 


G. A, R. in Autos 


i 
Following them came the Grand Army of the Republic led by John H 
Conger, commander of the Boggs-Janeway Post, who, now too old to wal 
were transported in nine cars. Many of them seemed to enjoy the parade and 
gayly waved their flags out of the auto windows. 

About twenty members of the Ellwood Holland Camp No. 12, Spanish- 
American War Veterans, followed their colors, They were accompanied by their 
ladies’ auxiliary. 
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The colorful drum and bugle corps of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
preceded the James F. Neilson Post No. 370 after which came their colors, 
their drum and bugle corps and the Highland Park Post No. 88 of the Ameri- 
can Legion. Next came the New Brunswick Post No. 29 of the American 
Legion and the Joyce Kilmer Post No, 25. 

The sixth division comprising the Boy and Girl Scouts of the city about 
200 strong, was led by F. L. Brown, deputy scout commissioner. The New 
Brunswick High School band followed the colors, Leading the troops came 
Troop 2 of New Brunswick which performed exhibition drills during the march. 
Twelve Boy Scout troops of the city followed. The Girl Scout division of ten 
troops was led by Miss Louise Petersen, scout executive. 

Director Manlo Palombi and the City Band were first in the seventh di- 
vision of fraternal organizations, the musicians offering “On the Banks” as 
they came in sight of the reviewing stand, 

I, O. O. F. in Line 

Members of the Canton Essex Lodge, I. O. O. F., with plume bedecked 
headgear of purple and red, followed in line, the visitors making a nice 
appearance. 

The women’s auxiliary, in attire of white, preceded the local I. O. O. F. 
lodge, the men carrying red, white and blue walking sticks and hats, 

“Uncle Sam” Rappleyea, a familiar figure in parades held in this city, 
was in front of the colorful Benevolent Protective Order of Elks Lodge, No. 
$24, William J. White leading his comrades, the “Hello Bills,” sporting their 
Spanish costumes with about 115 being in line. 

The Elks presented an imposing picture, with tasselled hats, cream and red 
colored suits with girdles, in all a pretty sight. 

A handsome float, depicting “The Girls of 1730” in white wigs and dress 
of that period, and “The Girls of 1930” in the dress of today, was a part of the 
Elks entry in the parade. The float was the work of William J. Dougal and was 
in the Elks’ colors. 

Also included in the B. P. O, E. entry was the saxaphone band made up 
of twenty pieces, in gala attire. 

“War paint” was on the faces of members of the Red Men, the O-On-O- 
Moo tribe No. 240 making a neat appearance as they strode by with arms 
folded. War clubs, tomahawks and the pipe of peace were carried by the Red 
Men who were in Indian costume, A natural touch was lent the Red Men entry 
in the parade when a horse appeared drawing a typical Indian “wagon” of 
two straight pieces of saplings and two cross pieces. 

The Junior O. U. A. M. lodge was well represented in the parade, as well 
as Golden Rod Council, No. 20, Daughters of America. “The American school 
house” was one of the floats. 

First School Room 

A reproduction of the first public school room in the city of New Bruns- 
wick was offered by the Junior O. U. A. M. lodges, with a “teacher” doing his 
best to instruct his girl and boy pupils, who were in costumes of the period. 
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Members of the Goodwill Council, No. 32, Junior O. U. A. M. band lent 
a proper touch to their entry in the parade with their natty costumes, while | 
their comrades carried parasols of red, white and blue and American flags. | 


November 9, 1890. 
Two decorated cars carried officers of the A. O. H. and soldiers with 
spears and helmets acted as aides, Green was the predominating color, mem-_ 
bers of the lodge wearing lapel pieces and carrying flags. | 
The strains of a bag-pipe band filled the air as the Clan McGregor Orde 4 
of Scottish Clans took part in the parade. The members were garbed in Scotch — 
costume. 
Spears and shields were borne by members of Liberty Tent, No. 13 Knights — 
of the Maccabees of the World. | 
The Superior Lodge, Independent Colored Benevolent Protective Order of 
Elks and the Sunbeam Temple ladies’ auxiliary, were applauded for their 
attire, the women being in white while the men wore tuxedos and carried _ 
swords. They were accompanied by a colored band. Exalted Ruler Walter 
Moody led the entry. 

The eighth division of the parade was led by Commissioner George 
Baier, Department of Public Safety, who was accompanied by Joseph Hogan, 
aide. The Fire Department of Highland Park with its brand new white engine 
firefighter, as guest of the New Brunswick Fire Department, marched in line, 

An automobile carrying Mayor Parker, of Highland Park, and borough — 
officials Alex Murray, Russell Smalley, Irving Butler, Walter Metz, Bertram 
Stowell and Chester Brown, followed. ¢ 

The firemen in full uniform and with flowers in their trumpets followed 
next in line. Fire Chief Harry J. Francis led the New Brunswick Fire De 
partment and was driven by Andrew Ryne with Charles Wilcox, aide. | 

Engine No. 1, the Hook and Ladder truck, and Engines No. 3, 4 and a | 
followed. More than fifty men carrying trumpets and flowers marched next. 
The ambulance driven by Hughie Henry who was accompanied by Dr. James © 
O’Connell, the repair service car, driven by Frank Higgins, electrical equip- 
ment inspector, and the police patrol car were next in line. 





Old Printing Press 


Martin J. Flynn was marshal of the ninth division, which represente¢ 
organized labor. A. E. Artman was aide. Most realistic was a float which car- 
ried a printing press of the period of 1800 with workmen busily engaged in 
carrying on their trade. The float was entered by the New Brunswick Typo 
graphical Union, and many members of the organization were in line. 

Other labor organizations were also well represented in the parade. 











» 
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National Groups 

One of the most colorful sections of the parade was that made up of the 
national groups. This division was headed by the United German Societies 
under the direction of Michael Bosser and Lambert Zoller. In this group there 
were two floats, the first depicting the friendship between Germania and Co- 
lumbia as personified in General Von Steuben, drill master in the American 
Revolution, and the second presenting Father Jahn, the founder of gymnastics, 
The German band of New Brunswick marched with this group. In all, the 
German societies were represented by 300 persons. 

Columbus Float 

The Italian group displayed a float representing Christopher Columbus as 
he landed in America 439 years ago. There were 600 marchers in this group 
under the direction of Salvatore Chibbaro. Included in these were the New 
Brunswick Sons of Italy, Metuchen Sons of Italy, Mt. Carmel fraternity and 
St. Mary’s Mt. Virgin fraternity. The Italian-American Boys’ Band of South 
Amboy accompanied this group. 

Six Polish Floats 

Six floats were displayed by the Polish group under the direction of Rev. 
Father Scheja. Garbed in the costumes of their native land, a group depicted 
a Polish wedding. They rode in haywagons, the first carrying the bride and 
groom and a four-piece orchestra, the second carrying the guests, all in a high 
mood, 

Another float presented by the Polish group represented Liberty and 
Poland, and Washington and Pulaski, the Polish patriot. A huge cornucopia 
was displayed on another float, and another was “An Expression of Admiration 
for America.” This group also was made up of 300 marchers and the Polish- 
American band of New Brunswick. 

Next in line came more than 800 Hungarian marchers with two floats 
and two bands. This group was under the direction of Dr. Emery Csema, Joseph 
Kopency and A. E. Lichtman, A group of ninety-nine girls in costume 
displayed banners bearing the names of the counties of New Jersey and the 
states of the union. Eighteen guards attired in the native garb of Hungary 
marched along the line. The floats depicted Colonel Kovach, Hungarian officer, 
who died in defense of Charlestown while aiding the Continental armies in 
1776, and a rustic scene showing a Grape Festival in Hungary. The bands 
marching with the Hungarians were the Hungarian Baptist Band of New 
Brunswick and a band from Fire Company No. 2, Carteret. 

Phoemcian Float 

A float of an old Phoenician barque led the Syrian parade, coming im- 
mediately after the color guard, consisting of two elderly men dressed in Phoe- 
nician costumes with long black beards, and two younger men in U. S. army 
uniforms. On the side of the boat were painted the words “Syrian, Son of 
Phoenician.” An elderly white-bearded man stood in the bow of the barque 
whirling a globe, significant of the ancient maritime prowess of the Phoenicians. 
The band and 125 marchers followed the float. 
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Two hundred and fifty marchers, including a large band, were in the 
Slovak delegation. It was introduced by a large banner carried between two 
men, and following it in order were the band, the children, colors including the 
American and foreign flags, the women, and lastly the men. 


Greek Float 


Representing the Greek nationalities was a large group from the Ahepa 
Society, under the direction of A. G. Chush, chairman of the society, The 
chairman and Pat Tadolato, a second officer, carried the flags, which were 
followed by a float designed to picture the greetings of Hellenic and American 
democracy. Mrs. Helen Christ represented Pallas Athena, the goddess of wis- 
dom, while Miss Dena Zanjulas represented Grecian democracy, and Miss 
Sophie Skourlas represented American democracy. 

Marching in front of the delegation was a guest of honor, Supreme Goy- 
ernor George Stathes, of District 2 of Ahepa, and Special Organizer Jean 
Kossaridis. 

Ukrainians in New Brunswick were represented by 250 marchers under 
the direction of Damian Kuchewsky. A color guard preceded the paraders, 
carrying the flags of both nations. Following the flags was a man in military 
uniform on horseback who represented the Ukrainians’ beloved Hetman, their 
president and army general who, three hundred years ago, fought valiantly 
for their nation in its struggle for freedom from the Turks. Two aides marched 
on either side of their general, and four Cossacks followed as a guard of honor. 


Ukrainian Float 


The float was drawn by horses and was mounted with a thatched cottage 
about which several children, girls, men and women were playing and working. 
A stork stood upon the chimney with a sign in its beak bearing the inscription 
“250th Anniversary of New Brunswick.” The rear of the float represented a 
public square. In it were two musicians with a fiddle and tambourine, and the 
children danced to their music throughout the parade. The decorating and 
dancing were arranged by Avramenko and Brazhnik, of New York. Avramenko 
is a famous ballet master. A musician stood near the front door of the cottage 
playing the old Ukrainian instrument, the bandura. 

The Russian section of the parade was introduced by men wearing the 
typical red tunics, in this case of silk, and black caps of the sea captain type. 
There were eight of these chosen as a color guard, and they included Steve 
Talan, marshal, and Philip Mikulich, president of the Russian organization. 
A large band followed and groups of men, women and children numbering 
225 marchers. 

Metuchen Riding Club 


The eleventh division of the parade was marshalled by Howard F. Huber. 
Fourteen members of the Metuchen Hunt and Riding Club, seven wearing the 
scarlet of His Majesty’s loyal followers, and seven the Continental blue rode 
at the head of this division. General Washington, General Burgoyne and 
General Cornwallis were impersonated. 
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Behind them marched nine real Indians of San Blas tribe of Panama 
who have been in Brooklyn for four years learning the English language. 
They were brought to New Brunswick by H. V. Kendall, student in the New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary, who has been one of their teachers. They 
were wearing their festive costumes, Some of their names translated, were 
Big Boy, Little Boy, Chief Red Cloud, Sonny Red Cloud, Blue Sky and Brother. 
One of them was a medicine man. 


Seminary Students 

The entire student body of the Theological Seminary were costumed 
as Dutch burghers. Their velvet coats, plumed hats and laces, and their long 
pipes at which they puffed continuously made them appear to have stepped 
directly from the last pages of “Hans Brinker.” 

The float of Iola Council 115, Daughters of Pocahontas, represented Indian 
life on the reservation. In a setting of pine, with a bright tepee in the back- 
ground, several members of the council sat around a campfire realistically 
portraying the roles of Indians. As the float circled through the city their fingers 
were busy weaving baskets and embroidering headpieces, 

Seated on the Iola Council float were Mrs. Anna Holland, chairman; Mrs. 
A. Galligan, Mrs. Catherine Schmid, Miss Mary Burns, Mrs. Mary Kellen- 
burg, Mrs. Elizabeth Reagan, Mrs. Julie Rowosnitz, Mrs. Marilda Keller, 
Esther Freeman, Anna Galligan, Peggy Gardner, Clifford Holland and Roland 
Gardner. 

Unity Council Float 

New Brunswick’s first little red schoolhouse of 1770 was depicted by Unity 
Council, Sons and Daughters of Liberty. The first schoolmistress was Miss 
Anna Griggs, and the first schoolmaster, Clifton Mott. Their capricious little 
students were Doris and Mary Jane Van Horn and Wrightson Clinton. The 
float received a great deal of applause as it moved forward near the front 
of the eleventh division. The chairman of the float was Mrs. Henry Seiffert. 


President Adams 


Court Loretta 287, Catholic Daughters of America, entered a lovely por- 
trayal of the reception given to President and Mrs. John Adams in New 
Brunswick in 1797, The President and First Lady were impersonated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond Stafford and they were greeted by Miss Anne Carlen and 
J. Vincent O’Grady, costumed in the style of the period, The setting was the 
porch of the Whitehall Tavern. The entire float was beautifully made of thous- 
ands of little white crepe paper rose petals. 


Mooseheart Legion 


The historical float of Mooseheart Legion 410, the Dorcas Society, first 
women’s charity organization in New Brunswick, signified that the care of old 
folk and children is still the major purpose of the legion. The float was drawn 
by a team of horses from Forsgate Farms, It represented a colonial garden and 
was trimmed with wistaria, autumn leaves and rambling roses. The colors of 
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the society, purple, red and white, were used in decoration. Seated on the float 
were Peter Senker and Mrs. A. Hiller and the following children: Charles 
Donnelly, Mary Doris Harney, Ruth Jane Andrews, Arthur Burton, Shirley 
Culver and Jack Bradshaw. Mrs. M. K. Harney was chairman of the float. 


Balding Inn 


One of the most interesting floats was the one decorated under the chair- 
manship of Miss Lee Hoagland of the New Brunswick Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club. It represented a room in the Balding Inn, where Anne: 
Balding, proprietor of the tavern and New Brunswick’s first business woman, 
greeted her guests. This role was portrayed by Miss Edna Heacock, president 
of the club. Others on the float were Miss Emma Rae McLeod, Miss Catherine 
Clapham and Miss Elizabeth Griggs. 

A red tablecloth 250 years old was spread on a table 200 years old. An 
old pickle jug that belonged to Miss Heacock’s grandmother stood beside 
the hearth. The properties, rush-bottomed chairs, fireplace blower, candle 
snuffers, candlesticks, a sampler over the hearth and the quaint rag rugs were. 
all antiques, some of them owned by Miss Heacock, others by Miss Alice 
Sadtlev, Miss Petsy Drumplemann and Miss Sarah Whitlock, all members of 
the club. | 

Pocahontas Council Float | 





Pocahontas Council 18, Daughters of Pocahontas, portrayed in their float | 
the purchase of land from the Indians by Thomas Lawrence and John Inian, 
Mrs. Carrie Bowne impersonated John Inian, and Mrs. Jennie Hartough was an 
Indian chief. The float was made most attractive with small cedar trees, the 
purple, gold and white of the council, and autumn foliage. The eight members 
participating in the float wore Indian costume. The chairman was Mrs. Ella ' 
Wolfe. Others participating were: 

Mrs. Mary Miller, Mrs. Jennie Hartough, Mrs. Ella Wolfe, Mrs. Sarah 
Stillwell, Mrs. Mattie Higgins, Mrs. Carrie Bowne, Mrs, Mary Depenbrock, 
Mrs. Saidee Hendricks, Miss Nellie Dickerson and Miss Anna Ochs. 


Vehicles of Long Ago ; 


There were several ancient automobiles in the parade that attracted con- 
siderable attention, and a balky Ford that amused the people lining the streets. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company float at the end of the parade was 
a remarkable one, showing a replica of the John Stevens locomotive, a his- 
torical exhibit which formed a fitting close to the lengthy line of march. ; 
The Lenape Post American Legion band of Sayreville took a prominent | 
part in the parade, : 
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The float entered by the combined efforts of the New Brunswick 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants Union, No. 196, and New Bruns- 
wick Typographical Union, No. 307, known as the Allied Printing 
Trade Council of New Brunswick, deserves further mention for its 
peculiar historical interest. Its great feature was an old hand printing 
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press which was at work while in the parade. An exact reproduction 
was printed of the first paper printed in New Brunswick, the copy 
of “Tuesday, September 21, 1784. Numb. 30. The Political Intelli- 
gencer and New Jersey Advertiser. New Brunswick: Printed by 
Shepard Kollock, at Queen’s College.” This was freely distributed. 
The press itself was described on the reverse side of the reproduction: 
“The press on which this paper is being reproduced was built by the 
Robert Hoe Co., in New York City, probably prior to 1810. In 1803, 
Robert Hoe came to this country and started building printing 
presses. In 1810 the first presses with iron frames were built by the 
Hoe Co. The press was used by John Terhune, a New Brunswick 
printer, located on Albany Street until about 1832, when he sold the 
press to William Waldron, a predecessor and the originator of the 
present John Waldron Corporation. The business of William Wal- 
dron consisted of the buying and tanning of hides, and the press was 
used for cementing pieces of leather together in the manufacture of 
leather belting. The business gradually changed into the making of 
machinery and the press continued in use for gluing together wood 
blocks used for hand printing of wall papers and the making of wood 
pulleys. The press has continued in use in the carpenter shop of the 
John Waldron Corporation since the above date and is loaned by them 
* * * for a brief return to its original purpose during the Civic 
Parade of New Brunswick’s 250th Anniversary Celebration.” 

Colonel McCoy after the parade noted several points which he 
felt might well be recorded in any comment upon it. (a) The ex- 
ceptional interest evidenced by the various groups, fraternal, national, 
veteran, labor, and civic, in making elaborate preparations for this 
event. (b) The splendid cooperation of the U. S. Army and the Na- 
tional Guard of New Jersey, as represented by Major General Han- 
son E. Ely, U. S. Army, commanding 2nd Corps Area, Major James 
H. Burns, commanding Raritan Arsenal, and Major General Frederic 
Gilkyson, the adjutant general of New Jersey, and their subordi- 
nates. (c) The generosity of Messrs. Johnson and Johnson in pro- 
viding transportation for regular army troops from Governor’s Island 
to New Brunswick and return without cost to the committee. (d) The 
favorable impression made upon all members of visiting military or- 
ganizations as to their treatment by New Brunswick. They were well 
fed and cared for, and they appreciated this good treatment. (e) The 
exceptionally fine work of the New Brunswick Police Department 
in connection with the conduct of parades. 
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CHAPTER. Vil 


THE HISTORICAL PAGEANT 


Brunswick, the Drama on the Highway, was given on Neil- 
son Field. The creative skill of the director, the sustaining 
work of the staff of expert associates, the persistent and enthusiastic 
participation of the literally thousands enlisted and the months of 
preparation produced a pageant rarely equalled, perhaps never ex- 
celled, in the record of American pageantry. Mr. Percy Jewett Bur- 
rell, creator of it, had mastered the historic resources of the city and 
had given to the selected story rare dramatic color in picturing of 
actual event and in scenes of splendid symbolism. Dr. Harry A. 
Sykes had trained his chorus of five hundred voices to splendid 
tendering of songs voicing the spirit of civic patriotism. The Gloria 
Trumpeters had been enlisted and made their fine contribution to the 
music of the program. The band proved admirably qualified for its 
‘work. Miss Alice Kraft had brought her groups of dancers, chiefly 
students of the New Jersey College for Women and of the High 
School, into rare symmetry and beauty of movement in the symbolic 
‘work of the program. Mr. Frederick Fuchs proved a master in the 
‘arranging and managing of the lights, the flood lights and the focused 
lights and the shaded lights so essential to so much of the series of 
scenes ; the providing of light meant much extra erection in and near 
_ the Geld, and the Public Service of New Jersey was most generous 
‘in its cooperation and in its loaning of valuable equipment. The varied 
color of costumes in the many groupings from beginning to end 
made a wonderfully effective picture, its equal seen before by but 
few of the multitude of spectators. 
_ The very distinguished success of the event made clear a great 
debt of obligation to the New Brunswick people at the head of de- 
partments through the long process of preparation, Mr. H. Richard 
Segoine, chairman, Miss Julia Florance, assistant to the director, 
- Miss Julia B. Williamson of enlistment, Mrs. Edwin R. Carpender of 
| meetames, Mrs. Jane Inge of make-up, Mr. Irving D. Buttler of prop- 
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erties, Mr. Leonard S. Webb of animals and vehicles, Mr. Fred A. 
Hart of music, and others. 

Much work had been necessary at the field, the construction of 
additional seats, including fifty boxes, for the spectators. With Mr. 
Segoine, Mr. Albert S. Johnson had been in associate charge of all 
field arrangements. Mr. Harry J. Rockefeller, with Mr. T. Harold 
Skewis, had organized and conducted the sale of tickets, which grew 
constantly more active until the night itself. Dr. Carl R. Woodward 
had been in charge of publicity. A staff of chaperones, Mrs. Nathan 
Wolfe, chairman, had served during the period of rehearsals and was 
still on duty. 

The Boy Scouts did fine work. From the beginning of the anni- 
versary preparations they had been enlisted in various service, a 
diligent doing of errands for the executive committee and for the 
entertaining committee and for publicity committee; they had de- 
livered posters and booklets and stickers, had addressed envelopes, 
had inserted and mailed letters and announcements on many days 
preceding the actual program. Now they gave service at the pageant. 
They moved properties here and there. Seventeen scoutmasters and 
assistant scoutmasters and sixty-two scouts were in various scenes. 
Sixty-three troop committeemen, scoutmasters and assistant scout- 
masters and older scouts ushered on both evenings. Two scoutmasters 
and six scouts were in the property department headquarters. In| 
charge of the stage settings were the scout executive, two deputy com- 
missioners and an assistant scoutmaster ; forty-seven scouts acted as 
stage hands. A scoutmaster and eight dials scouts were personal aides 
to Mr, Burrell, the director. Eight scouts were assigned to the emerg- 
ency first aid department under the direction of the Red Cross. Two) 
scouts were personal aides to Miss Kraft, the dance director. Two 
scouts were also assistants at each of the various stage entrances. _| 

The necessary telephone service was set up and conducted by the 














New Jersey. A staff of thirty men under Lieutenant Cary J. King 
gave days of service to the necessary erection; much valuable govern-_ 
ment equipment was made available ; the expert operating was a great 
asset in the directing of the incessant and incessantly changing move- 
ments of the pageant. The telephone connection was established rip 
only at the many points in and near the field itself but as far away, 
as at the church down the avenue whose bell must ring at the right 
instant and further still at Buccleuch Park where the guns must be’ 


fired at just the right time. The cannon used came from the Raritan, 
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Arsenal by the generous arrangement of Major Burns whose coopera- 

tion served the anniversary occasion at so many points. The hospi- 
tality of the arsenal served the signal corps men from Fort Monmouth 
for the days of their stay in the work at New Brunswick. 

The pageant book was on sale of course, a book of handsome and 
artistic printing, one hundred and forty pages. It had been prepared 
by Mr. Burrell and his assistants and printed under the immediate 
skill and care of Mr. Charles Baker of the Blue Printing Company. 
It contained the pageant text with full record of the organization of 
pageant and of anniversary, lists of all committees and participants, an 
address by the director, a foreword and brief historical sketch by the 
anniversary chairman. The cover was of most artistic scheme and 
color—in blue and white and gold—its central figure George Wash- 
ington on horseback, its background Buccleuch and Queen’s Build- 
ing. It carried, too, with the seal of the city and the pageant title, 
the dates 1680 and 1930. It was designed by the art department of 
the New Jersey College for Women. 

The Bishop Campus of Rutgers University adjacent to Neilson 
Field was given to the assembly of the participating groups, tents 
and lights being installed. Groups entered, however, at all four cor- 
ners of the field. Large groups also assembled at the Parish House of 
the Second Reformed Church not far distant. 

The evening was clear and, as it advanced, cool enough to make 
agreeable the heavy coats and even blankets with which the spectators 
generally had come provided. More time than had been anticipated 
was required for the presenting of the pageant, the epilogue con- 
cluding it after midnight; but the spectators, with few exceptions, 
remained to the end. 

The summary outline of the pageant was: 


PROLOGUE 
March of Salutation 


FIRST ACTION—THuE Traits, 1650 
Episode I—The Trails 
Episode II—The White Man on Horse 


SECOND ACTION—THE WuitEe Man Meets THE Rep Man, 1681 
THIRD ACTION—Tue First Sertters, 1700-1730 
Episode I—The English and the Dutch 


Episode Il—The Petition for a Charter 
Episode III—The First Common Council Meeting 


Lees 
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FOURTH ACTION—THE MEetING or THE Farrtus, 1740 
FIFTH ACTION—TuHE First CoMMENCEMENT, 1774 


SIXTH ACTION—REvo.tuTionary Times, 1774-1776 
Episode JI—The Provincial Convention 
Episode II—Market Day 


INTERLUDE—THE Conriicr: TyrANNY AND FREEDOM, AND VICTORY 


DANCES 
Episode IIJ—Battle of Monmouth 
Episode IV—Washington and De Witt 


SEVENTH ACTION—Tue De Nevuvitre Batt, 1815 
EIGHTH ACTION—THueE Forty-Niners, 1849 
NINTH ACTION—TueE First Foorspatt GAme, 1869 


TENTH ACTION—Crviz War Days, 1861-65 


Episode I—Lincoln 
Episode II—The Flag Raising 
Episode III—The Boys Come Home 


EPILOGUE 
“The Pact of New Brunswick” 


THE MUSIC OF THE PAGEANT 


The March and the Chorus “Salutation,” “Gratitude” and the themes of . 
the “City,” “State,” “Nation,” “Industry,” “Religion,” ‘“Patriotism,” “Edu-_ 
cation,” “Pact and “The Jersey Blues” are composed by Harry A. Sykes, | 
Music Director. | 


7 palutation” Theme ctunliaaivediicadictictishedrediss eee eee eee a Sykes 
Gloria Trumpeters 

Nation”. and’ ““State’?: “Theres va tetiiisgeiunscasdus henner Sauce te Sykes 
Gloria Trumpeters 

“Salutation” chorus: “A Salute to Thee, New Brunswick” vecccocccccccccecccoscccsees Sykes 

March’ {Semper Fideligt 552 ser cadasoplasspeasas ticyuscchiwsosccscvccsertsc cee asta nce Sousa: 


pRaltare. “TICLE asadssvsontenusideie dol pel tdbevele ail eee sanz: tcl dae rr 


POUUSANT OL PETS «rons eccgionvcnstnvipipls ange Gated soddsin’cdfsnin.cesks a kc ak ee 
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Long Metre Doxology 
The Actors 


WS No (oa 2 «cacti casas tat paves ok car vhesserasnssivaaedevaiuvsie svdanscverondeasatsucdeavdanes Croft 
Actors and Chorus 


Se EPR TCNT CL EIITION tall) LC AISE pore Cheetaccts domovapdvtavescosnosscateceuspusssoose svaceas Frelinghuysen 
“Netherlands” Hymn 


Actors and Chorus 
Yankee Doodle 


The Actors 
ee VIGNE ee aged Neco star kcpasantasnesnveeesnsehancesanrysshb asissine coonsxcy Sykes 
Chorus 
TRE TOE UCL coe casa gdauonsrrseas anders tease bam vueraeussiusteipepusctheassnetl venibiode> Kroeger 
Band 
ET CEN tr ck ic hs sah arr d cadens ic sok eniriena cram peomnsioantes Uap Aspe Lesko caos ven Rosse 
ITE EIT GE aod nasi vcsvarsctterrk Bara pasbecerosthocgseecake Deas tetera entees taohpssaayos Kowolski 


The Star Spangled Banner 


ET MT CSN Nees soca sestdig rae asics enaecpsev exw jil feo veuntaiacoas oomlansejava enero Gaines 
Chorus and Band 


ous © eee 


Intermission 


NR NCEE EY Rt TOE hiss |, seetsaas pevsavton roi suhs tea dies saciniasel dco s cara teasuntoerentoiasiebae nae ook eres Sykes 
Trumpeters 


March—Hail to the Chief 
Joyce Kilmer American Legion Post Drum and Bugle Corps 


(ak PEL EDGE ipeby alls angel aie albldlasaih ied ok OES RLSM obo UN PIPE ORY Mace eb cry Sykes 
Chorus and Band 
Quadrille 
Orchestra 
Marseillaise 
Chorus and Band 
America 
The Actors 
Rally ’round the Flag 
Actors 
Rm err est | Yr, Vv ATIAROR VET iis. oeis-cinloctaissconseestchansbacabr Renee enim Gaines 


Male Chorus 
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Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Chorus and Band 


Oh: Happy: Daag li sspaaiesrcasintes tegasaes cy sn'oten operons -on-teaueaseas ache eee ieee tikes Gaines 


Chorus and Band 


—_—i— 


Intermission 


mma reter tion Terrie rat ciecc cas vceaceccosste cotta temettentte tes uactaoes perecncteue stat cae Sykes 
Trumpeters 
“Industry,” “Education,” “Religion,” “Patriotism” Theme.............ccccecssc Sykes 
Trumpeters 
IA ETSIA SPELL V GS % ens ssins cainstes te vevsraycisuh oii cipsioy av engebls ota meatbete enn Tschakowskt 
Band 
DOCELIIMALION 6, ciwiiesscsjssperesenseonseconisapuh sonnpmastovonspive nash gsseaies Maesshs ait ies Ait unann Heller 
Band 
PVG EAA IS jn suscntsacncssosarccssnecdeoussnvesddesuohvensscesaetiiont igebdbryieyessioeeseate Leen: cman Schubert — 
vandustry,’ “Religion,” “Education” Themes) (.)i./.0.,.0....h..<00seenesenc ee Sykes — 
Trumpeters 
“Land. of Hope and, Ghoty’*)saissscscssssasksccyblecssinet leeelo ie Reet seas teat Elgar @ 
Band x 
ta : p 
Onward "Christian ‘ Soldiéts. 2. ugar cece es hice Sullivan — 
Band ; 
as ‘ 
SAR PLESOLIBIN cssnsps conan odansbiveh phates pa pconesstocaiy dle tla ia ere atl s eat ee wee YRES 
Trumpeters é 
March | 
he 
Band 6, 
March of Patriotism ‘ 
Highland Park Drum and Bugle Corp 4 


Pact y LRG °s......cc.siassssensrorstepeeum ennai rier iactecl ane tote ae Sykes 
Trumpeters 
PP ITHOTY © hao yy sous catevotssovanssonmesndaphecaagethlge mee meomtteceal erttisortelosereuan diets sete ae a Sykes 
Chorus 
Gare Bathers': God sis With) Ug )cssisssectssosshninsndhicst..h..ie aye Gaines 


Chorus and Band 
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The news account of the time tells the spectacle in words ac- 
curate and picturesque: 


Great Spectacle Thrills Audience at Neilson Field 


“The Drama on the Highway,” Percy Jewett Burrell’s Pageant of New 
Brunswick, was presented before an audience of 10,000 people last night at 
Neilson Field, the beautiful spectacle which lasted more than four hours 
thrilling those who sat under a star-filled October sky. Local history was 
depicted amid settings of splendor on a flood-lighted field, from the time of the 
Trails of 1650 until the close of Civil War Days. 

Another performance of “The Drama on the Highway” will be given to- 
night, beginning at 7:45 o’clock, and it is expected that another large audience 
will be at Neilson Field. 

During the pageant, 3,000 participants appeared at various times on the broad 
athletic field, and most outstanding in the presentation of the community drama 
was the precise manner in which the ten actions were presented, a remarkable 
tribute to the labors of Director Burrell and his assistants, Alice Kraft, asso- 
ciate and dance director, Harry A. Sykes, composer and musical director, and 
others. 

With few exceptions the scenes depicted were actual happenings in local 
history, which enabled residents of this city and vicinity to increase their 
knowledge of things held dear by all. 


Magnificent Prologue 


A magnificent prologue, which included the march of salutation, was one of 
the features of the pageant. Mrs. Agnes Greider enacted the role of “The 
City”; Herbert Dalmas, “The Nation,” and T. Bevier Bayles, “The State.” 
The trio occupied the center of the pageant stage after the prologue, in carrying 
out their respective roles in the enactment of the ten actions, and the concluding 
epilogue, 

Costumes of the participants blended perfectly. The music of the Gloria 
Trumpeters and the Celebration Band, and the singing of the pageant chorus 
of 500 voices was remarkable. 

Catherine Williams, Cora Roberts, Louise Gura and Mabel Coapman were 
the Gloria Trumpeters. 

Masterly timing of the lighting effects was another feature of the pageant, 
the battery of searchlights being flashed on and off in varying manner in order 
to carry out every detail to perfection. 

Bishop Campus was for the most part the scene of the participants’ prepara- 
tions for the pageant, and the manner in which their entry on the field was 
accomplished without delay was amazing. 

Supreme Court Justices Clarence E. Case and Peter F. Daly, Common 
Pleas Judge John P. Kirkpatrick, City Attorney Thomas H. Hagerty, Attor- 
_neys Alfred S. March, Walter C. Sedam and Schuyler C. Van Cleef, and A. W. 
Blair, appeared as the Royal Council of 1730, at Burlington, when citizens of 
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New Brunswick, then a town of 125 families, appeared to petition the Crown 
for a city charter. 
Scenes Realistic 


The scene was realistic, with Supreme Court Justice Case, in his role of 
Governor John Montgomerie, presiding and receiving the request for the city 
charter from the citizens. 

Carl R. Woodward was Thomas Farmar, mayor and clerk of the market 
of New Brunswick, in the first council meeting, which was ably portrayed. 

The meeting of the Faiths, in which Richard G. Mills, Dr. Eugene S. 
Griggs, Herbert W. Reuszer, J. Henry Wild, Dr. Cordie J. Culp, H. V. Van 
Deursen, Mrs. Robert W. Crawford and Anna M. Waelde took part, portrayed 
another important part of New Brunswick’s early history, Mr. Mills appearing 
as Rev. George Whitefield of the Church of England, and Dr. Eugene S. 
Griggs as Rev. Theodorus Jacobus Frelinghuysen, Dutch Reformed. 

Market Day, an episode in the Sixth Action, Revolutionary Times, was 
true to life, and most spectacular, with farmers and their families arriving in 
carts, market wagons, on horseback and afoot, eager to sell their wares, A 
large cast took part in the episode, which closed with the news of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence being received and its reading by Ralph 
Heidingsfeld, who enacted the role of Colonel John Neilson. 


First Football Game 


The first football game was re-enacted by a group of fifty Rutgers students, 
who kicked a leather ball around the field with considerable gusto in showing 
how Rutgers defeated Princeton, 6 to 4, in the first intercollegiate game. 

Bloomfield Littell of East Orange, graduate of Rutgers in 1873, a member 
of the first football team, viewed the re-enactment of the first game from a seat 
in the stands last night. 

Motor Vehicle Commissioner Harold G. Hoffman, and County Solicitor 
Edmund A. Hayes, were Theodore Frelinghuysen, president of Rutgers in 
1861, and Hon. G. B. Adrain, respectively, appearing in the Flag Raising 
episode. 

Most pleasing were the dance numbers, which included the Interlude, the 
Conflict, Tyranny and Freedom, and Victory Dances, and the Epilogue, “The 
Pact of New Brunswick.” The costumes and rhythmic dance movements were 
praised highly, 

The Prologue 


The Gloria Trumpeters heralded the pageant and out of the darkness arose 
the pageant stage—its five old rose levels ascending to the thrones of City, 
State and Nation. The Nation, personified by Herbert Dalmas, and the State, 
by T. Bevier Bayles, entered majestically with their retinues. The Nation’s 
bodyguard was from the R. O. T. C. of Rutgers, wearing the color so signifi- 
cant to the Nation—the khaki. The State’s Legion was a host of students from 
New Jersey College for Women, clad in black and scarlet costumes. 
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The Gloria Trumpeters then sounded “The City,’ theme of the pageant 
music, and from the left of the stage emerged the resplendent Celebration Band. 
They played the ‘March of Salutation.” The City Legion Chorus of 500 voices 
followed aiter, and in the midst was the City, personified by Mrs. Agnes Sneden 
Greider, who was carried in Cinderella-like splendor in a golden palanquin. 
Her costume was of ivory white satin, brilliant with rhinestones. This pro- 
cessional passed down an aisle that was formed by the State and Nation legions 
in the center of Neilson Field. 

Then to the roll of drums, the palanquin bearers brought The City back to 
the dais, and with The State and Nation, she ascended to her gilded throne 
for the course of the pageant. The chorus marched up the field, left oblique, 
to their chorus stand, where all through the pageant their iris blue mortar 
boards and the glistening instruments of the Celebration Band made a lovely 
spectacle as often as the spotlight was turned upon them. The music of the 
Gloria Trumpeters, and of the band, and the singing of the glorious chorus of 
500 men and women, led by Harry A. Sykes, the composer of the pageant 
music, was superb throughout the pageant. 


The Indians Arrive 


From her throne on the stage, The City, in the opening trialogue, declared 
New Brunswick’s right to celebrate, called for commemoration in praise of 
the past and due honor to those from whom we have our heritage, that we 
may newly and more largely make known our great tradition, and that, of 
every age and race and occupation, we may all be united as never before to 
serve as a city our own day and generation. 

With the distant sound of tom-toms, the pageant proper opened. The first 
action, “The Trails,’ began with the episode entitled “The Indians Afoot.” 
From the right and left north entrances slowly came two lines of Indian braves, 
the Croswicksungs and the Minnisinks, Bathed in a deep red light, the two 
straight lines of warriors crossed in the center of the field, followed by squaws 
and children. Accompanying the two lines were travois, the Indian litter, 
drawn by horses. As the lines advanced the lights grew brighter until the 
entire field was flooded with brilliant color playing upon symmetrically moving 
lines. The columns moved out of the opposite exits and the lights dimmed as 
the scene closed. 

“So the Red Man on foot made The Trails. Then soon, on horse, the 
White Man comes.” The City rose in a brief trialogue and from her throne 
introduced the second episode, “The White Man on Horse.” 

The scene was set in 1679 at an inn on the Indian trail from Manhattan 
southwest to the Delaware which is now the Lincoln Highway. Dr. Henry 
Greenland, the innkeeper, portrayed by L. K. Smith, greeted Jasper Danckaert, 
the Labadist missionary, acted by Morgan Seiffert, as he rode up to the tavern 
sign. A party accompanied him, and the genial innkeeper offered the hospitality 
of New Jersey provender to the hungry travelers, among the first to travel on 
this. trail. 
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formed). The minister was impersonated by Dr. Eugene S. Griggs, and 
Richard G. Mills took the part of Rev. Mr. Whitefield. 

In the center of Neilson Field was placed a crude table which acted as a 
pulpit. Mr. Frelinghuysen opened the service after the congregation had 
assembled from all parts of the field, and made the announcement that Rev. 
Gilbert Tennent (Herbert W. Reuszer), and Rev. John Rowland (J. Henry 
Wild), had gone to meet Mr. Whitefield at Amwell and to escort him to the 
church. A hymn was sung with the aid of the choir, and, as soon as it was 
finished, Frelinghuysen, Tennent and Whitefield were discovered entering 
the field. 

They were greeted heartily, and the conducting of the service was immedi- 
ately placed in Whitefield’s hands. A cart was pulled on the field in response 
to the minister’s request for a box to stand on, and he preached a sermon 
which was so full of inspiration that one woman, overcome with religious 
fervor, screamed and fainted. The minister, understanding the situation, turned 
to Mr. Frelinghuysen, spoke to him briefly, and then brought his sermon to a 
close. 

At the close of the service, the listeners, who were of many different 
faiths, were so inspired that two of them, Mrs, Zella Beekman (Mrs. Robert 
Crawford) and Marie Cortelyou (Anna M. Waelde) brought their children 
to him to have them baptized. 

The trialogue which came at the end of the fourth action was one which 
led from the subject of religion to that of learning, thus preparing the audience 
for the fifth action, which depicted the first commencement of Queen’s College. 


First Commencement 


Matthew Leydt, whose part was taken by Vinton Smith, was the only grad- 
uate in that class. The cast was almost entirely made up of the students and 
members of the faculty of the New Brunswick Theological Seminary. 

Ambrose Hardenbergh took the part of Rev. Jacob R. Hardenbergh, presi- 
dent of the college at that time. He addressed the gathering of students and 
parents, saying that he had not a number of graduates to introduce, and he 
apologized for not having a more elaborate ceremony. Leydt, he said, had 
gone through several degrees of literature alone in order to prepare himself for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. He placed the diploma in the hands of the — 
single graduate while the audience applauded. ? 

Vinton Smith then delivered an address, partly in Dutch, partly in Latin, © 
and partly in English. The president led in prayer, and hymns were sung. | 
The benediction was by Rev. C. E, Deems, and the audience passed slowly off 
the field while the lights faded. 

Again the trialogue between the State, Nation and City acted as a bridge 
between the action of the graduation scene and that of Revolutionary times. 
They spoke of seeing dim figures in the distance and hearing the voice of 
protest. Finally, they agreed that the scene before them was that of the © 
Provincial Convention in 1774. 
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Provincial Convention 

The lights gradually brightened and the thousands of spectators discovered 
the convention in session. Hendrick Fisher (Robert C. Crawford), president 
of the convention, heavily pounded the table with his gavel, bringing the 
assembly to order to transact in peremptory order, the business which was 
before them. 

Azariah Dunham, of Middlesex county, obtained the floor and mentioned 
certain resolutions which he had been instructed to draw up. As he placed 
the resolutions in the hands of the secretary, a general cry of “Read them” 
came from the assembly. Rapping for order, the president demanded that they 
be read, and one of the secretaries arose to read a resolution which pledged the 
city to go to the aid of Boston in its objections to British tyranny. 

The delegates to the convention unanimously adopted the resolution with 
several of them seconding the motion for adoption at the same time in a loud 
voice and calling out their approval of the motions in an enthusiastic and dis- 
orderly manner. 

Two other resolutions were passed of a revolutionary nature. One was a 
general disapproval of England’s attitude, and objected particularly to “impos- 
ing taxes for raising revenue in America as being unconstitutional and oppres- 
sive.’ Another mentioned delegates to be sent to the General Continental 
Congress to be held in Philadelphia. 


The Market Place 

The second episode of the “Revolutionary Times” action was considered by 
a large number of spectators to be the most lifelike and best enacted scene in 
the entire pageant. It reproduced a market scene in the midst of which a 
mounted courier galloped in with the news of the Declaration of Independence. 

The scene opened at daybreak. As the lights gradually became brighter, 
market wagons with lanterns hanging on the sides entered the field. The first 
wagon entered slowly with the driver boasting of the fact that he and his family 
were the first at the market. He loudly urged his horse to a faster rate of 
speed, and by the time he reached the market stalls several others had put in 
their appearance. 

Soon a large number of families were on the field, and a crowd was strolling 
about the market. Some entered the scene on horseback, others walked. A 
duck slipped out of the hands of one careless farmer and the children chased 
it down and returned it. One lone old woman made her way across the field 
to be greeted, when she was within a hundred yards of the market, by loud 
cries from all the children, who rushed out to meet her. Soon a host of children 
were on the scene playing and running about, happy at the return of market 
day. A covered wagon entered and another from which huge baskets full of 
vegetables were dragging. A deer, trussed on a pole, placed on the shoulders 
of two men, was carried away—the results of the morning’s trading. 
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Declaration Signed 


When daylight had fully arrived, several battalions of soldiers entered and 
started drilling, while the entire market population watched. They had marched 
off when a lone rider galloped up to the crowd, reined in his horse and 
announced that the Declaration of Independence had been signed. He de- 
manded Colonel Neilson, who was obtained after some little confused searching. 
The soldiers came back on the scene at a run and soon the entire cast was 
celebrating the heralded event. 

The coat of arms of King George was brought on the field and burned while 
the populace celebrated, and the lights died out to end the episode. 


Dramatic Pantomime 


A dramatic pantomime was enacted during the intermission which bridged 
the gap between the market day and the Battle of Monmouth. While the band 
played a tragic air, a long file of figures dressed in red entered from the right 
of the stage. They represented tyranny. A few minutes later a blue light 
on the other side of the field, revealed a similar file of figures dressed in bright 
azure. Slowly the two marched toward each other until they clashed. They 
beat their shields together, and the figures symbolic of freedom pointed em- 
phatically at their oppressors until they were forced to kneel or grovel in the 
dust. 

Then followed the dance of victory. A line of school girls dressed in blue 
filed into the scene and slowly formed a circle, Others dressed in white fol- 
lowed, forming a ring about them, and still a third line of red figures followed 


to form three concentric rings of the national colors. The figures were bowed | 


forward to make the colors more pronounced. 

Meanwhile, two groups entered the field, carrying wide streamers of red. 
white and blue bunting. When the three circles had been formed, these two 
groups, by twisting the strands of their tri-colored cloth, formed two large red, — 
white and blue wheel-like figures, with the strands meeting ata common hub ~ 
in the center. Then both these figures and the three groups of girls circled © 
about, producing a vari-colored spectacle seldom to be seen. 


Battle of Monmouth 


When the light came on it revealed a scene after the battle of Monmouth. i 
By means of the elaborate signalling system, the battle was staged with heavy — 
guns and infantry fire in Buccleuch Park, and shortly afterward troops entered 
the field. Lafayette and Washington were mounted, 

The great general and President-to-be congratulated his men on their per- 
formance, and Lafayette was cheered loudly by the entire army. While he — 
rode about the circle of soldiers which surrounded the field, each man greeted — 
him with a salute by firing his rifle into the air, _ 

The episode closed with a scene in which Washington was shown in medita- 
tion over a desk on which was spread a map. He reviewed the strategical — 
aspects of the war and revealed his plans for his future campaign. 
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De Neuville Ball 


The fiddlers played “Amaryllis” and the Baron Paul Hyde de Neuville 
(Edmond W. Billetdoux) and the Baroness de Neuville (Julia B. Williamson) 
entered costumed for the brilliant farewell ball they were about to give to the 
flower of New Brunswick society. The year was 1815. The de Neuvilles had 
been residing in New Brunswick for four years. The three lovely de Neuville 
daughters, Adrienne, Annette and Jeanne, came dancing into the lovely scene, 
making their curtsies. 

Through an avenue of lanterns the guests began to arrive. Louder and 
louder the fiddlers played “Amaryllis.’ From another part of the field a 
beautiful barouche drove sedately with four elderly guests, The music changed, 
and the dancers stepped gracefully into position for the quadrille. After the 
charming dance the baron proposed a toast to “the good people of New Bruns- 
wick.” Baroness de Neuville then stepped forward to propose a toast to “the 
happiness and prosperity of the President of the United States.’ Then Dolly 
Madison, First Lady of the Land, and the de Neuville family were honored 
with toasts from the guests. The radiant scene ended with the singing of “La 
Marseillaise.” The velvets and satins of the gentlemen and their ladies were 
gorgeous to behold. The scene was an outstanding one of the pageant. 


Forty-Niners 


Dr. Augustus F. Taylor was the leader of a company of New Brunswick 
citizens who made a voyage around the Horn and up the Pacific coast on 


_ February 7, 1849, during the gold rush in California, and the eighth action of 


the pageant depicted that event in local history. 

Leon A. Campbell was Dr. Augustus F. Taylor, president of the New 
Brunswick-California Mining and Trading Company. 

As the lights were turned on a group of men, women and children appeared. 
The men carried sticks, shovels and picks with bundles attached to them. 

The group of Forty-Niners were attired in the costume of that period, and 
as they walked across the field they inquired of Henderson, the cook, as to 
what they were going to get to eat on the voyage around the Horn. 

Dr. Taylor was asked if he had plenty of pills and medicine to take along, 
and he stated that he had so much medicine along that in case of an epidemic in 
New Brunswick while the Forty-Niners were away, drugs would have to be 
sought in Perth Amboy. 


West for Gold 


Dr. Taylor informed his followers that the movement to the West is not 
only for gold but for God! “It seeks to be ‘a kind of special ordering of 


_ Providence’ to people the West, and make this the biggest country in the 


world,” he said. 
“Why God Almighty put gold in the dirt away out on the coast just at the 


time that California is owned by us with the Treaty of Old Mexico almost 
_ before the ink is dry on it,” he ejaculated. 
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Captain Brewer, master of the bark “Isabel,” was played by Harry W. 
Williams. He informed Dr. Taylor that the bark “Isabel” was ready. “She 
is two hundred fifty tons, and in good weather ought to make nine miles an 
hour in the water,” said Captain Brewer. 

Affectionate farewells were given to the women and children as the Forty- | 
niners started on their journey. A violinist played “Pop Goes the Weasel,” and 
there was a bustle to the men as they made haste to leave while the lights 
grew dim. 

First Football Game 


The first football game, played on College Field at Rutgers, November 6, 
1869, was reproduced in the ninth action of the pageant by fifty Rutgers stu- | 
dents who took the part of the Princeton and Rutgers teams. A realistic touch | 
was added by the students, and lusty kicks were made at the ball during 
scrimmages far different from those allowed under present intercollegiate foot- 
ball rules. 

Howard Abbott was Captain Leggett of Rutgers, while Gordon Abbott | 
was Captain Gummere as the rival teams lined up. 

There were no uniforms in those days, and the players removed their coats, 
vests, collars and neckties. Players on the Rutgers team wore Scarlet shirts 
and headpieces of cloth. 

Mustaches and sideburns were sported by the players. 

The ball was kicked about freely, with nearly all fifty players trying to get 
at the oval at once. As a result, there were a few spills in true collegiate style. 

Princeton was first to score, and shortly after a goal was made by a Rut- 
gers player. The lights were turned out to show a lapse of time, and the rival 
teams were fighting to break a 4-4 score when the scene was reopened. Two 
quick goals were scored by Rutgers and the game was won. 

The result of the game reproduced by the students last night was the same. 
as that in which the Rutgers and Princeton students played, the Scarlet players 
winning by a 6 to 4 score in the November 6, 1869, game. 

During the trialogue preceding the ninth action, The City announced that 
the match of skill in brain and brawn found deep root in this city, to which 
The Nation answered: “’Tis true, for on yon field (pointing to College Field), 
the first football game among the colleges of the world was played.” When 1 
The City arose quickly and ejaculated, “’Twas won by Rutgers !” the audi- 
ence applauded. 

Lincoln in Town 


President Abraham Lincoln stopped in New Brunswick on his way to his 
inauguration in 1861 to make a speech from his train, and the incident was 
depicted in the first episode of the Tenth Action—Civil War Days. 

As the battery of lights were turned on, Lincoln was seen standing upon 
a platform of a railroad car, which was appropriately decorated. 

Russell W. Giles was Lincoln and Samuel D. Hoffman had the role of John | 
Van Dyke, a Congressman. | 
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A large crowd of people were standing in front of the platform as Con- 
gressman Van Dyke introduced “the next President of the United States— 
Abraham Lincoln.” 

“I appear not to make a speech,” said Lincoln. “I have not time to make a 
speech at length, and not strength to make one on every occasion, and worse 
than ail, I have none to make. I come before you to see and be seen, and as 
regards the ladies I have the best of the bargain, but as to the gentlemen, I 
cannot say as much. There is plenty of matter to speak about in these times, 
but it is well known that the more a man speaks the less he is understood—the 
more he says one thing, the more his adversaries contend he meant something 
else. 

“T shall soon have occasion to speak officially, and then I will endeavor to put 
my thoughts just as plainly as I can express them—true to the Constitution 
and Union of all the States, and to the perpetual liberty of all the people. 
Until 1 speak there is no need to enter upon details.” 


Flag Raising 


Harold G. Hoffman, Motor Vehicle Commissioner, and Edmund A. Hayes 
were featured in the second episode of the Tenth Action—Civil War Days— 
the scene being that of the flag raising on Rutgers University campus on May 
13, 1861. Commissioner Hoffman was Theodore Frelinghuysen, president of 
Rutgers College, and Edmund A. Hayes was Hon. G. B. Adrain. 

A platform with a flagpole behind the center formed a background for the 
flag-raising episode. 

“We are gathered together, my friends, on a most solemn and important 
occasion,” said Theodore Frelinghuysen. “At a time when we were in full tide 
of national blessings, when our country’s banner was cherished at home, re- 
spected and honored abroad, we find that seven sister states have separated 
from us and voiced the armed hand of rebellion to overthrow the government. 

“Why, if seven states can secede, what is to hinder one? Nay, may not 
Middlesex county secede from New Jersey, and New Brunswick from Middle- 
sex county? The next thing will be that our very wives will be seceding 
from us.” 

Hon. G. B. Adrain presented the flag to Rutgers on behalf of the fair sex 
“On behalf of them I now present this beautiful flag. Fighting under the Flag 
of the Union may the men of this college and of New Brunswick bring honor 
and lustre to their community. Some will fall, but their memories will be 
cherished and honored. But live or die, all will perform brave deeds.” 

A trialogue at the conclusion of the Tenth Action—Civil War Days—showed 
the Nation, the State and the City, relating the call of Abraham Lincoln 
for men. 

“New Brunswick answers with seven hundred and fifty men and all her 
noble women. She gives Boggs to the Navy. At New Orleans he fights as 
admiral and hero,” said The City. 
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“Four years pass,” says The Nation. “The fate of the Nation hangs in the — 
balance. Abraham Lincoln prays. His faith, his hopes are in God. Now 
Grant is in command. He is victorious. Then Appomattox, The Union is 
saved.” 

The home coming of the boys in 1865 was depicted in the closing of the — 
trialogue. 


Pact Signed 


The most lavishly beautiful and dramatic moments of the pageant were in 
the epilogue when the Pact of New Brunswick was signed by Industry (Joseph 
Huegher); Religion (Mrs. Harry W. Scruton); Patriotism (Major General 
William Weigel), and Education (Miss Sarah O. Whitlock). 

As the epilogue began, four figures personifying Industry, Religion, 
Patriotism and Education were to be seen on the tops of the four victory arches 
that guarded the sides of the stage. In the niches of the towers the Gloria 
Trumpeters stood. Below The City’s throne was a table covered with a gold 
cloth. Upon this was the pact awaiting the signatures of the four symbolic 
figures. 

The figure of the Toiler, standing on the watchtower of Industry, was 
suddenly revealed, and on the field below a group of young women, each carry- 
ing a scarlet wheel, portrayed, in rhythmic movement, the joy that there is in 
labor. 

The lights dimmed upon the dancers and the Toiler with his huge red wheel, 
and illumined the watchtower of Education. Lithe green-clad figures danced © 
to show that there is zest in education, 

This scene faded into darkness and the figure of a shepherd with a crozier 
in his hands was suddenly revealed on the watchtower of Religion. 

The most impressive moment of the pageant, rivalled only by that scene in 
which the early settlers recited aloud the Lord’s Prayer, occurred as the Cross 
was formed by girls in gold and white costumes. j 

Pageantry was at its height when the red and silver-costumed Industry 
group, the green plaid Education group, the white and yellow-costumed Re- 
ligion group, and the bands and contingents of World War veterans represent- — 
ing Patriotism were grouped on Neilson Field with their scores of bright 
pennants, like crusaders of old. 

Pledges of integrity, truth, faith and loyalty were made by Industry, Educa- 
tion, Religion and Patriotism. With uplifted arms and raised pennants all the 
symbolic groups pledged in unison “allegiance to our City’s ideals, guardianship 
of her welfare and consecration to her service.” While the chorus sang “Our 
Fathers’ God Is With Us,” the signers marched to the steps, ascended and 
signed the pact in the light of the flare of torches. 

Orion had by this time descended almost to the tops of the trees on Bishop 
Campus, the backdrop for the pageant. The lights slowly dimmed, and the 
first glorious production of “The Drama on the Highway” had ended. 
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“There were newspaper photographers from New York and 
Newark at Neilson Field Monday night who said they had never seen 
a spectacle to compare with the pageant, and they added that they had 
seen a good many pageants. If the pageant had been given in the 
afternoon, one of them declared, there wouldn’t be a picture to equal 
the beauty of it.” 

“New Brunswick is celebrating a notable anniversary. Its resi- 
dents and its guests already have participated in Thanksgiving ser- 
vices. They have heard the music of the fine New Brunswick Sym- 
phony orchestra, the inspiring voices of many choralists. They have 
been entertained and they have been educated by the costumes and 
singing of the National Groups. Yesterday, many thousands witnessed 
a great parade. Last night they saw something even greater—the his- 
torical pageant, The Drama of the Highway. It was gay, it was color- 
ful. It was a spectacle so magnificent that no resident of the city or 
of the county, for that matter, should miss the second enactment of so 
great a magnitude that the directors deserve all the lavish praise they 
already have received.” 

The Pageant of New Brunswick was given its second presenting 
on the evening of Tuesday, October 14. Unfortunately the weather 
which had favored all anniversary events until then and which favored 
all events thereafter turned adverse. Light rain began to fall just 
as the pageant time approached. It continued quite incessantly through- 
out the evening. It was a light, soft rain, however, and the tempera- 
ture was decidedly warmer than on the evening before. The start of 
rain before the beginning hour kept thousands of people away. But 
4,000 people were present; and very few left their seats until the 
pageant’s conclusion, so impressive and absorbing were the successive 
scenes. The movement was more rapid than on the first evening, the 
transition from scene to scene more immediate, and some parts were 
somewhat shortened. The epilogue was reached and finished by 11.30 
instead of after 12.30 as on Monday evening. The performance was 
even more remarkable. In spite of the rain the actors played their 
parts with unlessened skill and spirit; indeed in some respects the 
work was perhaps in part enhanced in its quality. The changed atmos- 
phere seemed conducive to clearer carrying of the voices; they were 
“more distinctly heard, the words threading through the action were 
more fully understood. It was a fine exhibition of keeping faith with a 
great enterprise, the unbroken action of men and women, of boys and 
girls, so many of them in costumes so unfit for the weather, carrying 
on as if there were no rain falling upon them or softening the earth 
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beneath them. It was a splendid expression of enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of a great spectacle, the persistent stay of the spectators from 
the beginning of it to the end. 

Says an editorial comment of the time: “The end of New Jersey’s 
extended drought came exactly at 7.45 p. m. on Tuesday when the 
stage on the far end glowed under a flood of sudden light. The rain 
fell steadily throughout the night, but the pageant, “The Drama on 
the Highway,’ went on colorfully, spiritedly, from its inspiring pro- 
logue to its brilliant epilogue. The conditions of presentation were 
in direct contrast to Monday night when twinkling stars and harvest 
moon also looked on, when everything looked more beautiful in the 
clear air. * * * Not every one, however, has the opportunity to wit- 
ness such a lavish, magnificent pageant in a steady rain, and it gave 
both participants and spectators the opportunity to show the Spartan 
fortitude of those portrayed pioneers who built the city. * * * If 
the participants had the indomitable will and courage to carry on 
under such conditions in their evening gowns, in their scanty dancing 
attire, in their singing robes, in their soldier uniforms, in their colonial 
costumes, the spectators—not a few thousand of them—felt it was 
only right and proper to see it through. They did and they saw some- 
thing which few have been privileged to witness though the clouds 
hung low and dripped.” | 

“I am thrilled by the loyalty of the participants and gratified be- 
yond words by the courtesy of New Brunswick audience in sticking — 
to the pageant ship last night.” In this way Percy J. Burrell, author 
and director of “The Pageant of New Brunswick,” summed up his — 
feelings in regard to the sportsmanship of cast and audience at Neil- _ 
son Field on Tuesday evening. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE SCHOOL PARADE 


day morning, October 14. At the very inception of the an- 
niversary movement, an imposing and significant participation 
by the schools of New Brunswick was proposed. The planning of 
it, begun promptly, did not mature rapidly. The chairman of the 
committee, Dr. Ralph G. Wright, organized his committee with Mr. 
Frederick J. Sickles, school superintendent, as vice-chairman in itm- 
mediate touch with each school. Conférences were held and in Sep- 
tember the ideas of the several schools were finally formulated and 
were worked through to a remarkable result on the appointed day. 
There were eleven school systems concerned, two public school 
systems, two private schools, six parochial schools, one vocational 
school. The public school system of the city had eight distinct schools 
in the organizing. The full list of the schools, public, parochial and 
private, with the principal or other officer in charge of its preparation 
was as follows: 


P \ HE parade of the schools was the anniversary event of Tues- 


RRS eG SLs. vangs. cea sdenbonsebdedsovsdcetdebuesadsovescvied Miss Eunice Lippincott 
Rutgers Preparatory School... Pea AEC OSE Fee Mr. William P. Kelly 
ME EICIOL PIG, 125.0. ceceeas cea cabiecde detest evevedactstesssosseccdeudes Mr. Floyd S. Stein 
RMT EAMe B te SPUD LIC SCHOO Lis. i208. .0docccese.<caccdscdrensesscossesessesscnnestoase Mr. F,. W. Furth 
SET REE AEVICH IAL SCHOOL casas) cies shies ssarecctdlacscsesbovnscsnccdacsosddessoocedeest Monsignor Hart 
PEE ATOR DIA SCHOO! cc... .scavsececsscccsssessencssovecevedseccescseees Rev. Francis Younger 
IMMERSE ALOE ASOCIIAL. SCHOO! 02).<pdcseceevsasccccclossousuevecsetesscavsctsdecasses Rev, John J. West 
St. Ladislaus Hungarian Parochial Schooll...............sseseeees Rev. Barnabas Blihar 
PRMD IERVCE? RePOCIIA LN CICHOOL iiocs coi donseotecisecsosscbeccoessesscocssnestooce Rev. Pasquale Mugnano 
RMT SP EPEREOCINIAN SCHOOL. oo o5.c.cnncsatesccscercbaseesgoscoccanesbosscsebsased Rev. Francis J. Quinn 
Sar PES CLINE boos 0 2 civaseetekcascstevclovesvsecosncasvesdcncveaisecensosveces vats Mr. Robert Carlson 
SNE INET RESUS SCLIN cays s ke, oda, canoes casbndddonnsh sosossabendvassocououctdevosesee Mr, I. Newton Earle 
IS ETE NS SPe a fat | ETE Be oe by Seley Bi POR a Miss Sarah O. Whitlock 
CRUE RAINS LION, ps cesta se nyaclaess¥ek vane acsodvvnenseaseosedésscanced Miss Amanda L. Voorhees 
ee MAL TOMA CIEE Merce Tr TAs Sipe ti peers secatevostve vache vovesiveceoecddabenteuts Mr. George Crotsley 
Me RU CIRO OL acta care rete an tek oa on ns dvdelns dco daudciovceencbdepdedetle opine Miss Ethel Samuels 
VV ASME HON POCHOO! ccoressincascestncoons tiswasordene’ PIG EME rad? pled | Miss Florence N. Ayres 
ME UVCNNLL UP OSERIOIS EL, AY. easy Lotsa Otte Me eT ee ole Peat ong nna dos chossccechssoblocphaveaeteans Mr, Fred Woodward 
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The parade surpassed the expectations, even the hopes, of the |} 
committee and of the anniversary committee, while it surprised and 
inspired the whole population of the city. In spite of the lateness of 
the specific, positive arrangements, the excellence and completeness 
of the several participations were most noteworthy. A fine apprectia- 
tion of historical New Brunswick was evident. Intelligent study had — 
been given to the opportunities for historical portrayals. Artistic — 
attention had been given to costume and color. Without entire and 
concerted pre-arrangement there was an impressive variety in a com- 
mon emphasis on distinguished life and events of the city’s early days. 
Great credit is due not only to the schools committee and to the prin- 
cipals and teachers of the several schools, but also to Colonel Ralph 
McCoy, chairman of the parades committee, who with extraordinary 
skill organized the procession itseli—as he had that of the military, 
civic and fraternal parade of the day before. Like the first parade, 
this second one started on time and moved along its line of march and 
came to its conclusion without confusion of any sort. 

The detail of this event may well be recorded as in the news 
report of the time—first of all in the announcement of the day before: 


Of all the beautiful and impressive spectacles which will be seen in New 
Brunswick during the 200th and 250th anniversary celebration, none is likely to 
be more so than the parade of more than 6,400 school children on Tuesday © 
morning headed by the Sixteenth United States Infantry Band from Governor’s 
Island. 

For the past week children from the public schools of New Brunswick and 
Highland Park, the vocational school, two private and six parochial schools 
have been practicing for the part they will have in the celebration on Tuesday— © 
a march one and three-tenths miles in length. | 

Each school has been left to work out its own plans, under the supervision © 
of the various teachers. The plans are, however, subject to the rules and regu- 
lations of the general committee. The schools have been allowed this freedom — 
of choice, according to Frederick J. Sickles, superintendent, in order to avoid a 
monotonous sameness of every school group marching in the parade. Variety 
will be the keynote of the school children’s parade. Every school will have its | 
own individual representation. dl 

Plans of each school have not been made public, so spectators are assured | 
of many pleasant surprises. The only information which has been given out | 
to the public is that there will be two schools representing the English, two the 
Dutch, one the French and another the Scotch. There may possibly be repre- | 
sentations of the Irish and the Germans. This is in order to represent the dif- — 
ferent nationalities of people who settled New Brunswick, in chronological order. 

Other sections of the parade will represent the coming of notable men and — 
women, famous in history, to this city; the Indians and life in colonial times. 
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March Four Abreast © 


The school children will march four abreast with the exception of those in 
special groups. Each school will be headed by the United States flag on the 
right hand side and a banner bearing the name of the school on the left. These 
are the only flags and banners that will be carried; it was voted against per- 
mitting each child to carry a flag. 


In Ten Divisions 


A band will head each of the ten divisions into which the 6,400 school 
children of New Brunswick and Highland Park have been grouped. Eight of 
the ten bands have been hired by and will be paid for by the General Committee, 
These bands are: the Sixteenth United States Infantry Band, First Division 
from Governor’s Island; the Hopewell Band; the New Brunswick City Band; 
Knoll’s Band; Goodwill Council Band; Rutgers Band; Raritan Band No, 1 
and Raritan Band No. 2. The other two bands, which are donating their ser- 
vices, are the Roosevelt Junior High School Band and the New Brunswick 
Senior High School Band. 

Each school system is bearing all the expense of costuming and parade. 
The Board of Education appropriated $600 for the 4,100 school children in the 
New Brunswick schools. 

Not only will the smallest school (Anable) be first in the procession, but 
the smallest child in each school will be first in each group. It was thought ad- 
visable to determine the marching order in this manner to avoid any contro- 
versy, Mr. Sickles said. 

All banners will be uniform in size, They are five feet wide and three feet 
long, carried on a spearheaded statf seven feet in length. The banner is fringed 
at the bottom; the lettering is four inches high, Each school system has made 
its own banner, selecting the cloth from which it was made. The banner of 
each school will bear on it the school colors, These have been made out of good 
material, for permanence, so that they may be used later on, on other occasions, 
as well as during the anniversary celebration. 

The purpose of the parade, as defined by Mr. Sickles is: (1) to give the 
school children an active part in the anniversary celebration; and (2) to give 
the children an opportunity to learn something at first hand about the history of 
New Brunswick. 

The Junior and Senior high schools of the city have been left to work out 
their own representations, Each one of the schools is striving for individuality. 
Something different will be seen in every group. 


Formation of Parade 


The various divisions will assemble in the following order at 10 o’clock 
Tuesday morning: the first division on the right hand side of Baldwin street, 
off Livingston avenue; the second to the left on Baldwin; third, on the right 
hand side of Handy street; fourth, to the left on Handy; fifth, to the right on 
Seaman; sixth, to the left on Seaman; seventh, to the right on Suydam, etc. 
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The line of march will be from Suydam to French street; down French to 
George street; George to Livingston avenue, and up Livingston avenue, passing 
by the reviewing stand in front of the Junior High School. After passing the 
reviewing stand they will be dismissed. 

A police platoon will head the procession, followed by the City Commis- 
sioners of New Brunswick. 


Bands and Divisions 


Following is a list of the schools comprising each division: 

First Division, headed by the Sixteenth United States Infantry Band; An- 
able School (53 pupils); St. Paul’s Parochial School (50); St. John the 
Baptist School (110); St. Mary’s Parochial School (128) and the Rutgers 
Preparatory School (140); total 501 pupils in the First Division. 

Second Division, headed by the Hopewell Band; Sacred Heart Parochial 
School (235) and the St. Ladislaus Parochial School (250); total, 485. 

Third Division, headed by the New Brunswick City Band; the Vocational 
School (250) and the Highland Park Public Schools (450); total, 700. 

Fourth Division, headed by Knoll’s Band, is comprised solely of the St. 
Peter’s Parochial School, 641 pupils. 

Fifth Division, headed by the Goodwill Council Band; Bayard School 
(200); Washington School (200) and the Nathan Hale School (225); 
total, 625. 

Sixth Division, headed by the Rutgers Band; Lord Stirling School (257) 
and the Livingston School (260) ; total, 517. 





Seventh Division, headed by the Raritan Band No. 1; Lincoln School § 


(470) and the Roosevelt Junior High School (450) ; total, 920. 
Eighth Division, headed by the Roosevelt Junior High School Band will 
be comprised solely of 1,000 students of the Roosevelt Junior High School. 
Ninth Division, headed by Raritan Band No. 2, will be comprised of 550 
students of the New Brunswick Senior High School. 


Tenth Division, headed by the New Brunswick Senior High School Band, J 
will be comprised of 500 students of the New Brunswick Senior High School. | 


Then after the event the news account: 


New Brunswick’s school children, some 6,400 boys and girls, in colorful J 


array, paraded on the city. street shortly before noon today, taking their part 


in the 250th anniversary celebration. Much credit is due Frederick J. Sickles, 


superintendent of the public schools, who was in charge of the parade, for his 
part in arranging the event, which will stand out as one of the most interesting 
of the celebration program. 

Reviewing the parade at the stand in front of the Roosevelt Junior High 
School, much to his delight, was Lieutenant-Governor Hugh H. McLean of the 
Province of New Brunswick in Canada, who is a guest of the city during the 
anniversary celebration. 

Others who were on the reviewing stand were: State Commissioner of Edu- 


cation Charles H. Elliott; Dr, William H. S. Demarest, chairman of the cele- | 
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bration committee; Frank Reed, president of the Board of Education; Daniel 
Wray, Mrs. M. A. Blake, Professor Ralph Wright, John H, Conger, Dr. Ira 
T. Chapman, former principal of the Senior High School; Mayor John J. 
Morrison, City Commissioners Joseph J. Feaster, Jeremiah Donovan, George 
F. Baier and Frank A. Connolly and Monsignor Peter J. Hart. 


Children’s Own Plans 


Professor Sickles had announced that the school children would be allowed 
to work out their own plan, under the supervision of the teachers, so as not to 
have a sameness of costume, and the plan worked perfectly. 

Various sections in the parade represented the coming of famous men and 
women to New Brunswick; Indians and their way of life; life in colonial times; 
and groups represented the English, Dutch, Scotch and French colonists. 

The children marched four abreast except those in groups having special 
representations. Each school was headed by the U. S, flag on the right and 
the school banner on the left. Bands preceded each of the ten divisions into which 
the 6,400 children were grouped. 

The line of march was as follows: Suydam to French; French to George, 
George to Livingston, and up Livingston avenue, passing the reviewing stand. 
The children were dismissed after passing the reviewing stand. 

From the gay Colonial costumes down to the more original costumes, there 
was a mark of individuality that bespoke an effort on the part of the school 
children to do their best to make the parade a success, Many of the children 
wore Indian costumes. 

Mayor John J. Morrison, vice-chairman of the general committee, who pre- 
dicted that the school parade would be a great feature of the anniversary, ad- 
mitted that the event was a source of amazement to him. 

“T didn’t know there were so many school children in the city,” said Mayor 
Morrison as he stood in the reviewing stand while the one-hour parade poured 
by in nearly uninterrupted form. 

“It was bigger than any of us had any conception of,’ were the words of 
Superintendent Sickles as the parade finished. 

Eleven bands, each heading a division, were in the school parade, They 
were: Sixteenth United States Infantry Band, First Division from Governor’s 
Island; the Hopewell Band, the New Brunswick City Band, Knoil’s Band, 
Goodwill Council Band, Rutgers Band, Raritan Band No. 1, Raritan Band No. 
2, Roosevelt Junior High School and the New Brunswick High School bands. 

Following the 16th Infantry Band at the head of the parade, were fifty-three 
members of the Anable private school for girls, the first in the line of parade. 
The students wore white dresses, white berets and red, white and blue sashes. 
They were led by Phoebe Brown, who carried the banner at the head of the 
group, and accompanied by the entire faculty. 

The boys of the St. Paul’s Parochial School of Highland Park, which came 
next, wore dark suits while the girls coming after were dressed in dark blue. 
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The contingent of sixty-five pupils was in charge of John Toner and William 
Kuhn, two St. Peter’s High School students. 


St. John’s School 


Strikingly dressed in white trousers with a wide blue stripe along the seam, 
white shirts and hats, the boys of St. John’s Parochial School marched along- 
side of the girls who wore red, white and blue dresses. One hundred and twenty- 
four in number were led by William Eichler. 

St. Mary’s parochial school followed—the boys attired in long dark trousers 
and white shirts, the girls in red, white and green dresses, sashes and maroon 
headbands. The group consisted of 128 pupils. It was led by Father Pasquale 
Mungano, principal; Alfred Ricca and Frank Mardani. 

One of the most brilliant turnouts of the entire parade was the colorful 
presentation from Rutgers Preparatory school dressed in the costumes of the 
period of the founding of the school 165 years ago, They were led by their 
banner in maroon and white which was followed by three boys holding a wand. 
William P. Kelly, headmaster, and eight members of the faculty were at the 
head of the school group. They wore authentic costumes—knee breeches, coats, 
waistcoats and tri-cornered hats richly colored. One hundred and forty-five boys 
were in line dressed in dark knee breeches, white shirts and black tri- 
cornered hats. 

Led by its accomplished six-year-old drum major, Saint Michael’s Orphan- 
age band of Hopewell accompanied 250 marchers from the St. Ladislaus 
Parochial School. The children were dressed in blue berets, white middies or 
shirts with red ties and black skirts or trousers. Rev. Barnabas Blibar led the 
children from St. Ladislaus’. 

In the same division marched 235 pupils from the Sacred Heart Parochial 
School under the direction of Rev. John J. West and Rev. Francis Lyons. The 
boys from the Sacred Heart School were attired in Indian costumes, and the 
girls were dressed as Dutch maidens in red and green gingham. 


Headed by the New Brunswick City Band came the Middlesex County § 


Vocational School and Franklin Junior High School of Highland Park. Under — 
the direction of the principal, F. S. Stein, and his assistants, William J, Murray 
and Willard Vroom, marched the 250 pupils from the Vocational School. 
Growth of Education 
Dressed appropriately, 450 pupils from Highland Park presented the growth | 





of education in New Brunswick from 1719 to 1930. First in this story of 1 


progress of the schools came Jacobus Schureman and his small class of 1719, — 
Next came Ed. Cooper, head of the Low Dutch Academy in 1761, Caleb Cooper | 


and Ben Lindsey, teachers in the Queen’s College Grammar School were also Jj 
represented. The 1811 school of Sophia Hays and Rev. John Croes was followed J 


by the famous Lancastrian “Free and Pay” school of 1814. Miss Hannah Hoyt, 

the school “marm” of 1847 was there with a group of her girls. 
The Bayard Street School, the first public school in New Brunswick, found- — 

ed in 1851, was represented by a group of students from the Highland Park J] 
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Junior High School, and following this another group represented the first high 
school established in New Brunswick in 1876. Finally came the modern school 
with its academic, scientific and domestic science department. Those pupils repre- 
senting the domestic science department carried bowls, spools, and pallets, and 
boys from the vocational department carried hammers and saws. Girls and boys 
attired in gym suits represented the physical education department. 

The Franklin Junior High marchers representing the early periods carried 
the school materials, such as horn books, psalters and old copy books used at 
that time. They were under the direction of Bessie Bushman. 


St. Peter's Pupils 


General Lafayette’s visit to New Brunswick in 1824 was effectively por- 
trayed by St. Peter’s Parochial Schools. Alfred Culley played the part of 
Lafayette, and his aides were John Kelly, Lawrence McClay, and Edward 
Hughes. More than 650 members of the student body followed, dressed in the 
uniforms of the French Navy that accompanied him and members of the French 
and Colonial armies, and in the costumes of the citizens of New Brunswick in 
the early 80’s. The division was led by Knoll’s Band. 

The fifth division was led by the Bayard School, with 200 students repre- 
senting in costume the early French settlers. With Irving McDowell as Lafay- 
ette, more than 100 students, dressed in the brilliant uniforms of the French, 
made a sharp contrast to the ragged, dirty, tired Colonial Army of yesterday’s 
parade. Huguenots with their dark subdued clothes and solemn mien were fol- 
lowed by the gorgeously costumed, rich French planters of the South. 

The English settlers were reincarnated by the students of Washington 
School. The first Royal Governor of New Jersey was represented by James 
Commard and he led a group of early settlers. The English religions were 
represented by bands of Quakers, Puritans and Episcopalians. 

The Nathan Hale students completed the trilogy of nationalities of New 
Jersey settlers with their tribute to the Dutch. The whole student body was 
dressed in native Dutch costumes of the national colors and represented the 
various phases of that country’s contribution to our national culture. The 
American and Dutch flags were carried by Robert Schlank and John Gosner. 
An American and a Hollander marched side by side, representing the friend- 
ship that exists between the two countries. The remainder of the student body, 
dressed as natives, followed; the girls carrying bouquets of tulips, the Dutch 
national flower, and the boys vegetables in honor of the Dutch farmers in New 
Jersey. The costuming was conceived and executed by Miss Amanda L. Voor- 
hees, principal of the school. 


Colonial History 
The Lord Stirling School reviewed almost the entire field of colonial his- 
tory in its section of the parade. Its presentation was entitled “Colonial Days 
in New Brunswick.” One section was devoted to Colonial sports, A maypole 
about which several of the school children marched and danced, was the main 
feature of the section and several hobby horses followed. 
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Following this was an exhibit of the flags which were adopted by the 
states in their early history, the Colonial flag and the present American flag. 
Another section was devoted to Civil War times and was led by three teachers 
dressed in full costumes and several school pupils illustrating other customs of 
dress in part. Early industries were illustrated with spinning wheels mounted 
on express wagons, rugs such as were made by the early settlers, axes and 
covered wagons. 

The Livingston Avenue School, comprising a second division of section six 
told the history of the Dutch in America, The flags were carried by boys dressed 
in Dutch costumes and they were followed by a group of girls in Dutch dress, 
The activities of the Dutch were illustrated by express wagons, spinning wheels 
and baskets of tulips carried by the girls. Baskets of eggs and vegetables also 
illustrated the frugality and industry of the city’s founders. 


Covered Wagons 


“The Dutch Came in Covered Wagons” was the title of another section 
of the Livingston Avenue School. After this sign followed boys pulling more 


miniature covered wagons, models of other means of early travel. A model of — 


Inian’s ferry was manned by a doll dressed in Dutch costume. 

The work of the Dutch was symbolized by the Livingston pupils by means 
of sheaves of corn, scythes, guns and other implements, and the work of the 
Dutch women was shown by girls carrying model houses, churches and school 
houses and flowers. The Rutgers University Band furnished the music for 
this section. 

The Lincoln School pupils showed a mark of orginality in their presentation. 
They brought with them their own fife and drum corps and a harmonica band. 


The 470 pupils were marshaled by Miss Adeline Risatti, director of physical © 


education. The fife and drum corps was dressed in red tams with feathers 


stuck in them and red sashes, while the harmonica band was attired in the school |. 
colors of green and yellow. One section of the division was in complete Scotch © 


costumes. 


Junior High School 


Pupils of the Roosevelt Junior High School were led by Prof. I. Newton ~ 
Earle, principal. The pupils brought along their own music and the costumes — 
were significant of a highly developed student government and organization. — 


Carrying the flag for the Junior High School group was James McCann, 
an officer in the student government of the school and the color guards, Misses 


Isabel Stark and Rosalie David, were attired in patriotic uniforms. The two ai 
girls were given their places by virtue of their position in the student govern- | 


ment. 


The traffic patrol officers wore badges. The housekeeping committee was | 


dressed in green smocks and these groups were followed by a group of Indians, 
colonially dressed students, the band and the classes in the order of their 
seniority. 
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A group of foreign students was also included in the parade in which sev- 


_ eral different nations were represented. 


New Brunswick High School has some old tradition and it is proud of it. 


_ The school was founded in 1867 as the first free public high school in the state, 
_ At that time it had two teachers and sixty-six pupils, The school’s representa- 
_ tion in the parade was divided into two sections including 550 and 500 students 


each, The first of these sections portrayed the early school. Some of the teachers 


_ were dressed in the costumes of 1867 as accurately as they could be reproduced 
_ and a number of the students were in similar habits. 


Following the early section was the large majority of the students in their 
present-day school colors. They wore white school clothes with their blue tams 


and sashes. Two bands from the high schools accompanied the sections. 


Said the immediate editorial comment: “To see a group of healthy 
boys and girls at play gives the ordinary normal being a thrill. But to 
see them march in right step by the thousands, with bands and in 
costume, forming a glorious spectacle such as New Brunswick was 
treated to yesterday morning, the thrills came so fast they became 
choked. 

“That school procession will go down in history as one of the 
anniversary’s crowning events, not to be forgotten. Nearly 7,000 of 
them participated. Up to that demonstration of school pride and 
interest, there were many residents who had no conception of the 
great army of boys and girls who are being educated in the schools 
of this city and Highland Park. 

“Even that number did not represent all of them. Had those of 
tenderer years marched, the number on review would have ap- 
proached 10,000. The 7,000 who did gave a show to admiring throngs 
that brought glory to them and to all those connected with the schools. 
It was just great—their parade of October 14, 1930.” 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE HISTORICAL’ TABLETS 


HE ceremony of unveiling tablets was appointed for the 

afternoon of Tuesday, October 14. The early proposal of such 

permanent memorials had been taken up most cordially by 
officials and by societies to whom the opportunity to make such gift 
would naturally appeal. The Highway Commission of the State of 
New Jersey, in erecting their splendid bridge over the Raritan River 
at New Brunswick for the new super-highway, expressed their wish 
to erect a historical tablet upon it and requested an inscription for it. 
The bridge was completed in 1930, its architect receiving an award 
for it as the bridge of best design and structure erected in the United 
States that year. The tablet was a massive work in bronze, made in 
duplicate, erected at each end of the bridge, in place without ceremony 
just at the anniversary time. It was a most fitting and generous act 
on the part of the Commissioners. The inscription on the tablet recites 
matters of local historic importance: 


THE RARITAN RIVER 


THE RARITAN INDIANS LIVED IN THIS VALLEY. 
INDIAN TRAILS FROM THE HUDSON TO THE 
DELAWARE AND FROM THE MOUNTAINS TO THE 
SEA CROSSED THE RIVER NEAR HERE. 
HENRY HUDSON DISCOVERED THE RARITAN 
IN 1609 AND THE ENGLISH SETTLED AT 
PISCATAWAY IN 1667. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, WHERE THE FORD WAS AND 
LATER A FERRY, WAS SETTLED BY DUTCH AND 
ENGLISH ABOUT 1680. IT WAS GRANTED A CITY 

CHARTER BY GEORGE II IN 1730. 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, CALLED QUEENS COLLEGE 
UNTIL 1825, WAS FOUNDED BY CHARTER FROM 
GEORGE ITI IN 1766. 

WASHINGTON WAS IN THE CITY IN 1775 ON HIS 
WAY TO TAKE COMMAND OF THE ARMY AT 
CAMBRIDGE AND IN 1776 WITH HIS ARMY IN 
RETREAT. HERE IN CAMP AFTER THE BATTLE OF 
MONMOUTH HE CELEBRATED THE FOURTH OF 
JULY 1778, AND HERE IN 1781 HE UNITED HIS 
FORCES FOR MARCH TO FINAL VICTORY AT 
YORKTOWN. THE BRITISH UNDER CORNWALLIS AND 
HOWE OCCUPIED THE CITY DECEMBER 1776 TO JUNE 1777. 
THE RARITAN RIVER WAS AN IMPORTANT WATERWAY 
FOR COLONIAL TRAVEL AND TRADE, FOR EARLY STEAM 
NAVIGATION, AND FROM 1834 FOR GREAT TRAFFIC 
OF THE DELAWARE AND RARITAN CANAL. 
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Eight tablets were unveiled with formal ceremony on the ap- 
pointed afternoon of the anniversary time. The first ceremony was — 
at the City Hall, and buses were there to convey all who were inter- 

ested from point to point where the several other tablets had been 
placed. A considerable group of citizens and visitors made the tour 
which occupied about two hours, from half past two until half past 
four o’clock. The news report of the time relates the several cere- 
monies and the several inscriptions: 


Permanent Record of New Brunswick History on Eight Tablets 
Unveiled at Historic Spots 


Turning back the rich pages of history of New Brunswick at brief but 
inspiring exercises, eight bronze tablets, dedicated to historic events which took 
place in this city, were unveiled yesterday afternoon. 

When the 250th anniversary celebration is brought to a close this evening 
with a civic dinner and the pageant, parades and other events become a matter 
of history, these tablets will be a permanent record of New Brunswick’s early 
history and incidentally each tablet contains a reference to the anniversary. 

The tablets were the gifts of the Mayor and City Commissioners, Board 
of Freeholders, New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick His- — 
torical Club, Rutgers University, the students of the New Jersey College for 
Women and the Raritan Valley Chapter of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, Colonel John Neilson Chapter, Children of the American Revolution and ~ 
the Jersey Blue Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Each tablet contains a wealth of historic information. The tablet at the 
City Hall was dedicated to the memory of the patriotic men and women of New ~ 
Brunswick and vicinity; the tablet erected by the Board of Freeholders com- ~ 
memorates the first settlement, the early inns on Albany street and the first © 
home of Queen’s College. 

At the New Brunswick Theological Seminary campus where the British — 
Army had its camp, a tablet was erected to commemorate that event. The 
tablet at Buccleuch Park commemorates the history of the Buccleuch Mansion 
while at Commerce Square a tablet was erected in memory of William Paterson, 
New Brunswick’s most distinguished citizen. 

A barracks was erected in 1758 and occupied by the British Regiment at 
the corner of George and Paterson streets and to commemorate the event, a — 
tablet was unveiled at this much traveled street intersection. 

Two blocks away, at Monument Square, stood College Hall in 1791 and in — 
the triangle there stands a boulder with a bronze tablet to mark this site. 

On College Hall Campus, New Jersey College for Women, near the ravine 
where the Indian trail from the Delaware at Minisink to the Sea at Navesink 
passed and near the spot where Cornelius Van Langeveldt, first settler in New 
Brunswick, had his cabin, another boulder was erected with a tablet appro- 
priately inscribed. 
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At City Hall 


The first tablet unveiled was at the City Hall, the gift of the Raritan 
Valley Chapter, S. A. R., Jersey Blue Chapter, D. A. R., and Col. John 
Neilson Chapter, C. A. R., and dedicated to the patriotic men and women of 
New Brunswick and vicinity during the Revolutionary war. 

On behalf of the three patriotic organizations, the tablet which is affixed 
to the front of the City Hall, was presented to the city by ex-Judge Edward 
W. Hicks, chairman of the committee on arrangements, who also presided 
over the brief exercises. Mayor John J. Morrison accepted the tablet on behalf 
of the citizens. | 

The tablet was unveiled by the members of the Col. John Neilson Chapter, 
=. A. R. 

Ex-Judge Hicks in opening the exercises declared the tablet was erected 
not to mark any edifice or man but as a dedication to the patriotic men and 
women of New Brunswick and vicinity during the Revolutionary War. 

Rev. George Eastman of Summit, chaplain of the New Jersey Society, 
Sons of American Revolution, led in prayer and a few remarks were made by 
David Lawrence Pierson, secretary of the New Jersey Society. 

Mr. Pierson declared the people of New Brunswick were a happy group. 
He extended his congratulations and those of the society to the local organiza- 
tions for the splendid work in erecting the tablets to the memory of those brave 
men and women who made so many sacrifices during the Revolutionary War. 

The exercises were brought to a close with salute to the flag. 

In addition to the mayor and city commissioners, those present at the 
exercises were members of the three chapters, city and county officials, and a 
group of former New Brunswickers here for the celebration. 

The inscription on the tablet follows: 





THIS TABLET IS DEDICATED TO 
THE PATRIOTIC MEN AND WOMEN 
OF NEW BRUNSWICK AND VICINITY 
DURING THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
. TO KEEP FRESH IN THE HEARTS 
OF FUTURE GENERATIONS THE 
MEMORY OF THEIR BRAVERY AND 
SACRIFICES AND THEIR PART IN 
SECURING TO US THE BLESSINGS 
OF LIBERTY 


THE GIFT OF RARITAN VALLEY CHAPTER, S. A. R. 
JERSEY BLUE CHAPTER, D. A.R. AND COLONEL 
JOHN NEILSON CHAPTER, C. A. R., IT WAS UN- 
VEILED IN 1930 DURING NEW BRUNSWICK’S 
CELEBRATION OF THE 250TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE SETTLEMENT AND 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE GRANTING OF ITS CITY CHARTER, 


Leaving the City Hall in buses the members of the three chapters and other 
citizens proceeded to the corner of Albany and Peace streets where the second 
unveiling took place. On the front of the building of the Public Service, a 
beautiful bronze tablet, the gift of the Board of Freeholders to the city was 
unveiled. 
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Freeholders’ Tablet 


Freeholder Henry C. Berg, chairman of the Department of Public Build- 
ings of the Board of Freeholders, presided at this unveiling and a short historic 
address was delivered by John P. Wall, local merchant and. historian. 

“The citizens of New Brunswick may well be proud of the part that this 
city played in the early history of this country,” said Mr. Berg. “Few cities 
in the Union played so important a part and the Board of Freeholders was 
eager to grasp the opportunity to erect this tablet along this historic highway, 
especially at this time when New Brunswick is celebrating its 250th anniver- 
sary. What a heritage New Brunswick possesses and we do well to celebrate 
its founding and the granting of its charter.” 

Mr. Wall declared that Albany street was a historic street and it was most 
fitting to set forth on a tablet, the many events of history which occurred in- 
New Brunswick. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Wall that the Provincial Congress met in the 
White Hall Hotel at the corner of Peace street and Albany street and it was 
there that General Lee was court-martialed. He declared the White Hall Hotel 
remained as a tavern down through the years until the advent of prohibition, 

The ferry house of Inians Ferry was located on the Raritan avenue hill, 
the site of which is now occupied by the palatial home of J. Kearny Rice. On 
the opposite side of the Raritan avenue hill, he said were located the sheds used 
for horses waiting the arrival of the ferry. 

On the site now occupied by the Hotel Klein was the home of John Dennis, 
chairman of the safety committee for Middlesex county, and one of the most 
prominent men in this section during the Revolutionary period, Mr. Wall de- 
clared. He also told of the Indian trail in the lower section of the city and the 
march of Washington’s army through the city. 

“Tt is only fitting that mention be made of these historic events on this 
beautiful tablet,” said Mr. Wall in conclusion. 

On the tablet appears the following inscription: 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


SETTLEMENT BEGUN ABOUT 1680 BY DUTCH AND ENGLISH RECEIVED 
FROM GEORGE II CITY CHARTER AS NEW BRUNSWICK IN 1730, 
THIS HIGHWAY WAS AN INDIAN TRAIL TO THE FALLS OF THE 

DELAWARE AND THE MINISINK TRAIL TO NAVESINK CROSSED IT HERE. 
IT BECAME THE GREAT ROAD OF COLONIAL TRAVEL AND TRADE. 
NEAR BY WAS THE FORD. FROM 1686 JOHN INIAN’S FERRY WAS HERE. 
A BRIDGE WAS BUILT BY THE BRITISH IN THE REVOLUTION. 

THE CITIZENS BUILT THEIR FIRST BRIDGE IN 1794, 

ALONG THIS STREET WERE FAMOUS INNS. GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, THOMAS JEFFERSON, JOHN ADAMS AND 
MAROUIS DE LAFAYETTE WERE GUESTS ON HISTORIC OCCASIONS. 
THE PROVINCIAL CONGRESS MET IN THE WHITE HALL JANUARY 31 
TO MARCH 2, 1776. THE COURT MARTIAL OF GENERAL CHARLES LEE 
HAD ITS FIRST FIVE SITTINGS THERE JULY 2 TO 6, 1778. 
WASHINGTON WAS IN NEW BRUNSWICK JUNE 24, 1775 AND WITH HIS 
ARMY IN 1776, IN 1778 AND IN 1781. THE BRITISH UNDER HOWE AND 
CORNWALLIS OCCUPIED THE CITY DECEMBER 1776 TO JUNE 1777. 
THE FIRST HOUSE OF QUEENS COLLEGE NOW RUTGERS UNIVERSITY ~ 

WAS AT THE NORTHEAST CORNER OF THE THIRD CROSS STREET. 


ERECTED BY THE FREEHOLDERS OF MIDDLESEX COUNTY IN 1930. 


> 
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At the Theological Seminary 


“It may seem strange,” said Dr, William H. S. Demarest, at the unveiling 
of the memorial tablet at Theological Seminary yesterday, “that here on ground 
dedicated to the training of men who will go forth to preach ‘Peace on earth 
good will to men,’ we should commemorate a war. But much good has come 
from that war. From its ashes has sprung a nation that has done much to main- 
tain peace on earth and it is fitting that we pay tribute to New Brunswick’s 
part in its rise, , Linsgede 

“The Congressional Library at Washington,” he continued, “has many rec- 
ords telling of the British encampment here. It is a thrilling story of Washing- 
ton in retreat with his forces dwindling by expiration of enlistment and by 
desertion.” 

Dr. Demarest read quotations from Washington’s correspondence telling of 
the retreat across New Jersey with a large British force behind. 

“So we are glad as members of this seminary to unveil a tablet that con- 
secrates this ground; this ground that is now used to train men to go forth 
and preach the kingdom of God where all men are brothers,” concluded Dr. 
Demarest. 

The tablet reads: 


ON THIS HIGH GROUND 
THE 71H REGIMENT OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY HAD ITS 
CAMP AND A REDOUBT WHILE 
GENERAL HOWE AND HIS TROOPS 
OCCUPIED NEW BRUNSWICK 
DECEMBER 1, 1776, TO JUNE 22, 1777. 
AT THE EDGE OF THE HILL 
ABOVE THE RIVER A BATTERY 
OF THE AMERICAN ARMY UNDER 
CAPTAIN ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
COVERED THE CROSSING WHILE 
GENERAL WASHINGTON 
WITH HIS TROOPS IN RETREAT 
WAS IN THE CITY NOVEMBER 29 
TO DECEMBER 1, 1776. 


ERECTED BY NEW BRUNSWICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
1930 


At Buccleuch Mansion 
The bronze tablet which was the gift of the city to the Buccleuch Mansion 
was unveiled at 3:30 o’clock yesterday afternoon by Mrs. Frank B. Whitlock, 
vice regent of the Jersey Blue Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. The dedication was made by Miss Sarah V. Clark, of Middlebush, regent 
of the Jersey Blue chapter. The tablet is attached to the wall of the mansion 


on the front porch overlooking the Raritan. Mrs. Whitlock, who was hostess at 


the house during the afternoon, wore Colonial costume. 
The ceremony was witnessed by Henry P. Schneeweiss, David L. Pierson, 
Charles Deshler and Louis Sherwood of Orange, representing the State Society 
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of the Sons of the American Revolution, and a group of thirty or more towns- 
people. 
The placque bears these words: 


BUCCLEUCH 


BUILT ABOUT 1735 AND OCCUPIED UNTIL 1774 BY 
ANTHONY WHITE, WHOSE WIFE WAS ELIZABETH 
DAUGHTER OF GOVERNOR LEWIS MORRIS, AND 
WHOSE SON WAS GENERAL ANTHONY WALTON WHITE. 
OWNED AND OCCUPIED FROM 1774 BY GENERAL 
WILLIAM BURTON OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


OWNED BY THE COMMISSIONERS OF FORFEITED 
ESTATES 1776-1783. OCCUPIED IN 1776 BY COLONEL 
GEORGE JANEWAY, AND IN 1777 WHILE THE BRITISH 
OCCUPIED THE CITY BY THE ENNISKILLEN DRAGOONS. 
OWNED AND OCCUPIED 1783-1798 BY COLONEL 
AND COMMISSARY GENERAL CHARLES STEWART, AND 
1798-1820 BY JOHN GARNETT, SCIENTIST AND AUTHOR. 
OWNED AND OCCUPIED FROM 1821 BY COLONEL 
JOSEPH WARREN SCOTT WHO GAVE IT THE NAME, 
BUCCLEUCH, AND LATER BY HIS GRANDSON, 
ANTHONY DEY. 


GIVEN WITH ITS LAND TO THE CITY OF NEW 
BRUNSWICK IN 1911 BY ANTHONY DEY IN THE NAME 
yi 





ALSO OF MARY LAIDLIE DEY, JOSEPH W. DEY AND 
RICHARD VARICK DEY. 





At Commerce Square 


A bronze tablet commemorating the life of William Paterson was unveiled 
yesterday by Charles Deshler, of the New Brunswick Historical Club. The 


tablet is placed on the site of Paterson’s first New Brunswick home on Conill 
merce Square. ; 


“To perpetuate the memory of this Dens son, by adoption, of New Bruns- 
wick, and of his home,” said Mr, Deshler, “we of the New Brunswick Hise) 
torical Club do unveil this tablet.” ‘ 

The tablet reads: 4 


ON THIS SPOT 
STOOD THE HOUSE OF 
WILLIAM. PATERSON 
MEMBER OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION OF NEW JERSEY, 1776. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE STATE 
OF NEW JERSEY, 1776-1783. 
DELEGATE TO THE CONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS, 1780-1781. 
MEMBER OF THE CONVENTION 
FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1787. 
SENATOR OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1789-1790. 

GOVERNOR OF NEW JERSEY, 1790-1792. 
JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1793-1806. 


ERECTED BY THE NEW BRUNSWICK HISTORICAL CLUB 
1930 
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Marking the site at Monument Square where College Hall, the second 
home of Queen’s College, stood in 1791, a boulder stands today, the gift of 
Rutgers University to New Brunswick and on a bronze tablet imbedded in the 
boulder there is the following inscription: 


HERE IN 1791, 

AT WHAT WAS THEN THE END OF 
GEORGE STREET, STOOD COLLEGE HALL, 
THE SECOND HOME OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 

NOW RUTGERS UNIVERSITY. 

THE FIRST HOME OF THE COLLEGE 
WITH ITS GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 1771-1791, 
WAS AT THE NORTH-EAST CORNER 
OF ALBANY AND NEILSON STREETS. 
IN 1811 THE COLLEGE AND SCHOOL 
MOVED TO QUEENS BUILDING ON THE 

PRESENT CAMPUS. 

AT THE EXTENDING OF GEORGE STREET, 
COLLEGE HALL WAS MOVED TO 
SCHUREMAN STREET AND BECAME THE 
LANCASTERIAN SCHOOL. 


ERECTED BY RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
1 


The presentation was made by John W. Mettler, trustee of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, on behalf of the university. 

On the Paterson street side of the Whelan Cigar Store building, a bronze 
tablet, the gift of the New Brunswick Historical Club, was unveiled. It was on 
this spot that a Barracks was erected in 1758 and occupied by the British and 
later by the Continental soldiers. 

The tablet was unveiled by Charles Deshler, of the New Brunswick 
Historical Club, and on behalf of the club, he presented the tablet to the city. 

The inscription thereon follows : 


ON THIS SPOT 
STOOD A BARRACKS ERECTED IN 1758, 
OCCUPIED BY BRITISH REGIMENT 
UNTIL THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR AND 
BY CONTINENTAL SOLDIERS _ 1775-1776. 
IT WAS A POST OF HESSIAN REGIMENT 
WHILE THE BRITISH 
UNDER GENERAL HOWE OCCUPIED 
NEW BRUNSWICK DECEMBER 1776 
TO JUNE 1777. 
IN 1778 IT BECAME 
THE COURT HOUSE AND CITY HALL. 
IT WAS DESTROYED BY FIRE IN 1794. 
SIMILAR BARRACKS ALSO ERECTED AT 
THE TIME OF THE FRENCH AND INDIAN 
WAR WERE AT AMBOY, BURLINGTON, 
ELIZABETH AND TRENTON. 
ERECTED BY THE NEW EAU RENCE HISTORICAL CLUB 
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AT NEW JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


As part of the anniversary celebration of New Brunswick, the 
New Jersey College for Women unveiled a tablet commemorating 
historical matters related to the campus or vicinity. 
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The bronze tablet bearing an inscription is fastened to a large 
boulder. This was placed on the front campus of College Hall, facing 


George Street so that passers-by might see the permanent record © 


of the rich traditions. 

Miss Eunice de Clark 31, president of the senior class, stood be- 
side the tablet as she delivered the dedicatory address: 

“Not only those of us. who live in New Brunswick, but also we 
who have adopted her for but a few short years, are as proud of 
her today, I am sure, as the oldest residents can be. We rejoice in 
the rich heritage that is ours while we study here, and count it a 
privilege to live and work and play where such history has been made. 
We are so happy to have been here for these days of celebration 
and pageantry, and to have had some small share in helping New 
Brunswick live again the fruitful and splendid years that have passed. 

“If the lovely Raritan that we know so well and that helps make 
our campus the place of beauty that it is, could only speak—she 
could have a truly wonderful story to tell, for we have had our own 
little ‘tide of empire’ here in our valley. It all seems quite simple 
and natural as we look back on it today—almost an inevitable sequence 
of events—each playing its part toward the founding of the great 
institutions of today. 

“It begins with the Indians—appealing and picturesque aborigines 
that they were. The Raritan could tell how she watched them, many 
moons before white feet touched the land, live and love and die here 
in her fertile valley. Often she felt the dip of their paddles in her 
waters and saw the gleam of their fires on her banks. She heard 
echoes of beaten tom-toms, weird and plaintive for the tribal dance, 
or raised in feverish din for the warpath, when, perhaps, the red 
blood of the braves would mingle with her own waters. But more 
often, in the pleasant weather 


‘when the birds in the treetops 
And the streamlets laughed and glistened 
And the air was full of fragrance’ 


She would see the tribes wending their way along the Great Road, 
the trail which led from Minisink on the mighty Delaware, through 
our own ravine nearby, to Navesink on the far mightier ocean. They 
would come and go, searing maize and meat from the hunt, and wam- 
pum for trading—dignified in their simplicity and content in their 


solitude, passing in grave silence over what was to be Gibbons 


Campus. 
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“But soon the Raritan saw the white man come with all his 
strength to wrest, bit by bit, from the Indian his lands. She saw the 
Dutch and English colonists come, staunch Cornelis Van Langeveldt 
blazing the trail by settling on our very campus, ‘here before 1680. 
Six years later she felt, instead of the noiseless dip of Indian paddles, 
the heavy swish of John Inian’s barge-like ferry. She watched the 
dauntless settlers enrich the earth by cultivation and lead their indus- 
trious, God-fearing lives. But perhaps, most of all, she delighted to 
see them on a quiet Sabbath morn, led by austere but kindly Cornelis 
to the tiny new church of hewn logs—their hymn books under their 
arms—even in those early days establishing in what was soon to be 
New Brunswick, a center for the sturdy Dutch Reformed faith. 

“The old river saw the settlers adopt the Great Road for their 
own colonial trade, and saw taverns spring up along the high- 
way thus created, the highway down which were to come, 
after years of misunderstanding and blood-shed, England’s mer- 
cenaries, the Hessian grenadiers. She saw them encamp on her 
own high banks, where a women’s college would some day stand— 
carefree, boisterous soldiers led by Captain Koyler and under the 
command of British General Howe she caught the gleam of their 
scarlet coats in her water, and her valley resounded with marching 
feet and rollicking soldier tunes. 

“Time went on. Raritan watched the settlement grow to a town— 
the town to a city. The years brought peace, progress, a civil and a 
world war, hard times, till finally peace once more, and then, with 
the founding of our own N. J. C. on her banks, the old Raritan felt 
the pulsation of a new life—and with a glad ripple, she ‘hailed the 
dawn of some fair future.’ 

“And so, with a background such as this, fraught as it is with 
courage and faith and idealism, it is but fitting that we students 
should commemorate, in some small way, at least, the deeds of those 
who have made history where we now stand. It is to Mrs. Douglass 
that we owe our opportunity to do so and we cannot tell her how 
fully we appreciate her thoughtfulness and foresight. 

“And so it is our very great privilege today, to dedicate this 
tablet, which though a record of the past, seems, somehow, symbolic 
of the future.” | 

At the appropriate places in her speech, Miss de Clark paused 
while costumed groups appeared from different parts of College 
Hall campus. First, twelve freshmen garbed as Indian braves and 
squaws slowly made their way through the trees to the hedge behind 
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the boulder. In the distance were heard the strains of soft, dirge-_ 

like music, the “Indian. Lament.” | 

The Dutch settlers, represented by sophomores, came into view — 
led by Cornelis van Langeveldt, carrying their hymn books. They 
walked solemnly to their places beside their predecessors, the Indians, 
while the music of an old Dutch hymn, “Prayer of Thanksgiving,” 
provided the necessary atmosphere. 

The third group, juniors, dressed as dashing Hessians, laughed 
and chattered gaily as they acted their parts as hired soldiers in a_ 
strange land who were only too glad to rest after a hard battle. 
Coming into position, they ranged themselves next to the Dutch — 
settlers. During this portion of the program the music was that of a i 
spirited old German military air. 

Finally a double line of fifty seniors in cap and gown Peles: 
from College Hall. The girls, typifying the spirit of the college, — 
marched directly down the lawn singing the “Alma Mater,” and 
formed the background for the semi-circle of the other groups. i 

Miss Mary Crandall ’31, president of the Student Cooperative © 
Association, then unveiled the tablet from which Miss de Clark read 
the following inscription: : 










THE INDIAN TRAIL 
FROM THE DELAWARE AT MINISINK 
TO THE SEA AT NAVESINK PASSED 
THROUGH THE RAVINE NEARBY 
IN THIS VICINITY BEFORE 1680 
WAS THE CABIN OF 
CORNELIS VAN LANGEVELDT 
(CORNELIUS LONGFIELD) 
FIRST SETTLER OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
ON THIS LAND 
HESSIAN GRENADIERS HAD THEIR 
CAMP AND A REDOUBT 
WHEN GENERAL HOWE AND 
THE BRITISH ARMY OCCUPIED 
THE CITY DECEMBER 1, 1776. 
TO JUNE 22, 1777. 
ERECTED BY STUDENTS OF NEW JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


The musical settings were arranged by Professor J. Earle Newton 
and Miss Mary Schenck. They were played by Miss Schenck, piano; 
Miss Mildred Maas 731, violin; Miss Mollie Gluckowsky ’31, violin; 
Miss Sylvia Flachs ’32, violin, and Mr. Frederick Rockwell, ’cello. 

The following students took part in the ceremony: class of 1932, 
Selma Kaufman, Matilde Arnheiter, Carol Hallstrom, Irene Molson, 
Helen Carpenter, Florence MacGregor, Margaret Hendrickson, Mar- 
garet Danforth, Marietta Doron, Helen Grulich, Annette Birnie, 
and Mary Heck; class of 1933, Elizabeth Easton, Lois Gantert, Laura 





as 
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Heine, Winifred Austin, Margaret Logie, Margaret Terhune, Eleanor 
Schindell, Eva Knupfer, Marjorie Donaldson, Marjorie Knight, Clara 
Kenyon, and Ruth Andrews; class of 1934, Carol Beakes, Sally 
Johnson, Cornelia Wolfkind, Dorothy Padmore, Marion Seider, 
Hermoine Panken, Catherine Francisco, Eleanor Twiddy, Margaret 
Shay, Virginia Woodruff, Marjorie Schenck, and Maida Fukushima. 


THE NEILSON FAMILY 


Of similar interest was the erection of a tablet on the inner wall 
of the Presbyterian Church, unveiled at the service of Sunday morn- 
ing, with address by the minister of the church, the Rev. Cordie 
J. Culp, D.D. In praising the Neilson record, Dr. Culp said that 
there has been a Neilson on the Board of Trustees of the First Pres- 
byterian Church since 1787, and for seventy years the minutes of the 
church were in the handwriting of a Neilson. “The Neilson family,” 
Dr. Culp said, “have always been active in education, government and 
religion, particularly religion, and always have they put religion first.” 
To quote from the service calendar of the church: 

The walls of this old, historic Church are now graced with a beautiful 
bronze tablet, the gift of Mr. James Neilson, a member of our Board of Trus- 
tees, in tribute to his illustrious ancestors who were actively and effectively 
associated with this church since its organization in 1726. 

At our service last Sunday morning, commemorating the 250th Anniver- 
sary of the beginning of New Brunswick, this tablet was unveiled by Mr. 
Neilson, who walks in the footsteps of this noble family line, particularly in his 
loyalty and devotion to this church. 


THIS TABLET 
is placed here to commemorate the lives and services of 
JAMES NEILSON 
born near Belfast, Ireland 
1700-1783 
Liberal supporter of religion 
Trustee, Princeton College, 1749-1754 
A petitioner for New Brunswick City Charter, 1730 
Presiding Judge, Court of Common Pleas, 1749-1768, 1770 


JOHN NEILSON, M.D. 
born near Belfast, Ireland 
died March 19, 1745 
A physician who died in the performance of his duty. His brother James 
Neilson then adopted his only son, afterwards Colonel John Neilson 


COLONEL JOHN NEILSON 
1745-1833 
A distinguished officer, War of Independence 
Trustee of this Church, 1785-1833 
Ruling Elder, 1791-1833 
Trustee, Queen’s-Rutgers College, 1782-1833 
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JAMES NEILSON 
1784-1862 | | 
Pioneered in steam transportation in New Jersey in 1814. One of the origi- 
nators of the Delaware and’ Raritan Canal and Camden and Amboy Railroad, 
and active in its management from the beginning to .his death. 
Captain in the War of 1812 
Trustee of this Church, 1833-1862 
Trustee, ‘Rutgers College, 1833-1862 © 





ABRAHAM SCHUYLER NEILSON 
1792-1861 
Active in. affairs of the City 
Beloved by all 
Trustee of this Church, 1845-1861 
Ruling Elder, 1845-1861 


THEODORE GRANT NEILSON 
1827-1890 
Active in educational matters and. an early promoter of public 
thrift through the Savings Bank 
Trustee of this Church, 1862-1872 
Ruling Elder, 1864-1890 


AT THE COLLEGE FARM 


It is also of great interest that just at the city anniversary time 
the New Jersey State Agricultural Experiment Station celebrated the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of its founding at New Brunswick. The exer- 
cises were under the presiding of the director, Professor Jacob G. 
Lipman, Ph.D., D.Sc., and included address by visitors of national 
distinction in agricultural science. Tablets erected on a great boulder 
at the College Farm were unveiled with an address by Dr. W. H. S. 
Demarest, chairman of the city committee, and sometime president of 
Rutgers University and the Agricultural College. 











In Commemoration of 
GEORGE HAMMELL COOK (1818-1889) 
CO Bigs Beit Me er hlae TLD: 
Engineer, Geologist, Teacher, Philosopher; First Secretary of the New Jersey 
State Board of Agriculture (1872-1878); First Director of the New Jersey State 
Agricultural Experiment Station (1880-1889) and of the New Jersey Agricultural 
College Experiment Station (1888-1889) 





EDWARD BURNETT VOORHEES (1856-1911) 
A.B., A.M., D.Sc. iret 
Teacher, Investigator, Author, Administrator; Director of the New Jersey State 
Agricultural Experiment Station (1893-1911) and of the Agricultural College 
Experiment Station (1896-1911) 


These memorials erected A.D. 1930 on the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 





“ 
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This Boulder marks the site of the 
JOHANNIS VOORHEES HOMESTEAD 
Erected Circa 1720 
Partially Burned by Enemy Forces During the Revolution 
Acquired by the Trustees of Rutgers College, 1864 
Here lived George Hammell Cook, 1870-1873 
and Edward Burnett Voorhees, 1896 
From this building were directed the first scientific investigations on the 
College Farm, and here the New Jersey State Board of Agriculture was 
organized September 4, 1872. 


These memorials erected A.D. 1930 by the friends and admirers 
of Dr. Cook and Dr. Voorhees, in appreciation of their services 
to the State and College. 


AT THE JOYCE KILMER HOUSE 


Just prior to the Anniversary also a tablet was placed on the 
house where Joyce Kilmer, poet and soldier in the world war, his life 
given in the service, was born. The house on Codwise Avenue had 
recently been purchased by the American Legion to be furnished and 
maintained as a Memorial House. With fitting ceremony the tablet 
was erected. It bears the words: 


ALFRED JOYCE KILMER 
Poet and Soldier 
Born in This House 
December 6, 1886 








THE PUBLIC MEETING 
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CHAPTER X 
THE PUBLIC MEETING 


tion was on Wednesday morning, October 15, at eleven 

o’clock. The State Theatre was generously granted for the 
occasion by its manager, as it had been granted for the services of 
Sunday afternoon and evening. The day was unpleasant at its start, 
following upon the rain of the night before, but as it advanced it be- 
came more agreeable and the various events of the day were not 
impaired save for some lessening of attendance at eleven o’clock. A 
large audience, not filling the theatre however, gathered to honor the 
anniversary and to hear the program of representative addresses. 

The occasion was given special distinction by the presence of 
the Governor of the State of New Jersey, the Netherlands Minister 
to the United States, the Lieutenant Governor of the Province of 
New Brunswick, and the Consul of Great Britain at the New York 
Consulate. Dr. J. H. van Roijen, Netherlands Minister, General 
Hugh H. McLean from the Province of New Brunswick, and H.B.M. 
Consul Gerald Shepherd had arrived in New Brunswick the preced- 
ing day, had witnessed the pageant on Tuesday evening. With General 
McLean was Colonel Percy A. Guthrie, lately of the province, now 
of Boston. Upon the platform with the chairman of the anniversary 
committee and the speakers was the Hon. Hamilton F. Kean, senator 
of the United States from New Jersey. This day, Wednesday, had 
also been designated as the special day for the presence of repre- 
sentative guests from States and cities and historical and patriotic 
societies. A large number were present, remaining afterward for the 
luncheon and the colonial tea. 

The program was distinguished also by the service of the 16th 
Infantry Band from Fort Jay, Governor’s Island, which had been 
so generously granted to the celebration for the three days, Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. At this public meeting the band played 
the inspiring ‘““New Brunswick Charter Day March,” composed by 
Mr. Charles H. Hart of San Francisco, native of New Brunswick, 
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son of Mr. Fred A. Hart, chairman of the music committee. Phrases 
from the great song of Rutgers, “On the Banks of the Old Raritan,” 
were recognized in the march. The band arrangement of it had been 
made by Mr. Charles W. Cook, director of the R. O. T. C. band at 
Rutgers University. Parts of it had been played in the parade of 
Monday or of Tuesday. Mr. Hart, the composer, after long and 
important service to the musical life of New Brunswick, is now 
pianist for the National Broadcasting Company of San Francisco 
and conductor of the Pacific Little Symphony Orchestra. 

It was of much interest also that Mrs. Ernest Van Rensselaer 
Stires, daughter of Madame Louise Homer, was present to sing 
the songs included in the program; Madame Homer is daughter of 
Rev. William T. Beatty, sometime minister of the Presbyterian 
Church of New Brunswick. 

Very appropriately the prayer was made by the minister of the 
Presbyterian Church, founded in 1726, the Rev. Cordie J. Culp, D.D., 
the prayer at the beginning service on Sunday afternoon having been 
made by the minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, founded about 
1700, and the benediction having then been pronounced by the min- 
ister of the Protestant Episcopal Church, founded in 1742. With equal 
appropriateness the benediction at this public meeting was pronounced 
by the Rev. Monsignor Peter J. Hart of the Roman Catholic Church, 
founded about a century ago. 

The highest distinction of this high event in the anniversary pro- 
gram was the letter from the President of the United States. Presi- 
dent Hoover having been invited at an early date to honor the an- 
niversary with his presence, having indulged the hope that he might 
do so, and having finally found this impossible, graciously sent a sym- 
pathetic and inspiring letter of congratulation. The chairman of the 
meeting, Dr. Demarest, read the message bearing the President’s 
autograph signature, the audience rising to receive it. 

The historical address was given by Dr. Demarest. Governor Mor- 
gan F. Larson of New Jersey spoke for the commonwealth, bringing 
to the city the congratulations of the State. Dr. J. H. van Roijen, 
Netherlands Minister to the United States, gave an address fine in 
substance and form, presenting with understanding and sympathy the 
ties that have bound his country and our own from earliest days, 
and revealing a happy familiarity with the past life of New Bruns- 
wick and very cordial friendship with its people of the present day. 
Mr. Gerald Shepherd, His Britannic Majesty’s Consul, brought the 
greetings of his country in an address brief but very gracious in spirit 
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and very graceful in form. General Hugh H. McLean, Lieutenant 
Governor of the Province of New Brunswick, spoke with vigor and 
enthusiasm of the ties between Canada and the United States, be- 
tween New Brunswick in Canada and New Brunswick in the United 
States, the influence of the Loyalists settling in the province and 
shaping its government, and especially the consequent deriving of 
name by the province from the city of New Brunswick. General Mc- 
Lean departed not a little from his manuscript to speak informally 
of his own country—to the great interest of his audience. The compli- 
ment to our city in his coming to its celebration from so great dis- 
tance, in recognizing by his presence and address the great sig- 
nificance of the anniversary, was deeply appreciated. 

Dr. Demarest: We will be led in prayer by the Reverend Cordie 
J. Culp, Doctor of Divinity, minister of the Presbyterian Church of 
New Brunswick, founded in 1726, of which, at that time, Gilbert 
Tennent was the first minister. 

REVEREND CorpiE J. Cup, D.D.: Almighty and gracious God, 
the Creator of the Heavens and the earth, in Whom we live, and 
move, and have our very being, we acknowledge gratefully Thy 
goodness to us as a nation. We thank Thee for those who came to 
these shores and laid these foundations, deep and sure, in the cause 
of civic and religious freedom; and Thou hast been a silent partner 
in all of the great enterprises of our national life. And we thank Thee 
for those who came into these borders of our country, to become the 
Commonwealth of New Jersey, for what they contributed of idealism 
and sacrifice that this commonwealth might be founded on those 
fundamental principles which make for human happiness and human 
welfare. And we thank Thee for the way Thou hast guided us as a 
State. We are grateful to Thee for those who were instrumental in 
founding our city and for the contribution which they made to her 
progress, to her highest and best interests ; and we thank Thee that 
Thou has been with us as a city down to the present time, and we 
come unto Thee today to acknowledge all that Thou hast given us, 
and we pray that Thou wouldst enable us to realize something of 
the rich heredity that is ours. And as it comes to us, whether as a 
nation, or as a state, or as a city, may we make ourselves worthy of 
it, and in the days which are to come, build greater and finer, because 
of our knowledge now of those who have gone before. 

Grant Thy blessing upon the president of our great republic, 
upon the governor of our commonwealth, upon the mayor of our 
city, and upon all who are associated in any way with these high 
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officials, and we pray Thee that Thou wilt continue to be the guide © 


and helper of our national, our state, and our city life. If it be Thy 
good will, let Thy favor rest upon this program today, and upon 
those who shall take part in it. We are so grateful for the spirit of 
unity and cooperation manifested in this great celebration. We thank 
Thee for the help that has come to us from the chairman of the an- 
niversary committee, and we pray Thee now, since our city has looked 
back upon the way she has come, to make her realize, as she never 
has before, her possibility for still a greater and finer city in the 
future. But help us to realize that except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waiteth in vain. And unto Thee we ascribe all praise, now 
and forevermore, Amen. 

Dr. Demarest: Not a very great many years ago the pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church of this city was the Reverend Mr. Beatty. 
His daughter is Madame Louise Homer. It seemed to us very pleas- 


ant that the family could be represented here today; and we will — 


hear Mrs. Louise Homer Stires sing, accompanied on the piano by 
her sister, Miss Catherine Homer. She will sing “Worship of God 
in Nature,” and “The Netherlands Hymn.” 


Dr. Demarest: I have the distinguished honor of presenting a 


Message from the President of the United States. Let us rise to © 


receive it. 
“The White House, Washington, September 23, 1930. 


“I heartily congratulate the citizens of New Brunswick upon the © 


celebration of the 250th Anniversary of the settlement and 200th 


Anniversary of the granting of the City’s Charter. Few communities — 
in our country have so rich a heritage of varied historical associations, — 
important in the Colonial, Revolutionary, and later life of the United 
States, and concerned not only with military and political events, — 


but also with education and religion. This celebration should stimulate — 


community pride and national patriotism and arouse enthusiasm for — 
the institutions of government, learning, and spiritual ideals which 


are of the warp and woof of our national life. 
| “HERBERT HOOVER.” 
(Applause. ) | 


HISTORICAL ADDRESS 


To the people of New Brunswick the few things now to be said in © 
the few minutes at command are a more than twice told tale. It is a 


long story in few words of some men and movements in the making 
of a city. A hasty picture. 
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When in 1609 Henry Hudson discovered the river which bears his 


_ name, he discovered, too, the river called Raritan, the river that over- 


flows, sailing the Half Moon from Sandy Hook to Manhattan. 
Neither Dutch nor English were swift to occupy the valley. The 


_ first white man to travel up the stream was, perhaps, van Tienhoven, 


secretary of New Netherland, who in 1639 with 100 men sought to 
punish Indians here for ravages on Staten Island. The English were 
the first to settle in the vicinity, establishing themselves in 1667 in 


_ what we call Piscataway, north of the river. Henry Greenland soon 


_had his ordinary or inn just opposite New Brunswick on the path 


leading to the ford near the present railroad bridge. The Minisinks 


_ from the upper Delaware crossed here on their way to Shrewsbury 


on the coast. Other Indians traveled their trail from the waters of 


Manhattan to the lower Delaware: this trail from New Brunswick 


south was to become the highway of today. 
South of the river, then, at the ford was to rise the city of New 


_ Brunswick. There was the fertile soil the farmer desires; there the 


river for trade; there the path of natural passing to near and more 
distant parts of the promised land. A Dutchman, Thomas Lawrence, 
was first purchaser of land, 1678. A Dutchman, van Langevelt, by 
1680, was the first dweller within the present bounds, where the 
College Farm now is, his land running to the present Livingston 
Avenue. Jasper Danckaert, the Labadist, says in his Journal that in 
1679 he stopped with this young Dutchman who had an Indian living 
with him. An Englishman, John Inian, was the leader of a group 
who in 1681 bought land northward along the river, he taking the 
part where the centre of the city now is. Quite widely in the vicinity 
the English were the first to hold title to the land by purchase from 


_ the Indians, the Carterets, the Proprietors. But it was the Dutch who, 


in larger number, before many years, had largely taken over the land 

from the English. They came not so much from the Netherlands 
direct as from points of earlier settling here, from Long Island and 
the Hudson River. They liked the Raritan meadows, and the valley 
became their garden spot. 

John Inian, however, held his place near the ford. Travel was in- 
creasing and a ferry would be good business. From 1686 he plied his 
boat to and fro; soon he had an official monopoly ; and the place, until 
now called The River, became Inian’s Ferry; and houses began to 
cluster a little near it. A street began to form, our Burnet Street, and 

-another, our Albany Street, at first called French Street. The Dutch 
Reformed Church which had been three miles back among the 
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farmers, changed its house of worship to the street at the river in 
1717 or before. | { 

At about that time, the name, Inian’s Ferry, was giving way te 
another. The Brunswick family had come to the throne of England. 
Just why the people should be disposed to discard the Inian name does 
not appear. Nor is any particular reason apparent why the name of < 
ruling house should appeal to them. But the name, Brunswick, does 
creep in and does fasten upon the little town, evolving into New 
Brunswick apparently before the securing of the city charter though 
both Brunswick and New Brunswick are in common use until the 
Revolutionary War at least. 

A fine addition to the people came at 1730, just before and after, 
a company of the Dutch who came especially from Kingston anc 
Albany on the Hudson River, three Schuyler brothers among them. 
Along the street running from the ferry, they chiefly had their houses: 
and the name Albany was given it. Beside the Dutch, some Scotch, 
Scotch-Irish, came in—such as the Neilsons who were to play s¢ 
large a part in the city’s life from that time on. So the Presbyterians 
are here; their church had its founding more than 200 years ago, 
The English, too, have stayed and others come; and they soon lay 
the corner stone of their Episcopal Church. j 

Such distinction as a small town might have in early colonial life 
belonged to Brunswick. It had a leading place in the religious life of 
the times through its families of pious race and their quickly orga 
ized churches and their gifted pastors. Frelinghuysen, of the Dutel 
lived at Three Mile Run; he traveled a wide country from congre- 
gation to congregation ; he preached with ability and power ; he planted 
spiritual religion so widely and deeply among the people that the 
Raritan Valley still owes a supreme debt to him. To the Presbyterian: 
at once came Gilbert Tennent, leader in the middle colonies of the 
movement for a quickened and converting declaration of the Word. 

The town began to have distinction in trade. The fertile fields 
had brought the farmers to the near and farther country. Here was 
the head of navigation on the Raritan. Produce from wide area beyond 
here passed from wagon to sloop; the shipper and the trader are now 
neighbor to the farmer. Importance quite beyond the size of the place, 
the fewness of its people, attached with the business in hand. And 
it was trade, desired facilities and opportunities for it, enlarged enter. 
prise, that moved the people at this time to seek a formal chartet 
from the crown. 
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It was just 200 years ago. Petitioners present their plea for a 
royal grant of city government. The names of 14 of them are men- 
tioned, among them Thomas Farmar, James Hude, a Schuyler, a 
Voorhees, two Williamsons, two Oukes, a James Neilson. The charter 
was granted by Governor James Montgomerie, December 30, 1730, 
in the name of “George the Second, by the grace of God of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland King, Defender of the Faith,” etc. It 
recites that these petitioners “have set forth that the said Town of 
New Brunswick standing near the head of a fine navigable river 
and being the most convenient place for shipping off the produce 
of a large and plentiful country lying on the back thereof is a place 
of very considerable trade and commerce,” etc. And continues—“We 
being willing to promote trade, industry, rule and good order, in 
granting their reasonable request,” etc. 

Few royal charters are found among the cities of the colonies. 
None north or south. But in New Jersey five, Perth Amboy the first, 
New Brunswick the second, then Trenton, Elizabeth and Burlington. 
The area of the city defined by the charter is much greater than 
the present area of the city; it includes much of Middlesex County 
now of distinct village or borough rule. As the years passed, great 
traffic moved on the river. Grain came from western New Jersey and 
eastern Pennsylvania in long processions of wagons sometimes to 
pass to the sloops. There were houses and warehouses at the Landing 
one mile above the ferry, a village now passed away. Various produce 
or merchandise passed down to the bay and to far separate places in 
the colonies and to the West Indies. Shipping became an industry of 
the city. Sloops were built here and went to and fro on their voyages. 
The city became well-to-do. 

The location of New Brunswick, its proved healthfulness, the 
charming home sites along the river, the quality of people early here, 
brought into residence not a few families of much social prestige, 
and imposing houses were built to remain distinguished for many 
years. It was nearly 200 years ago, just after the granting of the 
charter, that the group of houses commanding so much interest were 
built, bearing today old but not original names, Buccleuch, Ross Hall, 
Ivy Hall. Edward Antill who built Ross Hall and Anthony White 
who built Buccleuch married sisters, daughters of Governor Lewis 
Morris. A son of Anthony White was General Anthony Walton 
White: a daughter was wife of William Paterson; another daughter 
was the wife of William Livingston. 
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It is to the point, surely, to get a view of the place as passing 
people saw it in the long ago. 

In 1675, William Edmundson, the Quaker missionary, lost his way, 
and, he says in his Journal, went back “to Rarington River * * * 109 
find a small landing from New York, whence there was a small path 
that led to Delaware Falls.” 

In 1730 James Alexander, father of Lord Sterling, writes: “Tn 
1715 there were but four or five houses between Inian’s Ferry 
and the Delaware River, but now the country is settled very thick: 
as they go chiefly on the raising of wheat and the making of flour, 
and as New Brunswick is the nearest landing, it necessarily makes 
the storehouse for all produce that they send to market; which has | 
drawn a considerable number of people to settle there, insomuch 
that a lot of ground in New Brunswick is grown to be near so great 
a price as so much ground in the heart of New York.” 

In 1748 Peter Kalm, the Swedish traveler, described the city 
as “a pretty little town in the Province of New Jersey.” He speaks 
of the churches; and of the houses, most of them made wholly of 
wood or of bricks and wood. He goes on: “Before each door was an 
elevation to which you ascend by some steps from the street. It re-— 
sembled a small balcony and had some benches on both sides, on 
which the people sat in the evening, in order to enjoy the fresh air 
and to have the pleasure of viewing those who passed by. The town 
has only one street lengthwise and at its northern extremity there is a 
street across. Both of these are of considerable length.” 

Andrew Burnaby, in his Travels, 1759-60, speaks of it as “a small 
city of about a hundred houses * * * where there are also very neat 
barracks for 300 men. * * * It is celebrated for the number of its 
beauties; and, indeed, at this place and Philadelphia were the hand- 
somest women that I saw in America. At a small distance from the 
town is a copper mine * * * a pretty good one.” The “small distance. 
from town” was where the present Neilson campus of Rutgers is, 
Mine Street near by thus deriving its name. John Adams in his Diary, 
1774, says: “Went to view the City of Brunswick. There is a Church 
of England, a Dutch Church and a Presbyterian Church in this town; 
there is some little trade here. The river is very beautiful. There is a 
building for barracks which is tolerably handsome. * * * Only about 
one hundred and fifty families in the town.” Again, 1787, Manasseh 
Cutler reports: ‘““New Brunswick is a large town, well built. * * * the 
attention of the travelers is principally engaged by a very long brick 
building, just above the town, two stories high and in a most delight- 
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ful situation. But so elegant is this building that 1 conceived it must 
have been designed for an academy or a college, until I was otherwise 
informed. There seems to be considerable trade carried on in this 
town.” 

The place of the city in the province was well evidenced by the 
building here at the time of the French and Indian War of this bar- 
racks as headquarters for British troops. Four other such barracks 
were built in the State, at Elizabeth, Perth Amboy, Trenton and 
Burlington. In this. city the building stood west of George Street 
between Paterson and Bayard Streets. The citizens were ,of course 
loyal subjects of the King; they and the soldiers were in cordial 
exchange of courtesies. The barracks, as said, was very imposing, 
standing clear at that time to the sight of travelers on the Great Road. 
It seemed to stand on a hill, quite above the river, few if any erections 
near it. When the war broke out, it was occupied by British and by 
patriots as the fortune of war might be. Made a city hall after the 
war, it was burned before 1800, a tragic loss to all to whom the 
historic is precious. 

At the earliest stirring of the new patriotism in the colonies, New 
Brunswick was well enlisted; men lived here who had understanding 
of the times and who held back nothing from the new cause to which 
they were given. Hendrick Fisher, his home just outside the city, 
his church within the city, president of the Trustees of Queen’s 
College, was president of the first Provincial Congress in Trenton, 
1775; Frederick Frelinghuysen, tutor of Queen’s College, was a 
secretary of it, and William Paterson, who later became a resident 
of the city, was its other secretary. The Provincial Convention, first 
assembly of delegates from all the province, was held in New Bruns- 
wick in 1774. The second Provincial Congress was held in New 
Brunswick in 1776. Colonel John Neilson, Colonel John Taylor, 
Captain James Schureman, Captain Adam Huyler and their sort led 
the patriotism of the city. 

But all the men of this sturdy little town were not on the Revo- 
lution side. There were Loyalists, too, not a few, and of high rank. 
There was Philip French who had owned so much land, who had 
given land for the Dutch Church and for the Episcopal Church, and 
General William Burton of Buccleuch, their property taken by the 
Commissioners of Forfeited Estates, and Capi Edward Antill 
of Ross Hall. 

The highway of commerce, of colonial interchange, must become 
of course the highway of the armies. Washington came to know the 
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city well. On his way to the army at Cambridge, 1775, Washingtor 
passed down that old Dutch street to the inn and so to the river. Re. 
treating after the Battle of Long Island and the loss of Fort Wash: 
ington, hard beset by the British, his troops leaving him, he spen 
two days in the city at December 1, 1776, before passing on to the 
Delaware and the Christmas victory at Trenton. The British army 
under General Howe, at once December 1, entering the city, staye¢ 
until June 22, 1777. On June 23, Washington came from his mountair 
watch tower near by to see what had befallen the city in the months 
of its strange experience. After the Battle of Monmouth, Washing 
ton came to rest his troops here on either bank of the Raritan, cele 
brated here the Fourth of July, 1778, directing a festive observance 
of it by his troops, and here was begun at once the court martial of 
General Charles Lee, the first six sessions of it held at the Whitehall 
Tavern. In 1781 again he was in the city at the end of August. His 
forces had been in three places, Connecticut, Westchester, north New 
Jersey. He had directed them to draw together to march through Ne 
Jersey to New Brunswick. To quote the English historian, Trevelyan: 
“No man of all the thousands who marched with Washington and 
Rochambeau during that last week of August, 1781, knew for certain 
whither he was bound. Even Generals of Brigade and Division sup- 
posed that their destination was Staten Island, and remained unde 
that impression until they had left New Brunswick behind them.” 
Only when Washington, after a night in New Brunswick, stepped 
southward on the highway, was his plan known. The march was 
on to Yorktown and the ending of the war. ' 

In the colonial days when the city had such marked importance 
in the church, in trade, and in the start of a nation, it became as 
well a patron of education. The schoolmaster was here in 1720. 
Fifty years later, a college was just to open its doors, Queen’s College 
with charter of 1770 from George the Third following a first charte 
from him in 1766: the eighth of the nine colonial colleges, one of 
the only four or five of these with royal charter: changed in name to 
Rutgers in 1825: and given university title in 1924. 

Now 150 years in scarce more than 150 words. The life of the 
city now near the heart of the United States of America continues 
fine and strong as the years pass on. In public life it holds well its 
place through many distinguished citizens, William Paterson, VCon- 
stitution maker, Governor, Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; Andrew Kirkpatrick, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey; John Van Dyke, James Schureman Nevius 
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and Willard P. Voorheee, Justices of the Supreme Court ; Governor 
George C. Ludlow; John Croes, first Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
in New Jersey; John H. Livingston, national leader of the Dutch 
Reformed Church; educators and scientists of national renown. 

In social life, too, its light does not grow dim, shining with high 
lustre on such occasions as the ball given by Baron de Neuville in 
1815, the ball at Buccleuch in the forties, and in the life of cul- 
tured families. 

In travel and traffic the great transformation comes just a century 
ago with the coming of the railroad and the canal. 

Now in this latter day, with great growth in both educational 
and industrial institutions, at the turn into the twentieth century, 
New Brunswick presents a changed picture but the same enduring 
strength and faith. 


Dr. Demarest: I have the honor of introducing the Governor of 
the State of New Jersey, Honorable Morgan F. Larson. 


Governor Morcan F. Larson: Dr. Demarest, Distinguished Vis- 
itors, and Friends Assembled: 

I come here today as the governor of the great State of New 
Jersey with congratulations from all the people of the State. Dr. 
Demarest has ably and adequately given you the history of the city 
of New Brunswick. Two hundred and fifty years ago this common- 
wealth of this city was settled. The mere passage of two hundred and 
fifty years is not something to receive congratulations at the hands 
of the people of the State of New Jersey. Prior to this settlement, 
for centuries and millions of years this spot on the earth was here 
without life, millions of years without any human habitation. And 
then for centuries Indians occupied this territory and there was no 
development, there was no progress ; but two hundred and fifty years 
ago people from Europe, bringing with them thousands of years of 
experience in government, bringing with them other traditions of 
those years, bringing with them a spiritual experience and a religious 
belief, settled on the shores of the Raritan and for two hundred and 
fifty years there has been steady and continuous progress in this 
municipality. So today, as the governor of the State of New Jersey, 
I do not congratulate New Brunswick because it is two hundred and 
fifty years old, but I congratulate and the people of the state con- 
gratulate New Brunswick because for two hundred and fifty years 
they have progressed in manufacture, have progressed in the sciences 
and jn the arts, and have progressed in all that is good for the people. 
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So, Doctor Demarest, I do not purpose at this time to say any- 
thing at great length about the history of New Brunswick, or its 
accomplishments in manufacture, or its accomplishments in commerce. 
but I do want to congratulate the city of New Brunswick for its 
accomplishments in everything that is worth while. I bring to you, 
as I said in the beginning, the congratulations and best wishes of all 
the people in the State of New Jersey. 

Dr. Demarest: Mrs. Stires will sing for us again before the Six- 
teenth Infantry Band plays again, “Ring Out Wild Bells.” 

Dr. DEMAREST: I wish to announce what the band is to play. We 
are all familiar with the work which Mr. Fred Hart has done in con- 
nection with our anniversary program in the music way. His son, — 
Charles H. Hart, who lived in this city until his going a few years 
ago to California, has written a New Brunswick Charter March. 
This will be played by the band. 

Dr. DEMAREST: The present Netherlands Minister at Washington 
has represented his country at Washington for the last three years. 
In time past he was in Washington also for three years associated 
with the representative of his country. He has endeared himself in 
many ways by his relationship with us and with our interests, his- 
torical, religious, and other, by his being not simply an official but 
as well a friend. I. have peculiar satisfaction in introducing the 
Netherlands minister, Dr. J. H. van Roijen. 


Dr. J. H. van Roiyen: Ladies and Gentlemen: 


As a Hollander and as the Representative of my country it is a 
great honor and pleasure to me to be invited by the City of New 
Brunswick to attend the solemn celebration of the quartermillennial — 
of her settlement and the bicentennial of the granting of the City — 
Charter by George II, King of England. For it is no exaggeration to 
say, that Holland naturally takes a very warm interest in these mem- 
orial festivals. The reason is to be found in the historical ties between 
this City and my Country, in the fact that Holland—as I may be 
allowed to remind you—has played an active part in the founding 
and the growth, nay in almost the whole glorious past of New 
Brunswick. | ) 

Discovery of Hudson 

To illustrate this from the beginning I must go as far back in 
history as 1609. It was in this year—as you know—that the English- 
man Henry Hudson sailing on the Dutch ship, The Half Moon, in 
the service of the Dutch East India Company discovered the river, 
to which was afterwards given his name. Most of you have probably — 
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read the amusing description of it by Washington Irving, who in- 
forms us how Captain Hudson got on with his Dutch seamen, pro- 
hibiting them from wearing more than five jackets and six pairs of 
breeches, for the purpose of rendering them more alert. 

Be this as it may, the discovery of these brave simple sailors had 
far reaching results. It was the beginning of numerous visits by the 
Dutch to the American shores, though, for some time, they did not 
succeed in finding again the river discovered by Hudson. They came 
to America to exchange their goods—generally to mutual satisfaction 
—with the natives, the Indians, from whom especially furs were 
obtained. 

In 1614 the Hollander, Adriaan Block, after having rediscovered 
the river, returned to Holland on a ship, laden with beaverskins, 
with the well chosen name “de Fortuyn” (the good Fortune). No 
wonder that in The Netherlands the interest for the new world in- 
creased more and more. 

From then on the Dutch began a real settlement in the again dis- 
covered country which was named by them “New Netherland.” 

It was in 1625, that at the mouth of the river, on Manhattan 
Island, was built by the Dutch engineer, Cryn Frederikszoon and his 
men—the fort Nieuw Amsterdam which is the beginning of the later 
city of New York. 

Though the honor of having founded it sometimes is attributed 
to the Walloons—many of whom came in 1624 on the Dutch ship de 
Nieuw Nederland to the new world and settled in the neighborhood 
of Albany—latest investigations, e.g., those of Dr. Wieder, the 
learned archaeologist and librarian of Leyden University, have clear- 
ly shown, that not they, but the Dutch should be given credit for it. 

Into Raritan Valley 


After the founding of New Amsterdam the whole settlement in 
its neighborhood soon extended. O’Callaghan in his “History of New 
Netherland” informs us, that its frontiers in the South were Delaware 
Bay but in the West were unexplored and unknown. It is a fact, how- 
ever, confirmed by the Encyclopedia Britannica that the Dutch— 
always coming for trading purposes—spread ever further and soon 
went across the Hudson river into what are now Hudson and Bergen 
counties; from there and from New Amsterdam they spread into 
the Raritan Valley. And so quite probably several Dutchmen were 
living here in New Brunswick (we read, e.g., of a certain Cornelis 
van Langeveldt), when about 1680 the settlement of this town be- 
came an accomplished fact. 
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You all know that New Amsterdam was taken by the British in 
1664, and that the famous last Dutch Governor, Peter Stuyvesant, 
after having administered the Colony during seventeen years in a 
capable way, had to surrender it to Admiral Richard Nichols, when 
unexpectedly a descent was made on Manhattan Island by British 
ships. With it the whole colony, containing then about 10,000 colon- 
ists, became English. 

In contradiction with the high esteem in which the forceful 
resolute Dutch Governor was held, the people somewhat disrespect- 
fully had given him the sobriquet of “Silver Leg” on account of the 
silver bands which kept in place his wooden leg. He had lost his own 
in earlier days in a fight in the service of his country on Curacao. 

With the rule of the Dutch also the name New Netherland was 
changed ; the country surrounding the Hudson was now baptized New 
York and New Jersey. In 1673 the Dutch regained for a short time 
their former possessions, but by the treaty of Westminster of 1674— 
which put an end to the Third English-Dutch war—the colony was 
definitely taken over by the English, the Dutch obtaining in exchange 
Surinam or Dutch Guiana, which being nearer the equator was sup- 
posed to be of higher value. In fact, people at the time were of the 
opinion that the Hollanders had the best of the bargain, which later 
proved to be true in the sense that Dutch Guiana is still part of our 
colonies, while England had to give up her possession a century 
afterwards. 

City Charter Men 


After the control over New Netherland had fallen into British 
hands the emigration from Holland diminished but did not cease. 
At the same time we see that from 1660 on Hollanders definitely 
settled in New Jersey, and that after 1664 many Dutch colonists 
came from Albany and elsewhere in New York to that colony, where 
England’s colonial administration was exercised in a milder way. 
Consequently we need not be astonished that six Hollanders here 
took part in the petitioning, in 1730, for the city charter, as a result 
of which the city rights and the name of New Brunswick were given 
to the place of their residence. 

That to the offspring of the Dutch colonists many deserving, 
praiseworthy citizens belonged, is a well known fact. I shall mention 
only one name: the Schuylers. The splendid pageant of these days 
reminded us that the soldiers of New Brunswick who in 1746 had to 
repel the French and the Indians, were under command of Colonel 
Peter Schuyler, who gave his life for the noble cause he was called 
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to defend. The father of this brave soldier, John Schuyler, had 
already led in 1690, as a youth of twenty-two, an expedition to Can- 
ada; his uncle was the well known Peter Schuyler, first mayor of 
Albany, and his nephew, Philip John Schuyler, showed great qualities 
as a soldier in the War of Independence. 

The examples these men have set to posterity may lead us 
from the material influence of Holland to the far more important 
spiritual and especially religious one which the Dutch so long have 
exercised here. For the Hollanders who settled in New Netherland 
brought with them, as the well known historian Corwin remarks, 
“the love of religion and learning that characterized their mother 
country.” 

Early Religion 

As early as 1624—when the ship “New Netherland” with colon- 
ists from Holland arrived—the Dutch West India Company had 
sent a certain Bastien Jansz Krol as “comforter of the sick” —a semi- 
ecclesiastical profession at the time—to the settlement. A learned 
man he certainly was not, for at his wedding, nine years before, 
he could not even write and had to sign by making a cross. Four 
years later, in the spring of 1628, came to New Amsterdam—also 
sent by the same commercial company—the first real minister, 
“Domine” Jonas Michaelius, who had studied some years at Leyden 
University and to whom Prof. Eekhof of this time has consecrated 
such a fine biography written in English. Michaelius had a very rough 
and long voyage of two and one-half months, and lost his wife a few 
weeks after their arrival owing to the difficulties and discomfort of 
the voyage; but courageously he settled down to work at once, and 
it was he who really founded the Dutch Reformed Church, the oldest 
‘church in the United States, still existing with continued service from 
then until now. And with the church the school was closely con- 
nected. “New Netherland,” W. E. Griffis writes in the Story of New 
Netherland, “was the only one of the colonies in America in which 
elementary instruction for the youth of both sexes was maintained 
out of public moneys.” This changed, however in 1664, for the Eng- 
lish rulers, considering education not a matter of public concern, 
struck it off the budget, after which the Dutch school was taken over 
by the church. 

Ministers From Holland 

Even after 1664, under the English government, the colony re- 
tained her Dutch character ; the church remaining a Dutch one. Dur- 
ing more than a century afterwards the ministers for New York and 
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New Jersey were recruited from Holland—which implied an immigra- — 


tion of intellectual people—or the reverse took place and candidates 
were sent thither for education. The word immigration does not seem 
exaggerated if one realizes that, although the government was in 
British hands and notwithstanding the strong opposition of some 
English governors as, e.g., Cornbury, the Dutch Reformed Church 
extended gradually and consisted in 1708 of 34 parishes, which 
number, after “the great awakening” in the first half of the 18th 
century, increased to 65. 
Founding of College 

At any rate, the Dutch Reformed Church continued to flourish, 
especially in New Jersey in the Raritan and Millstone Valleys, which 
therefore afterward were called “the garden of the Dutch Church.” 
And it was here, in New Brunswick, that the Dutch at last founded— 
in 1766—the school for their future ministers, Queen’s College—as 


Rutgers College then was called—which was to become such a salutary ~ 


institution. 

The first president of Queen’s College was the remarkable J. R. 
Hardenbergh, of Dutch origin—who had taken a leading part in its 
establishment. One scene of the pageant of these days shows him 
awarding the first diploma to Matthew Leydt, another Dutch descen- 
dant, son of the New Brunswick minister, Johannes Leydt, who had 
been likewise one of the most well known promoters in the organiza- 
tion of the college. Young Matthew—later also a minister—was 
elected in 1783 a trustee of it, as his father had been before. 

Another president of the college was J. H. Livingston, “the Father 
of the Dutch Reformed Church,” as he was called. He was a grad- 
uate of the Utrecht University in Holland. 
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At the Seminary, attached to Queen’s College in 1810, afterwards — 


many Hollanders were appointed professors. As a consequence one 


may really call the spiritual influence of Holland, especially in this © 


town, a very palpable one ; not only the name “Rutgers College,” much 
more still its history reminds one of my country. 
Speaking of these interesting historical details, I cannot refrain 


from drawing your attention to some striking resemblances in the — 


whole glorious past of America and the history of Holland. 
Your history as an independent power—the history of the United 


States—begins in 1776. When thinking of that eventful year, I — 
wonder if any country could sympathize more with the 13 states, © 
struggling for independence, than Holland, that had fought the © 
same battle against Spain 200 years before? Only with this difference, — 
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that her strife had lasted 80 years (1568-1648). The Dutch formed 
their federal union in 1579, at Utrecht, and issued two years later, 
in 1581, their “Declaration of Independence,” but the war by which 
they gained their freedom had to last until 1648. I think that one of 
the causes of the great congeniality between the Americans and the 
Dutch is that great love of independence, that pet aversion from 
tyranny that is at the bottom of the character of both peoples. 

And the Civil War of your country between North and South 
reminds me—‘“si parvis magna componere licet”—of the religious 
strife in Holland about 1840, when many Hollanders seceded from 
the Church and emigrated to America, where, under the lead of the 
ministers van Raalte and Scholte, they founded in 1846 and 1847 
Holland in Michigan, Pella in Iowa, etc. 

But not only the course of events in both countries, even the great 
men prominent in them, resemble each other. George Washington 
has been often compared to William the Silent. To both are ap- 
plicable the beautiful words of Professor van Bollenhoven, speaking 
of Grotius: “When, in the course of human events, it becomes neces- 
sary for a people, for a continent, for all mankind, to break with the 
past and to have the world’s face changed; when in such days the 
voice of the human race calls loudly for a great statesman, a great 
prophet, a great reformer to arise; when upon this call this man does 
arise—we bow our heads in silence.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have spoken of the past, I cannot finish 
without some words on the present, both of Holland and America. 
After the sad years of the Civil War and especially after the war with 
Spain (1898) the United States has very rapidly increased in wealth, 
importance and power and can be considered now among the power- 
ful countries of the world, as one of the very first. In the same 
manner, albeit in much smaller proportions, Holland—after the retro- 
gression which followed its great past of the 17th century—shows 
in the last half century—not taking in account the temporary eco- 
nomic crisis which she actually undergoes with other countries—a 
most remarkable renaissance. 


Third Colonial Power 


Holland is the third colonial power of the world and it is its 
colonial empire of 800,000 square miles and 55 millions of inhabitants 
that in the first place is responsible for Holland’s important place 
among the nations. 

Its imports and exports in the last fifty years have increased im- 
mensely. Evident proofs of this are given by the ports of Amsterdam 
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and Rotterdam. The new locks at Ijmuiden, this year inaugurated, © 


which give access to the port of Amsterdam, are the greatest of the 
world, 25 per cent larger than those of Panama. The shipping of 
Rotterdam has increased to such extent, that its clearances are now 
20,700,000 tons a year, which number is only surpassed in Europe 
by the port of Hamburg. 

The population in Holland is very dense—604 inhabitants per 
square mile, i.e., fifteen times as dense as in America. If the United 
States had the same density of population, it would mean that not 
125 millions but 1,800 millions would live in this country, a number 
almost as large as the entire population of our planet. 

In means of traffic and communication, Holland does not remain 
behind. In this connection, | may remind you of the regular flying 
service recently inaugurated between Holland and the Dutch East 
Indies, over a distance of 8,750 miles, of the radio service by which 
we telegraph and telephone over that distance to our colonies and of 
the fact that in Java people listen over the radio to speeches of the 
Queen in The Hague and to our concerts in that city. 

Socially it is not less awake. Forever on the breach when freedom 
in whatsoever form is at stake, it ranks with the most advanced 
nations in the movement for the protection and promotion of the 
rights of women. 

But enough of all this, lest you might judge me a not wholly im- 
partial observer. Let me conclude with this: Holland, which so heartily 
rejoices—I dare say with a motherly affection—in the enormous 
growth and prosperity of her former American colony, hopes and 
trusts in return, that the former Dutch settlements and especially this 
important city to whose founding she contributed, may watch with 
interest and satisfaction her actual renaissance. It is with these 
thoughts, that I may be Holland’s interpreter in offering her warmest 
congratulations and in expressing her most hearty wishes for the 
everlasting welfare and growth of the splendid city of New 
Brunswick! 

(Applause. ) 

Dr. DEMAREST: We do indeed cherish the Dutch traditions and 


the continuing sympathetic relations with the Netherlands. Likewise — 


we cherish the English traditions and continuing affiliations with 
England. We remind ourselves that our charter came from the 


English throne; George II granted it. We are very familiar, we love 


it so, that Queen’s College, now Rutgers College, received its charter 
from the throne of England from George III in 1766, and a good 
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many of us, I have to say, regret the change from the English name 


to the Dutch. We wish that it had remained Queen’s College, much 
as we rejoice in the Rutgers name and in the distinction of Henry 
Rutgers, after whom the college is named. From our far off look we 
do indulge a little feeling of regret that the historic name did 
not linger. 

Weare greatly favored in having with us today the representative 
of Great Britain, His Britannic Majesty’s Consul at New York, 
Mr. Gerald Shepherd. 


Mr. GERALD SHEPHERD: Owing to an engagement in another 


part of the country, His Excellency, the British Ambassador, is 


regretfully prevented from participating personally in these historic 
celebrations, so it is my great privilege to represent him and to 
convey to you all his cordial greetings and sincere messages of good- 
will for this auspicious event. I do this most gladly and avail myself 
with pleasure of the opportunity to offer you my own hearty con- 
gratulations on this happy occasion and my best wishes for the con- 
tinued progress and prosperity of New Brunswick. 

It would be presumptuous for me to attempt to comment on the 
foundation and development of this fair city, about which you all 
undoubtedly know far more than I do, but I trust that you will bear 


with me if I venture to emphasize one aspect of this commemoration 


which impresses me as having an inspiring significance. 
Retains British Name 


I refer to the fact—which is pardonably gratifying to British 
sentiment—that in spite of the differences which separated our re- 
spective ancestors in 1776, when feeling must necessarily have run 
very high, the citizens of those days retained the name of New 
Brunswick with its Georgian associations whilst you today are justi- 
fiably proud that out of only five cities that received royal charters 
in New Jersey yours was the second to be so distinguished and con- 


_ sequently you have felicitously invited the Ambassador of the con- 


temporary namesake of the grantor of that charter to participate in 


_ your celebration of the event. 


The liberal spirit which deterred your ancestors from sacrificing 


tradition to prejudice when they differed from us, not only redounds 
to their lasting credit, but seems also to be a favorable omen for 
_ the ultimate success of the present earnest efforts of almost every 


_ civilized nation to stabilize international relations and establish per- 
_ manent peace. 
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The basis of human harmony is a mutual ability to recognize and 


reconcile differences and the task of achieving such harmony would 
probably be facilitated if more attention were paid to and greater 
allowance were made for international differences and less importance 
were attached, than is at present the case, to real or fancied re- 
semblances. 
Countries Not Similar 

In this connection after spending nine particularly happy, in- 
structive and interesting years since 1913 at different posts in this 
country, I cannot help feeling—and I believe that the majority of 


those who are familiar with both the United States of America and 


Great Britain will agree with me—that there is a well meaning but 


often misleading and therefore unfortunate tendency to insist unduly © 
upon the reputed similarities of our respective nations, whereas they — 


are in fact characterized rather by their dissimilarities. 


Since there is a normal human inclination—especially among — 


the inexperienced—to resent the unfamiliar, our respective com- 
patriots, who have been encouraged to expect close resemblances 


between our two nations, are always liable on first contact with the — 


other nation to be varyingly disappointed by and consequently at the 
outset somewhat critical of everything which differs from that to 
which they have been accustomed. 


Such an attitude is potentially as harmful as it is certainly un- 


desirable and unnecessary and what is true of our two countries is © 


probably equally true in varying degree of the rest of the family of 


nations, so it would obviously seem to be to the great advantage of © 
the whole world if everybody, instead of so readily resenting and — 
taking exception to international dissimilarities, would try to under- 


stand and adjust themselves to them, because most, if not all, of © 


them are appropriate to and the result of differing conditions and 
requirements peculiar to the nations concerned. 


Need For Tolerance 


Whereas formerly such an attempt would inevitably have failed ( 
because it would have had to depend almost solely upon the educa- — 


tional efforts of a few national leaders, today with our immensely 
improved and increased facilities for international communication 
and publicity, it lies within the power and therefore devolves as a 
duty upon each and every one of us by a sympathetic tolerance and 
understanding in our daily lives and contacts to contribute our in- 
dividual quotas towards the establishment of world harmony and 
stability. | 
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So in conclusion I again offer you all our cordial felicitations on 


this auspicious occasion and our sincere best wishes for the con- 


tinued steady expansion and success in the future of this delightful 
and progressive city and I cherish the earnest hope that the splendid 
example set by the citizens of New Brunswick may be emulated and 
perpetuated far beyond her bounds for the enduring benefit of all 
mankind. 

I would like just to add that my wife joins me in congratulating 
very sincerely indeed all those concerned with the great success of the 
splendid pageant we witnessed last night and which we feel reflects 
the greatest possible credit on all responsible for it; in spite of the 
somewhat inclement weather it was extremely enjoyable, and we 
thank everybody, and particularly our kind hosts, Dr. and Mrs. 
Wright, and Dr. and Miss Demarest as well, for their cordial wel- 
come and their generous hospitality to us on the occasion of our 
visit here. 

Dr. Demarest: It is to me a singularly interesting thing that 
we have with us the Lieutenant Governor of the Province of New 
Brunswick, Canada. Personally I had not quite realized the close- 
ness of connection between this city and that province in the his- 
toric retrospect. I trust that the lieutenant governor will tell us 
something of this. General McLean has a very distinguished record 
in New Brunswick,—I cannot linger upon it,—member for a pro- 
longed time of the House of Commons in Canada, in very notable 
relation with the raising of troops for the World War, and occupying 
positions of distinction in all fields of the life of the province. 

I have the honor of introducing General Hugh H. McLean, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Province of New Brunswick. 

LIEUTENANT GovEeRNoR HucuH H. McLean: Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I assure you that I am most deeply sensible of the warm welcome 
that you have extended to me. I rejoice to hear the cheers with which 
1 was greeted because I was satisfied that you regarded me in the 
character of a representative of the Province of New Brunswick, 
and I heard in these cheers sentiments of goodwill to the province 
that I have the honor to represent today. But I hear something more 
than that; namely, in the good relations between the United States 
and Canada there are involved blessings, priceless blessings, of the 
countries we love so well. I rejoice to see our flags joined together. 
As these flags are intertwined here today in loving salutation, so may 


_ they be united forever and salute each other on land and sea, in 
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sunshine and storm, and may they ever stand foremost in all that 


can conduce to the welfare of the respective peoples and the happiness, 
prosperity and harmony of the world. ! : 

I shall ask you the same courtesy as did Hamlet when he begged 
Polonius, “treat well the players who have journeyed to Elsinore to 
entertain His Lordship.” “Use them,” said Hamlet, “after your own 
honor and dignity; the less they are deserving the more merit is 
your bounty.” 

Close Relations 


It must be remembered that there are close blood relations be- 
tween the people of the Province of New Brunswick and the State 
of New Jersey. | 

At the time of the Revolutionary War there were raised in the 
City of New Brunswick, New Jersey, and adjacent counties, four 
Royal Regiments, called the Royal New Jersey Volunteers. The 
Brigade was under the command of Brigadier-General Courtland 
Skinner. One of the regiments was commanded by Colonel Van- 
buskirk of the City of New Brunswick, and another was commanded 
by Isaac Allen of the City of New Brunswick, a lawyer practising 
there, whose father was a judge of the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey. He came to New Brunswick with the Loyalists and was one 


of the first judges appointed to the Supreme Court of New Bruns-_ 
wick. The four regiments named were, after the Revolutionary War, 
disbanded in the Province of New Brunswick and settled just above 

Fredericton on the Saint John River, and their descendants are 


there to this day in large numbers. 


It was through the influence of Isaac Allen and other prominent | 


men from New Jersey that the name New Brunswick was adopted 
for the Province of New Brunswick. It was created a separate 
province on August 16, 1784. At the first meeting of our Legis- 


lature they adopted in toto the statute laws of New Jersey. There 


settled in the province many thousands of Loyalists. The province 
prospered greatly, and in twenty years after the landing of the Loyal- 
ists there was a large business transacted, the principal business 
being with the West Indies, the imports being principally rum and 


molasses. Our people were very religious, extreme Puritans, and — 


they were happy and contented. This puts me in mind of a quota- 


tion from Byron: “There’s nothing that quiets the spirit so as rum 


and true religion.” 


When the Puritan first came to these shores he made the way 
to Heaven so narrow that only a tight-rope performer could walk it. 
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Now, what with his concord philosophies and every heresy he has 
made it so wide that a drove of elephants abreast could pass through 
the straight gate. 

It is worth while to consider the relations that for a century 
have reigned on either side of the boundary of four thousand miles, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, between the United States and 
Canada. Peace is maintained without any armed men or armed 
vessels. And how did we do it? We did it by simple good faith and 
friendship. We are at peace now, and with God’s will may we always 
be so. It is simply a great trust of simple good faith and justice 
between man and man. 

First Came in 1783 


The first body of Loyalists landed in Saint John on May 18th, 
1783, and during that year large numbers came to Saint John. They 
had to seek shelter from the approaching winter by building log 
cabins and log huts. The difficulties to which the first settlers were 
exposed were almost insurmountable. Having been reared in a pleas- 
ant country abounding in all the comforts of life, most of them com- 
paratively well off, they were suddenly transplanted to a wilderness 
with a rigorous climate, devoid of almost everything that could make 
life tolerable. On their arrival at Saint John they found the ad- 
jacent country exhibiting a most desolate aspect, which was peculiarly 
discouraging to a people who had just left their homes in the beauti- 
ful and cultivated parts of the United States. Up the river Saint 
John the country appeared better. At St. Ann’s, where the city of 
Fredericton is now, a few scattered huts of French were found, the 
country all around being a continued wilderness, uninhabited and 
untrodden except by the savage and wild animals. 

Scarcely had they time to construct their cabins when they were 
surprised by the rigors of an untried climate, their habitations be- 
ing enveloped in snow before they were tenantable. They were fre- 
quently put to the greatest straits for food and clothing to preserve 
existence. A few roots were all their tender mothers could at times 
procure to satisfy the calls of their children for food. Food could 
scarcely be procured on any terms. Frequently the settlers along the 
river had to go from fifty to one hundred miles with hand-sleds 
or toboggans through wild wastes to procure food for their families. 
The privations and sufferings of some of these people almost ex- 
ceeded belief. The want of food and clothing in a wild country was 
not easily survived or soon remedied. Frequently in the most severe 
part of the winter part of the family had to remain up during the 
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night to keep fires in their huts to prevent the other part from 
freezing. Some of them had to make use of boards to supply the 
want of bedding. The father and some of the older children remained 
up by turns and warmed two suitable pieces of boards, which they 
applied alternately to the smaller children to keep them warm. Over 
100,000 of the best people of the New England States were driven 
away from their homes in the States and forced to leave. It was a 
great thing for New Brunswick and Canada that we had the help 
of these Loyalists in settling our country. What they were able to 
do in a few years was simply marvelous, and, as I told you before, 
in twenty years the province was prosperous and the people were 
well to do and satisfied. 

On behalf of the government of the Province of New Bruns- 
wick I invite the citizens of our mother city and the people of New 
Jersey to come up and visit us. 

New Brunswick is the largest of the maritime provinces and 
has an area equal to the combined size of the States of Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Vermont. It offers every- 
thing to the visitor in scenery, bracing climate and motor roads, big 
game hunting, finest of bird shooting, best salmon, trout and bass 
fishing. Accommodations are afforded in the simple farmhouse, the 
cabin or lodge on the shore of the lake or stream or a cottage at the 
beach, and large modern hotels with golf, tennis, riding and dancing. 
There are more than twelve million acres of woodland, in which 
moose, deer, caribou and bear abound, also game birds and fur- 
bearing animals are plentiful; in fact, New Brunswick is a vast 
game preserve. The guides are licensed by the government, and are 
reliable, high class men owning hunting camps. 

I spoke about the motor roads. The government has spent large 
sums of money in putting our roads in splendid shape, and they 
are now spending ten million dollars in making them quite perfect. 
The record moose head was killed about two years ago by Mr. A. 
W. Christiani, of New Jersey. Mr. W. A. Proudfoot, of New York 
City, killed one with a spread of sixty-five inches, two moose were 
killed last year, one with a spread of sixty-one inches and the other 
with a spread of sixty inches. Over 9,000 deer were shot in New 
Brunswick last year. Bear hunting is a popular sport, and good hunt- 
ing can be easily obtained. 

I have here on the table booklets with a full description of New 
Brunswick and its sporting facilities, maps of New Brunswick and 
historical guide of the province. They are for distribution, and I 
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want to say if next season any of your people from New Jersey want 
to come to New Brunswick and want any information, if they will 
write to Mr. J. D. Black, Tourist Agent, at Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick, he will give them every information they require and will, if 
they wish it, engage guides and make all the necessary arrangements 
for their tour and fishing and hunting trips. Mr. Black’s great- 
grandfather was Colonel Christopher Billopp, whose house was the 
old Manor House situated on Staten Island and now used as an 
historical museum. 
The Great War 


I should say a word about the Great War. I well remember the 
profound feeling of relief we felt when the United States decided tc 
go into the war. It was a great moment. Many of us had lost heart. 
“How long, O Lord” was the cry of our hearts, and then the great 
news came and we knew defeat had become impossible. We hate 
war. The great monster of war cannot be killed by sentiments and 
aspirations, however high and holy they may be. It can only be 
_ destroyed by hard work. Is it not a splendid vision that the two 
English-speaking nations could join together for a world peace and 
lead the other nations to the glorious time when swords shall be 
beaten into ploughshares. The mighty tide of public opinion is set- 
ting in, which is sweeping through the world toward the goal of 
peace. The adoption and carrying out in good faith of the Dawes 
plan, the adoption of the committee report on the revision of that 
plan; the activities of the League of Nations; the settlement of dis- 
putes between the countries of South America; the Locarno Treaties 
for the maintenance of peace; the progress toward a disarmament, 
and the adoption of the War Treaty by practically all the nations 
of the earth are steps in world stability and progress and against the 
bloody arbitrament of war. 

Step by step, greater progress has been made than at any period 
of the world’s history. I do not suppose that in all history any period 
can be compared in the terrors of war with the period through which 
we have just passed, except the period of the one hundred years war 
during the Roman Republic, which ended with the conquest of Gaul 
by Caesar, in which over a million people perished. Then came the 
accession of the Emperor Augustus and the Pax Romana was in 


| force for two hundred years, and during that time the civilized world 


enjoyed tranquillity and the protection of property and person which 
has been unequalled in history. The present attitude of civilized com- 


} munities is conducive to world tranquility for a long period. We may 
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hear many rumors of war and at times minor struggles may occur, 
but no major conflagrations will be kindled in our time. What tran- 
spired in the last few years would indicate it. At first it did not seem 
possible that the nations would approve the recommendations of the 
first committee of experts. The discussion of the London Conference 
which ratified it was difficult, its ratification by the Germans also 
involved difficulties; the ratification of the later Young plan at The 
Hague also involved difficulties; but the difficulties faded away be- 
cause of the underlying attitude of the people. The obstacles in the 
way of a peaceful understanding among the nations are growing less 
as time goes on, not greater. Humanity, which learns from experi- 
ence, has learned this great lesson from the war. I see by a late Lon- 
don paper that President Von Hindenburg states in his speech on the 
occasion of his birthday that he endorsed the Treaty of Locarno, 
approved the entry of Germany into the League of Nations, urged 
acceptance of the Young plan. 
The Rising Tide 

We must remember that a staircase is only ascended one step 
at a time. We must not be discouraged because the objectives of the 
Naval. Conference were not fully reached. People who have not 
seen the tides rise at the beach do not understand them. Some men 
who never before visited the seashore come down when the tide is | 
rising. The wave comes to a certain point and then retreats, and one | 
says: “The tide is going out, the sea is going down.” No. The tide 
is rising, for the next wave comes to a higher point and then recoils. | 
He says: “Certainly the tide is going out, and the sea is going down.” | 
No, the tide is rising, for the next waves come to a higher point and | 
then recoil and to a higher and higher point until it is full tide. So 
with the advance of civilization. In one decade the wave comes to a 
certain point and then recoils for ten or fifteen years, and people 
say: “The world is getting worse.” No, the tide is rising and the next 
wave reaches to a still higher point and then recoils, and after that 
to a still higher point, and to a higher and higher and higher point 
until it shall be full tide. 

“And the earth shall be full of the knowledge of God as the 
waters fill the sea.” And peace will prevail. 

You have received me with such hearty applause and such kindly 
feelings, which I know are not for me personally but for my province, | | 
that my heart goes out to you. God knows I wish you one and all the 
blessings of life and the enjoyment of the good things you now 
possess, and those yet in store for you. I part from you with the © 
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assurance that the bonds of friendly intercourse will cement the union 
between the two countries. In that unbroken union there seems to be 
a likeness. I see a maple and an oak growing together from the same 
stem, perhaps from the same root. The brilliant, fiery maple, the em- 
blem of Canada; the sturdy oak, the emblem of the United States. 
So may the two nations always rise together, so different from each 
other and representing so distinct a future, yet springing from the 
same ancestral root, each bound together by the same healthful sap 
and the same vigorous growth. 

Let us have faith that the Ruler of Nations, who has led us thus 
far, will give us no problem too great for our solution and no work 
too great for our achievement. 

Dr. Demarest: After we have risen and sung together “America,” 
the benediction will be pronounced by Monsignor Peter J. Hart, and 
the Tenth Infantry Band will close our program with the “Stars 
and Stripes Forever.” 


THE GUEST LUNCHEON 
THE COLONIAL TEA 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE GUEST LUNCHEON 
THE COLONIAL TEA 


HE luncheon for guests of the city, for representatives of 
nation, state, and societies, historical and patriotic, followed 
the public meeting on Wednesday. It was given at one o’clock 
at the Woodrow Wilson Hotel. The members of the executive and 
advisory committees with a few associated citizens of New Bruns- 


_wick were present as hosts. The general arrangements had been ad- 


mirably made by Mr. James A. O’Connell, chairman of the Juncheon 
and dinner committee; Mr. Alfred S. March serving as treasurer. 
The speakers had been invited by the anniversary committee. It was a 
delightful occasion in every way, socially most agreeable, and in its 
speaking program especially interesting and inspiring. Delightful 


_ music was rendered by the Hart Trio, Miss Isabel Brylawski soloist. 





There were present: 


Dr. J. H. van Roijen, Netherlands Minister to the United States. 


_ General Hugh H. McLean, Lieut.-Governor of the Province of New Brunswick. 


Consul Gerald Shepherd of the British Consulate, New York. 
Colonel Percy A. Guthrie, Boston, Mass. 

Governor Morgan F, Larson, New Jersey. 

United States Senator Hamilton F, Kean, New Jersey. 

Mrs. Kean. . 

United States Senator David Baird, Jr., New Jersey. 
Honorable Dwight W. Morrow, lately Ambassador to Mexico. 


Major General William Weigel, United States Army. 


Brigadier General Joseph C. Castner, United States Army. 
Honorable Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, lately United States Senator. 
Mrs. Frelinghuysen, 

Mr. Gerard Swope, President of the General Electric Company. 

Mrs. Swope 

General Hugh L. Scott, Chairman of the State Highway Commission. 
President Remsen B. Ogilby, Trinity College. 
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Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, Harvard University, George Washington — 
Commission. 

Dr. Alexander C. Flick, New York State Historian. 

Mrs. Drury W. Cooper, Montclair, N. J. 

Lieut.-Colonel Cortlandt Parker, Princeton, N. J. 

President J. Ross Stevenson, Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Justice Joseph K, Bodine, New Jersey Supreme Court. 

Mrs. Bodine. 

Senator Arthur N. Pierson, New Jersey. 

Senator Francis B. Davis, New Jersey. 

Honorable M. Irving Demarest, Woodbridge, N. J. 

Mrs. Charles G. Davis, Madison Historical Society. 

Mr. Charles H. Bateman, Somerset County Historical Society. 

Mrs. Frederick I. Becton, Chatham Historical Society. 

Mr. Charles E. Dietz, Passaic County Historical Society. 

Mr. Louis Sherwood, Historical Society of Hudson County. 

Mr. Warren R. Dix, Union County Historical Society. 

Mr. Orra S. Rogers, Historical Society of Plainfield and North Plainfield. 

Mrs. Rogers. 

Miss A. E. Wilkins, Gloucester County Historical Society. 

Mrs. B. A. Westervelt, Bergen County Historical Society. 

Mr. H. E. Pickersgill, Perth Amboy Historical Society. 

Miss Daisy Rush, Sewaren Historical Club. 

Mrs. John L, Stillwell, Revolutionary Memorial Society of New Jersey. 

Mr. Charles Capron Marsh, Revolutionary Memorial Society of New Jersey. 

Mrs. Marsh. 

Mr. Charles M. Lum, New Jersey Historical Society. 

Mrs. Lum. 

Mrs. Willard W. Cutler, Woman’s Branch, New Jersey Historica! Society. 

Miss Isabel Hudnut, New Jersey Society of Colonial Dames, | 

Miss Charlotte C. Aycrigg, New Jersey State Society, Daughters of the Revo- 9 
lution. | 

Mrs. Eugene J. Grant, National Society, Daughters of the Revolution. 

Mrs. Horace Hatton Smith, National Society U. S. Daughters of 1812. 

Mr. Howard M. Canoune, New York Historical Society. 

Mrs. Canoune. | 

Mr. Howard S. F. Randolph, New York Genealogical and Biographical Society, | 
Order of Founders and Patriots of America. 

Prof. A. J. Barnouw, Netherlands-America Foundation. 

Mr. Raymond H. Torry, American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society. — 

Mr. Sydney B. Carpender, Sons of the Revolution, State of New York. 

Mrs. Carpender. 

Miss Margaret A. Jackson, Huguenot Society of America. 

Mr. Walter M. Mecerole, Holland Society of New York. 











Mr. Asher Atkinson 

Mr. William P, Allen 
Mrs. Allen 

Mr. George F. Baier 

Mrs. Baier 

Mr. George V. N. Baldwin, Jr. 
Miss Margaret B. Baldwin 
Miss Elizabeth R. Baldwin 
Mr. William G. Bearman 
Mrs. Bearman 

Mrs. William Campbell 
Mrs. Edwin R. Carpender 
Mr. Robert Carson 

Miss Sarah V. Clark 

Mr. John H. Conger 

Mrs. Chester T. Brown 
Mr. Frank A. Connolly 
Mrs. Connolly 

Miss Mary Craven 

Rev. Dr. Cordie J. Culp 
Mrs. Culp 

Judge Peter F. Daly 

Mrs. Daly 

Mrs. Catherine L. Davidson 
Miss Catherine L. Davidson 
Rev. W. H. S. Demarest 
Miss Mary A, Demarest 
Dr. Charles H. Elliott 
Mrs. Elliott 

Mr. William E. Florance 
Mrs. Florance 

Miss Julia Florance 

Miss Eleanor Florance 
Mr. Thomas H. Hagerty 
Mrs. Edward W. Hall 
Mrs. Kenneth R. Harper 
Mr. Ernest Heidingsfeld 
Mr. Edward W. Hicks 
Mr. J. Seward Johnson 
Mrs. Johnson 

Professor Irving S. Kull 
Mrs. Kull 

Mr. William P. Kelly 
Mrs. Kelly 
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Citizens of New Brunswick present beside Mr, and Mrs. Carpender were: 


Dr. Jacob G. Lipman 
Professor Walter T. Marvin 
Mrs. Marvin 


-Mr. Charles A. McCormick 


Mrs. McCormick 

Colonel Ralph McCoy 
Mr. John Wyckoff Mettler 
Mrs. Mettler 

Mayor John J. Morrison 
Mr. James A. O’Connell 
Mrs. O’Connell 

Mr. Michael O’Connell 
Mr. Clifford E. Parsil 
Mrs. Parsil 

Mrs. John H. Raven 

Mr. William R. Reed 
Mrs. S. Neilson Rice 

Mr. Harry J. Rolfe 

Mrs. Rolfe 

Mr. Henry P. Schneeweiss 
Dr. James P. Schureman 
Mrs. Schureman 

Mr. H. Richard Segoine 
Mrs. Segoine 

Mrs. George S. Silzer 
Mrs. Charles W. Stevens, Jr. 
Mr. Jesse Strauss 

Mrs. Strauss 

Dr. John C. Van Dyke 
Mr. Clifford I. Voorhees 
Mrs. Voorhees 

Mr. John P. Wall 

Mrs. Wall 

Miss Wall 

Mr. Russell E. Watson 
Mrs. Watson 

Miss Helen L. Williamson 
Miss Julia B. Williamson 
Mr. Freeman Woodbridge 
Mrs. Woodbridge 
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Mr. Florance, presiding, during the program asked one and an- i; 


other of the guests, other than the speakers, especially those in 
public life, to rise and be greeted by the assembled guests and citizens, 


Minister van Roijen, Governor McLean, Consul Shepherd, Governor i 
Larson, Senator Kean, Senator Baird, Ex-Senator Frelinghuysen, ; 
Major General Weigel, Brigadier General Castner, General Scott. 


A very agreeable incident of the occasion was the presence of the 


Hon. Dwight W. Morrow, lately Ambassador of the United States | 
to Mexico, his willingness to speak for the few minutes. The — 


Hon. Sol Bloom, member of Congress from the State of New York 
and director of the George Washington Bicentennial Commission, 
was at the last moment prevented from being present. His address, 
however, had been prepared and was placed in the hands of the 
committee. 


Hon. W. Epwin Frorance: It is a very great pleasure to see so 
many of you here this afternoon. We all think in New Brunswick 
that this celebration has been a great success. It seems to me that it 
has been a great success; and its success has been due, as all things 
of this character are, to some personalities; and there are several 
personalities who have contributed to the position we have today. 
Take your musical celebration on Sunday afternoon, could you have 


had anything more delightful than that? Could you have anything — 


that elicited the musical ability of New Brunswick more than that 
celebration? We had three musical leaders there, showing the wealth 
of the ability that there is in the town. It seems to me that one of 
the reasons for the success, and the great success, of this celebration 
has been the fact that the town seems to be the reservoir of so much 
ability. You take the colleges at both ends of the town, producing 
as they do three thousand persons upon whom you can call for any- 
thing to help you in a celebration of these events: it is a great thing 
for any community to have. In addition to that there are the strong 
personalities that we have who assert themselves on occasions. I do 
not hesitate for a moment to give the credit for the success and 
character of this celebration to the one man who is the chairman of 
your committee, Dr. Demarest. We have all known him for so 
many years, | have known him from boyhood, he was a junior when 
I was a freshman in college, so that I became very familiar with 
him; in fact, he was my guiding spirit because of his relationship 
-in that way. We know him, we know his successes, what he has 
done; and if there is any one man that I think typifies what has 
been given in your delightful pageant, I think it is Dr. Demarest. 
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Worker, educator, religious leader, and patriot, these four things 
that the pageant stood for are exemplified in our own Dr. Demarest. 
I like the old ideas of the Greeks, that they recognized ability in a 
similar way. We are so apt to overdo the thing now and prepare 
gold medals and silver chests, and so forth, in recognition. I like 
the simplicity of the old Greek who placed upon the leader the laurel 
wreath, and may I not place upon the head of Dr. Demarest today 
the laurel wreath for what he has done for us. 

We have with us several speakers today. We have governors, 
United States senators, representatives from thirty different societies, 
patriotic, historical, and otherwise, with us today in New Brunswick. 
The first speaker I am to introduce is one who is a neighbor of ours 
in Union County, the head of one of our largest financial institu- 
tions in Perth Amboy, the personal acquaintance of so many of us, 
the friend of us all, Hon. Hamilton F. Kean. 


Senator Hamitton F. Kean: It is a great pleasure to have 
been in this building and have had an opportunity to listen to the 
historical addresses that have been delivered here to-day. 

A wonderful historical pageant, depicting the settlement and 
growth of New Brunswick, has been enacted here. Although it was 
impossible for me to witness this pageant, nevertheless I know it 
was a splendid picture of the past events leading up to the final es- 
tablishment of the city of New Brunswick. I regret very much that 
the opportunity was not mine to visualize this moving feature. It 
graphically set out the story of this historic spot; it made you proud 
that you are Americans. We are building for tomorrow, and it is 
on that phase of your celebration that I should like to address myself. 
I shall not speak of historic New Brunswick, but of prophetic New 
Brunswick and some of the things that can be done to make it even 
a greater city than it is at the present time. 

You have had a wonderful exhibit and have taken much pride in 
its preparation and production. It is because you are proud of your 
city, and well you may be proud. You are proud of what has been 
done and are confident of what the future holds in store for you. 

During the early days, before the white settlers came, the native 
Indians had their little homes along the Delaware River. From there 
they had a trail running through New Brunswick down to Atlantic 
Highlands or Navesink. They had another trail running down the 
Delaware. 

We have heard all about their history through the excellent ad- 
dresses here to-day and the splendid pageant that has taken place, 
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depicting the history of the beginnings of your city—vivid pictures 
of the settlement by the Dutch, then by the English and finally the 
story of the Revolution—a moving drama of excellence and magni- — 
tude, the living actors in which have long since passed on, aur pres- © 
ent generation reaping the rich harvest of their planting. | 

We are building for tomorrow and I ask you to listen to me for 
a few minutes. I am not going to speak historically; I am going to 
say a few words of what can be done to make New Brunswick an 





even greater city than it is at present. These are the prospects I see 


for New Brunswick. . 


New Brunswick stands on the threshold of a wonderful develop- 
ment. With the electrification of the main line of the Pennsylvania © 
Railroad and the new highways already partially opened and which 
will be completed in a year or two, the growth of the city in the next © 
decade will be phenomenal, because people in the larger cities in the © 
metropolitan area are moving to the suburban sections, and since the 
city is within easy access to the great city of New York, it will be 
one of the communities that will attract to it people who want more © 
room, better air and less strenuous living conditions and who want 
to live as normal people should. 


The movement that has for its purpose the “cleaning up” of the 
Raritan River will be a factor in causing many people to decide to © 
make their homes within the environs of your city. 

One great reason why New Brunswick should make progress in 
the next ten years will be the deepening of the channel of the Rari- © 
tan River, sponsored by the Port Raritan District Commission. 

Recently, the 23rd annual convention of the Atlantic Deeper — 
Waterway Association was held in Wilmington, North Carolina. 
This city is about the size of New Brunswick, and has a big customs 
business; Clyde Line steamers sail from its docks; it is the home 
station of the District Engineer for that section of the South, and — 
it is the headquarters of the Coast Guard. The city is 60 miles inland, 
yet it has a channel of 26 feet in depth. If a city of this size in a — 
southern state can have a channel of 26 feet, then it would seem that 
the Raritan might be also improved so that vessels of a larger type 
might discharge their cargoes at New Brunswick. 

Now, then, you are taking hold of the Raritan River. You must 
do it, if you are going to attract people here. If you are going to 
have fine homes up and down this river, you must see that the Rari- 
tan River is clean, that it is attractive; it is a beautiful river, you 
have a beautiful city in beautiful surroundings, and you must see 
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that the places where people wish to build homes are attractive, and 
the Raritan River must flow as God made it to flow, pure to the sea. 

Improved railroad schedules and a deeper channel in the Rari- 
tan River will be effective in inducing larger industries to make their 
homes in this city. With the coming of new industries, additional 
people will make their homes here, so that with the utilization of all 
your potential resources, your population of less than 40,000 should 
rise rapidly. Your proximity to New York is being more and more 
appreciated, and I understand many inquiries from industrial plants 
in the large cities have been received by your Chamber of Commerce, 
indicating that the movement of the factories from congested cen- 
ters where there is considerable labor unrest to communities that give 
them greater room, less cost of operation, lower taxes and better 
living conditions for their employees, is gaining headway. 

The banks of the Raritan River from New Brunswick to Perth 
Amboy and South Amboy afford plenty of available sites for big 
industries; on each side of the river railroad connections are avail- 
able. Reduced manufacturing costs would enable such plants to pay 
good wages, produce an article that could be sold at a favorable price 
and give a profitable return to the management. 

Within the environs of the city will be found ample room for 
residences for future citizens of New Brunswick. 

You enjoy a very healthful spot, your rate of mortality being 
exceptionally low; the supply of pure, wholesome water is very 
ample; you have many well tilled farms in your vicinity, from which 
you are able to procure a fresh supply of vegetables and fruits in 
season; you are located in a section of the state that is traversed 
by many fine highways; in your midst are located a number of large 
manufacturing plants, some known the world over, giving employ- 
ment to thousands of people; your merchants are alive to the needs 
of your community and have attractive establishments in which to 
carry on their trade; you have some well managed financial institu- 
tions; your school system is excellent; and your city is the home of 
that historic seat of learning—Rutgers University, and also its com- 
panion in the field of religion—The New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary. 

All in all, you have a fine city, located in a fine section of the 
best state of the Union. I congratulate you on what you have done 
to make such rapid progress in the last decade. 

If past events are any criterion of the future activities, I predict 
that you will go forward and enter upon a period of expansion ‘far 
beyond your present expectations. I believe you will become one of 
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the large residential, industrial and educational centers of the State 
of New Jersey. 


Mr. FLoraAnce: We have some distinguished local people here 
this afternoon. I only regret we have not time enough to hear from 
them all. May I ask those I mention to kindly rise and stand for a 
moment? We have today with us General William Weigel of whom 
we are all very fond. (Applause.) General Joseph Castner. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

And among our distinguished guests we have the Governor of 
New Jersey, Morgan F. Larson. (Applause. ) 

And then one who is always a delightful friend of everybody in 
New Brunswick, Senator Frelinghuysen. (Applause. ) 


We have also with us this afternoon the United States Senator, 


David Baird, Junior. (Applause. ) 7 

The Governor wished me to say that he has an appointment in 
Trenton which requires him to leave at this time. 

The second speaker on the list this afternoon is the Historian of 
the State of New York, Dr. Alexander C. Flick. 


Dr. ALEXANDER C, FLicK: Our neighboring city of Boston has 
the reputation of being a very self-centered community. It was quite 
in keeping with the character of that region that a number of years 
ago the city fathers of Boston, in looking about for an appropriate 
motto, selected an old Latin term which runs as follows: “Sicut 
patribus sit Deus nobis.” Not long ago a class of boys in an examina- 
tion on local history were asked to give the English version of that 
Latin motto, and this is the translation which one of the boys gave: 
“Oh Lord, how sick we are of the old fathers.” (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Chairman, it is a great privilege indeed to come from the 
neighboring State of New York to bring greetings to the citizens of 
New Brunswick, and to offer congratulations upon this their 250th 
anniversary. We have been holding a series of anniversary celebra- 
tions over in the Empire State during the last four or five years, and 
I personally realize what it means on the part of a community like 
New Brunswick, and to the leading citizens of the community, to 
make preparations and carry to such a successful issue a worthy 
historical observance. It is a great personal privilege to me to be here 
because I recall that one of my own ancestors back yonder around the 
year 1700 came from Staten Island over to Piscataway and made 
his home here. 
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I think, when we look back over life, we realize that one of the 
greatest forces in civilization is human sentiment. Love for members 
of our own family, devotion to our friends, attachment to a church | 
or a party, pride in the community in which we live, and loyalty to 


a state or to a natidén—these are the forces that really determine 


human conduct and mould civilization. I believe that with the most of 
us history is largely sentiment. We like to think of the past; we like 
to study the past; we like to commemorate and observe the past, be- 
cause we are conscious in our own lives, in our own institutions, of 
our indebtedness to the past. 

I appreciate the fact, of course, that there is floating about what 
might be called a pseudo sentiment ; perhaps it might be characterized 
as sentimentality. I came across a rather interesting illustration of 
that fact in my reading not long ago a little book entitled, “Figures of 
the Past,” written by Josiah Quincy, a book which ought to be read 
by more people today. In it is given a lucid description of Lafayette’s 
second visit to the United States. If I am not mistaken, he was here 
in New Brunswick; nobody passed New Brunswick by. At the 
pageant last night my mind was revived by the recollection that 
Albanians had, in an early day, come down to settle in this spot. | 
never understood it before, but now that I have been here I know 
why. And the wonder to my mind is that all of them didn’t come 
down to New Brunswick. Well, it seems that Lafayette, according to 
Josiah Quincy, in making his tour around through the United States, 
astonished the people in every locality—and you know he visited all 
of the states of the Union of that period—he astonished the people 
of every community by his wide knowledge of their history, their 
institutions and the prominent men and women who lived there. Mr. 
Quincy goes on to explain how that happened. He says that in his 
entourage Lafayette had a very wide-awake young man, who was 
publicity agent. This young man went ahead two or three days’ 
journey and gathered up all the data and information, and carried it 
back to Lafayette, who deliberately committed it to memory. When 
he arrived in a certain community, he astonished the people by his 
knowledge of the region. It seems that in the course of his itinerary 
he was scheduled to appear in a certain town in New England. There 
lived in that town a woman of uncertain age, a woman who stood 


very high in the esteem of everybody, a woman of wealth and cul- 


ture, and a woman who was interested in all of the problems of local 
welfare, but who, for some reason, had never had a proposal of mar- 
riage. Upon hearing about her, Lafayette, on arriving, immediately 
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asked for her, and she was introduced. In his gallant French fashion 


he embraced her and kissed her on both cheeks. Mr. Quincy goes on 
to say that although she lived to a very advanced age, never again 


did she ever wear the dress she had on on that occasion, except on 


the anniversary of the event. What is still more remarkable, although — 


she died past the age of ninety, never again to the day of her death 
did she ever wash her face. That is sentimentality ! 


a 

I should like to say, Mr. Chairman, that we New Yorkers regard — 
New Jersey as being a real sister state. We feel that we have a great © 
deal in common; we have a common history; we have a common 
geographical background; we have common Indian traditions; we — 
have a common harbor out here, although the Senator seems to think | 
it ought to be cleaned up; and we have a great common river running x 


up to the northward, which both separates us and unites us. If you 


allow your minds to run back to the early days, you will remember — 
that we were both a part of the common Dutch colony of New Neth- | 
erland. For forty years our history was one; then following that — 








period of forty years we have another common period of nearly one 


hundred years under English control. While we can detect a diver- — 
gence in our political life and in our institutions, nevertheless in — 


spirit and essentials we are still one people. 


New Netherland started out unlike New England and most of the © 





other colonies. You will remember that the people who first planted — 


their settlements over here did not come for religious liberty, or for 
political freedom; they came to establish commercial settlements, and 
to improve their economic lot. They did not need to come for re- 
ligious liberty, because they came from one of the freest nations on 
the face of the globe at that time; and yet, while it is true that they 
came here to make money out of fur, the forests, and the fertile land, 
nevertheless both New York and New Jersey, from the very outset, 
stood for a high and fine type of religious freedom and toleration. 
You will remember that old Father Jogues, after he had been rescued 
from the Indians and taken down to New York, was amazed to find 
fifteen different religious denominations in New York City, in New 
Amsterdam of that day. 

Again these two colonies differed from practically all the others 
on the Atlantic coast in this particular. They began as the most cos- 
mopolitan of all the groups in the new world. Go back and analyze 


the different nationalities that were found in New York and New — 


Jersey during the first thirty years of their existence. It is amazing 


ee 


to find so many nationalities represented. That many-blooded and 
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many-tongued condition has continued in both commonwealths right 
down to the present date, so that now New York and New Jersey 
are still among the most cosmopolitan of all the states in the Union; 
and I, for one, like to believe that one of the reasons why we are so 
prosperous is largely becauSe of this heterogeneous character of our 
people. Each group has contributed something to the totality of our 
civilization—something in law, something in government, something 
in art, something in literature, something in science, and something 
in invention. The totality of all these contributions makes us a re- 
sponsible, virile and progressive group of people. 

In conclusion I should like to call attention to one fact which has 
impressed me particularly as a result of the pageant I saw last night 
and of the excellent addresses I heard this morning. It has seemed to 
me, Mr. Chairman, that, if America needs any one thing above all 
other things today, it is a revival of what the Senator alluded to as 
the pioneer spirit. I tell you, we do not appreciate what the men and 
women did who left the older and more settled communities and went 
off to the frontier there to cut down the forests and grub out the 
stumps; and clean out the underbrush and plant the fields; and widen 
the Indian trails into roads; and build bridges and erect their log 
cabins and barns, schoolhouses and churches; and construct grist 
mills, saw mills, and tanneries; and plant a civilization which con- 
tinued to grow year by year until it has developed into communities 
like New Brunswick today, not only here on the Atlantic coast, but 


across the whole American continent. I want to tell you that we 


Americans today need to feel in our own presence the spirit which 
brought those pioneers into a community like this and enabled them 
to play their great part. Remember that in a sense they were chosen 
people ; they were people who dared to do things; they had an inordi- 
nate curiosity ; they were courageous; they were fearless; they were 
optimists; they had a vision; they saw something ahead; and they 
believed that they were planning for a greater and greater civiliza- 
tion. It is well, therefore, that you and I, today, looking back over 
spans of two hundred and two hundred and fifty and three hundred 
years, which cover all the civilization of the white man in this North 
American continent, it is well that we should take up that spirit, de- 
termined to carry on, determined not merely to receive, but to im- 
prove, if possible, what we have received, so that the generations 
ahead may look back to our day and say that the men and women of 
1930 were also pioneers of our period. (Applause. ) 
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Mr. Fiorance: May we pay tribute to the Minister from Hol- 
land, who delivered such a delightful address this morning, Dr. van — 
Roijen. (Applause.) Also the British Consul, Mr. Shepherd. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

There is a close connection between Albany and New Bruns- 
wick sometimes not emphasized. Mr. Howard N. Fuller, a dis- 
tinguished Albanian, a distinguished Rutgers man, composed that — 
which is so vividly connected with New Brunswick, the college 
song, “On the Banks of the Old Raritan.” Mr. Charles Hart worked 


this in so beautifully in the March that he composed for this occa-~ _ 


sion. Let us pay tribute to his father, Pop Hart. (Applause.) 

I am sorry that some of the guests here today were not here to 
witness the pageant last night, of which we are very proud. I thought 
I saw Mr. Burrell, the director of it, here a moment ago, and we 
would like to pay tribute to him for the splendid production that 
he gave. 

I suppose that is what you would call the making of history, so 
well produced in the pageant last night; it will all be part of the his- 
tory of New Brunswick through the years to come; because I sup- 
pose some grandchild will refer to the time when grandfather took 
the part of George Washington; and I am sure someone will refer 
to Aunt Julia as the Baroness DeNeuville, and to Father John as 
the great Indian chief. I think I voice the sentiment of all here when 
I pay tribute to Mr. Burrell for the splendid work that he did in 
producing this for our time. (Applause. ) 

We have with us today one of the distinguished historians of the 
country, Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard University, who is 
also the historian of the George Washington Birthday Commemo- 
ration Commission for the celebration in 1932, and 1 commend to © 
the Commission what we have done in New Brunswick on this occa- 
sion, as suggesting what they may produce in larger measure in 
1932. Dr. Hart. 


Dr. ALperT BUSHNELL Hart: Mr. Chairman and Fellow New 
Brunswickians: I suppose I have passed through this place on the 
railroad somewhere between three hundred and five hundred times — 
in my lifetime, and I think I never have had the pleasure of meeting 
the people on their own ground, except once years ago when I 
visited my friend and professor, later president, Austin Scott of 
Rutgers, and carried away a memory of that gracious character and © 
of that stirring college. It is a great pleasure to be here as a guest. 
I am perfectly overwhelmed with what I have seen since I came 
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here, because I have seen the pageant. I need not tell you that pageants 
do not go unless they are planned by geniuses; that the spirit which 
inspired the composition of that marvelous scenario is one of the 
most skilled and accomplished men in this new profession, one of 
the most vigorous spirits; and this is the second time I have had the 
opportunity of seeing the power of Mr. Burrell. I saw his Wilkes- 
Barre pageant which was magnificent. I saw the pageant last night 
which I shall never forget, and I not only saw it and remember it, 
but I mean to make it a business of my life wherever I can to en- 
courage communities that desire to have their history well repre- 
sented, to find the best director and the best spirit and the most highly 
trained man in that profession in the United States. 

I am here in a way of carrying on my business. I am a traveling 
man and I am selling George Washington, and I find a very con- 
siderable market for my line of goods, and I ought to have a good 
trade here because George Washington was so many times a New 
Brunswickian. As a matter of fact, at this moment I am not the 
historian of the George Washington Commission; I am one of its 
two directors, Mr. Sol Bloom, the other, a gentleman well known in 
the District of Columbia, and equally well known in that particular 
district in the heart of New York in which he will attend a re-election 
a few days hence. Mr. Bloom expected to be here and he prepared 
a brief address setting forth the connection of George Washington 
with this place; and I find that there is a record of Washington’s 
place in New Brunswick on at least six different occasions—and on 
several of them he remained here sometime—and that seems to omit 


what must have been his first. When he went from Virginia to Bos- 


ton in 1767 to see Governor Shirley he must have passed through 
this town, because I have discovered practically since I came here 
that notwithstanding the very strong prohibition spirit in New Jersey 


you live in the neck of a bottle. That is to say, until a very few 


years ago, the only great route between the northern and the south- 
ern states passed through New Brunswick, or within a few miles 
of it, a parallel road; Washington, going and coming so many times, 
must perforce have passed through this point between the coast and 
the hills. That road has been trodden by many different individuals 
and by representatives of many different races. I was very much 
struck by what Professor Flick said on the subject of the variety 
of races who came here; that is to say, this has had the great advan- 
tage of being a kind of polygot community, a community made up 


of different elements. I set myself, when I knew that I was coming 


here, to the task of discovering, so far as might be, the international 
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relations of New Brunswick, and I found that there were many ~ 
existing. Of course, the first nation that occupied this region was an — 
Indian nation, and then came one after another of the European 
races. You all know, of course, that there were Dutchmen here in © 
the early settlement; you know that there were English settlers, and _ 
I cannot deny myself to tell you that one of those earliest settlers 
who got a twenty-fourth share of the land—if he had only held on _ 
to it what a fine handsome property he would have had—was old 
Thomas Hart. I do not know where the man came from, but I judge 
he has descendants, because I suppose the only reason for inviting | 
me here was that I might hear the trio of my three kinsmen. 
(Applause. ) | 
I was very interested in the relations between New England and 
New Brunswick, which are much closer than I had supposed. Of — 
course, you are all well aware that Newark and several other towns — 
in that neighborhood were settled by New Englanders, and they set 
up New England churches on exactly the New England model, but 
I was not aware that the New Englanders had such a keen interest 
in this region, not so much the city of New Brunswick as the Dela- 
ware. The Dutch desired the valley of the Delaware, and the adja- 
cent territory ; the English desired it and the Swedes desired it. They 
came in in 1638 and they were hardly settled before the people in 
New England, who had managed to found colonies, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, also cast their eyes upon this delect- 
able region, establishing a trading post on or very near the site of 
the present city of Philadelphia, contested it with the Dutch. These 
people were New Haveners mostly; they got up a kind of petition, © 
and they went over to Massachusetts and they tried to get the officials 
of the New England Confederation, which included Massachusetts, 
to join them in some kind of demonstration of force that would teach 
those Swedes and those Dutch to keep out of their way upon the 
Delaware, where, but for the New Jersey governor interfering by | 
fostering relations of his own here, for all I know the pioneer life 
might have been made up of New Haveners or New Englanders. © 
The relation of Washington is a very interesting one to me because 
in the next few months there will be a Washington celebration — 
everywhere, and one reason why I was so delighted by the pageant 
was because I saw so many things done that might be repeated or 
paralleled in the series of Washington pageants which I foresaw. 
We Americans have not lived up to our trust in such matters, we 
have not understood until we have been taught by such artists as 
the director of the pageant, we have not understood how much there 
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was that has happened in the lives of most of the old American 
communities that was interesting and worth commemorating. Nor 
have we understood what magnificent raw material there is for such 
great productions requiring a very large number of quick-minded, 
intelligent young people to take the parts. You are teaching the whole 
nation what you can do if you wake up a couple of colleges. I hap- 
pened to see a part of the girls’ pageant yesterday, and I thought 
they could take care of themselves very well without the young men 
on that occasion. That is to say, what you have done in this city 
can be done in fifty cities and one hundred cities in the Union, and 
I think it is likely to be done, because your pertinacity in carrying 
out that very difficult enterprise, combined with the evident intention 
of the Almighty that you should have at least two paying perform- 
ances, was very encouraging to other people to do the like; and, of 
course, the thing that is to be given throughout the Union in the 
next two years is the life, the achievement, of General George 
Washington. 

That means that you have been a party to a new kind of edu- 
cation. You have educated the young people and the older people 
of this community in the significance of their own history; and that 
is a great service, because it goes on from generation to generation; 
and at the same time you have proved how easy it is, in any city 
that will undertake the necessary expense of putting on a perform- 
ance, to find intelligent, wide-awake young children. I was delighted 
with the procession of the school children that I saw yesterday, and 
one of the things that delighted me was that evidently they were of 
many different races. This town, like so many throughout the Union, 
is a crucible; and my own experience in such things is that when 
you get up a public occasion of this kind you will find that the Greeks 
and the Poles, the various races, are as keen as the Yankees; that 
they have a very strong sense of proprietorship in the communities 
in which they live. 

At Tarrytown a few weeks ago I was present at an open-air 
event—it was not exactly a pageant, it was a great procession—and 
they offered prizes to the groups which showed up in the best 
form, and the prize group was that of the combination of the Poles 
and the Italians. There were the most of them, they were the best 
dressed, they felt the occasion more than any other group, and they 
marched better than anybody else because they were neither Poles 
nor Italians—but citizens of Yonkers, of Tarrytown, and the other 
towns that participated. 
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That is, Mr. Chairman, it is a great achievement. Your pageant 
is not merely a picture, it is not merely a re-statement of what your 


ancestors did, it is a participation of the whole population, of all _ 


races, in the American task of re-stating, bringing home to us the 
lives of our ancestors. And I bespeak the same interest wherever © 
you may be in the celebrations in behalf of the memory of George 
Washington which are to take place throughout the country; you 
will have an opportunity within two years, in some sort of demon- — 
stration, to bring to mind the memory of George Washington, and 
to connect his presence here on so many occasions with the precise _ 
spots and the precise houses in which he stayed, and the precise hills 
upon which he camped or had a battle. That is, on behalf of the © 
George Washington Commission, I beg to ask you, so far as possible _ 
to aid in the worthy representation of the State of New Jersey in 

the great demonstration, in the great occasions which are to take _ 
place, and I beg you to bring to those celebrations the same spirit — 
of interest in the past, the same spirit of willingness to co-operate, — 
and the same feeling that every child born on American soil and — 
every foreigner registered as an American citizen is a joint mem- 
ber of your commonwealth, upon equal terms with every other child. 
(Applause. ) | 


Mr. FLorANnce: May we pay tribute to General Scott before he 
leaves. (Applause. ) 

Just for a moment to one who lived with us for many years, and ~ 
who has taken so prominent a position in the commercial life of © 
the nation, Gerard Swope, president of the General Electric Com- 
pany. (Applause.) . 

I would like to have you pay respect to Miss Kraft for the 
splendid work that she did. (Applause. ) | 

Of all salesmanship I think that the Lieutenant-Governor of — 
New Brunswick, General McLean, was the best example we have 
had. (Applause. ) 

On behalf of the citizens of New Brunswick I accept the invita- 
tion that was extended through the Lieutenant-Governor and through 
Mr. Black, the publicity agent, we accept his kind invitation to fish 
and to hunt and, of course, we expect him to fulfill the guarantee 
that we will get fish if we come. | | 

We have the pleasure of having with us a great friend of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, who is practicing law in Boston at the present © 








time, and who came from the Province of New Brunswick, and | 
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who had a very distinguished record in the World War; I have the 
pleasure of presenting Colonel Guthrie. 


CoLoNEL Percy A. GuTuriE: Mr. Chairman, Distinguished 
Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Speaking on behalf of and for one time without instructions from 
my general, and the governor of my province, I will say to the chair- 
man this, that when I was a boy I was brought up on a backwoods 
farm in New Brunswick, and being the last of nine of the family, 
and being on a farm that was very poor, we found it very difficult to 
get along; so when the high hats from outside points came to fish in 
the brook which ran across our farm, and they could not catch fish, I 
made a goodly little sum each week in the fishing season by catching 
fish and selling them to them so that they might go back and show 
their friends in the city. I will guarantee to the chairman that, if he is 
unsuccessful in catching fish in our streams, I will come out with my 
little alder pole and my pin hook and send him back to New Jersey 
loaded down. 

It is a great pleasure for me, sir, to be here and have this oppor- 
tunity of saying a word or two as one of your speakers on this occa- 
sion. I feel already at home in New Brunswick; in fact, I was only 
here a minute or two until I felt at home, because General McLean 
and myself were met down at the station by a delegation headed by 
that fine gentleman, Mr. Mettler, and we were taken out to see the 
town, that wonderful bridge that has been spoken so much about; and 
afterwards we had the pleasure and privilege, as we have at the pres- 
ent time, of being guests of Mr. and Mrs. Mettler in their fine home 
at Somerset Farms. Never in my life have I enjoyed an occasion so 
much, and I will carry back, as I know the General will, to our homes 
and our relatives in New Brunswick, kind words and thoughts of 
our genial hostess and Mr. Mettler, whom we look upon as our great 


friends. 


Dr. Demarest has been spoken of so much that I would not 
attempt to—what is that word, I was going to say—oh, yes, some- 
thing about putting something on the lily. In other words, I could 


‘not add to what has been said today. 


We have been having pageants in Boston since the fifteenth of 
June. Every week we have had pageants, and then we wound up a 
week or so ago with the big Boston parade, and then the Legion 


came last week, and then Columbus Day; but with all the people we 


have in the city of Boston and the surrounding towns, that we are 
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pleased to call Greater Boston, with all the people from all these 
sources we were unable to produce a pageant such as I saw last night 
on your athletic field. 
It was a great treat today to see the Dutch, represented by the 
distinguished Ambassador, and the English, represented by the Con- 
sul from New York, and General McLean, so chummy, sitting side 
by side upon the platform, there vieing with each other as to who 
could take for himself the most praise for having settled this won- 
derful Raritan Valley. It is not the first time these two peoples have 
vied with each other, and every time I think they have come out 
greater and better friends. I remember when I was a small lad of | 
some sixteen years of age running away from this New Brunswick 
farm of which I have spoken to take part in the British Boer War, 
and then afterwards getting my discharge, and working for awhile in 
the railways of South Africa, where it was my privilege and pleasure 
to meet with these fine Dutch gentlemen; and my fondest memory, 
almost, I would say—and my wife is not here—is of the little Dutch © 
girl that unfortunately married somebody else, so that I had to go” 
back to my home in Canada a broken-hearted young man. 
Last week in Boston, together with the other distinguished guests 
that came, there was Senor Francisco DePas, the representative from 
Mexico, heading a delegation there of good will, and I was told off 
by our distinguished mayor, James M. Curley, to entertain that gen- 
tleman during his stay. I had business down in Mexico some years 
ago and I found there running a strong feeling against the American 
people. I had to go up into the wild lands west of Guadalahara, and | 
my teeth chattered as they never had in the times of the World War, 
when I saw the scowling faces that were directed against me as an 
American. But the newspapers tell us, and it comes from other 
sources, and we know, and it was confirmed to me by this representa- 
tive of Mexico, that the time has changed and now you find friend-— 
ship for America on every hand; and it was the work of one man, 
- and one man alone, and I was proud to make his acquaintance here © 
today, that great New Jersey son, Dwight Morrow. | 
Mr. Chairman, I have always had a vision of the things that hap- 
pened in the years ago in the settlement of this great country on this 
side of the water, but never was that vision so implanted upon my 
mind as it was last night at the time of the pageant; I saw it all 
again, as I see it now, and I think I shall carry it down to my grave, © 
for it took us back to the early days, and the way the little ships 
landed on our shores, and we saw the Dutch and the English and 
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the Scotch and the Irish coming to settle in peace in these fertile 
lands. And the time goes on and we see the red man vanish and the 
forests give way to fields. We can see the Scotch women working at 
the kilt, we can see the Dutchman plopping in his wooden shoes along 
the road, and we can see the Englishman setting up his little store and 
trading with the Indians. We can see the Huguenot coming here for 
peace and quiet after having been driven out from his own land, and 
finding a home. 

And then the years pass by and the country grows, and then un- 
fortunately an unholy war tears apart a people; and out from these 
shores there went with leaden hearts upon leaden seas, in little ships, 
a band of citizens loyal to their king, who could not see eye to eye 
with their brothers and their neighbors; driven hence with nothing 
but a few personal belongings. These men and these women found 
‘their way to the shores of New Brunswick, and up the great St. 
John River. Did they have enmity in their hearts against the neigh- 
bors that drove them forth? Yes, they hated; they hated this coun- 
try, but they took with them their ideals, their sacred traditions, their 
religion, their culture, and above all, their law, and they founded our 
country in New Brunswick, and they built themselves log huts on the 
hillsides, and they fished the streams and they fished the seas, and 
they built up a province which they named, above all their hatred, 
New Brunswick, after the mother town, and we are proud to bear 
that name through all these years and to remember today and for all 
time to come, we are New Brunswickers. 

And then the years go by and years heal wounds so that when 
this country, in turn, was torn with terrible civil war we find dele- 
gates from that New Brunswick province coming back and enlisting 
in the arms of the north to give their lives, if necessary, for the free- 
dom of this country. They were coming back again giving energy 
and courage to the people from whom they had broken away. 

And a few more years go by and New Brunswick becomes part 
of that great dominion of Canada, and the Dominion of Canada, side 
by side with the United States for over one hundred years, a little 
country of ten millions of people beside this great country of one hun- 
dred and twenty millions of people have lived in peace, as the General 
said, without an armed man facing an armed man, or a gun facing a 
gun over all these miles of boundary line. They have given to the 
world the example of arbitration, and what arbitration can do, for 

they have settled all their differences in all these years by arbitration. 
When there was a dispute as to whether or not Canada should have 
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a piece of Maine, or as we called it Canada, coming down to about 
where Portland is, we had the Ashburton Treaty; there were arbi- 
trators ; you appointed a Yankee arbitrator, one of these traders from 
New England that know how to trade and take advantage of a bar- 
gain, and we appointed a poor humble backwoods Canadian as our 
arbitrator, and the English appointed Lord Ashburton who was a 


diplomat. And what did a few square miles of land mean to him so 


long as he maintained peace with this great country, America. So in- 
stead of giving us the piece we wanted and the piece we believed we 
should have, he gave Maine to the United States instead of to 
Canada. One of the blessings of arbitration—not much in our point — 
of view. ) 

And then years roll by and you feel you want some more of our 
territory up along the Pacific coast. In fact, all you wanted was 740 
miles of our best salmon fishing territory ; so we relied on arbitration, — 
and you appointed your Yankee trader, and we took our backwoods- 
man, and the English gave us Ailsworth, a genial soul, who did not 
care about fishing but did care for the good will of the United States. 
So you took your 740 miles by arbitration. Yet we Canadians are a 
philosophical people, and in our homes beside our firesides we sat 
down and we thought it over, and we said, “Well, perhaps after all it 
is better that this is done;” and it is so, because if we didn’t give you 
this land by arbitration perhaps you would come up and take the 
whole Dominion of Canada from us anyway, you being a mightier 
people. 

Now, my friends, we pass on to the present day; it is 1930, and 
instead of war, as away back 200 years ago or so, we find peace. We 
find the smile of peace instead of the scowl of war on the faces of 
the delegates when they meet each other and clasp hands; and it is 
good that it is so. May we continue to be at peace, my friends, because 
I believe, as I believe in a God, that these two mighty peoples, the 
one made up, as the British were, of many races, in the early days 
before they began to be recognized as a British people, and this great 
country, made up likewise out of so many other nations, are destined 
by God to stand for the peace of the world, and we want to see them — 
stand side by side together. We do not want ever to have occasion 
come such as that when Colonel Reed, or some other Colonel Reed, 
following his footsteps, the great friend of Washington, a member 
of his staff, when offered by Cornwallis gold to change his coat, said, 
and that is the spirit of both our peoples, whatever side we may be © 
on, “If my poor services are worth purchasing’ then there is not 
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enough gold in the English treasury to buy me from my duty.” We 
do not again, my friends, want to hear Alexander Hamilton’s guns 
firing in enmity from these adjacent hills. We want to see our people 
stand shoulder to shoulder together for peace; I know we will; I 
know that we will remain in peace for all time to come. But, yet, Oh 
God, if I am wrong and there should be the clash of war, before I 
hear the sounds of battle God give me strength to tear this one- 
time British heart from out this one-time British body, that I might 
not see that day. (Applause. ) 


Mr. Fiorance: It is a very great and unanticipated pleasure that 
we have with us this afternoon the former Ambassador from the 
United States to Mexico, and our representative at the London Con- 
ference, Mr. Dwight W. Morrow. 


Hon. Dwicut W. Morrow: Mr. Chairman, Dr. Demarest, Dis- 
tinguished Guests: 


It was a great regret to me that I could not be here during the 
days of your pageant. I think I know, however, how much you have 
put of your hearts and your souls into making a great success of 
this commemorative meeting. As I have sat at this luncheon and 
listened to those who have spoken, I have been thinking over and 
over again of those lines in this proclamation of Dr. Demarest: 
“Making the life of the fathers live again before us.” That has been 
your purpose, and in that purpose you have succeeded. One of the 
speakers referred to the Old Fathers. I wonder if that is a correct 
designation. Is it not rather true that you have been celebrating youth 
rather than age? You have been trying to capture your youth, the 
youth of your families, the youth of your city, the youth of our 
nation. That, after all, is the fundamental purpose of Dr. Hart in the 
work that he has been doing with the American people in connection 
with the Washington Bicentennial. And what a wonderful thing 
that is to do—to capture again the youth of a city. It is with cities 
and with nations as it is with individuals. It is in their youth that 
they take great risks and dream great dreams, and make great 
sacrifices in order to have their dreams come true. When your fathers 
builded this city they were young men. They had no guarantee 
that their efforts would succeed. They had no certainty that there 
would not be failure of crops and disaster to their undertakings. 
They did have, however, courage and faith in themselves. They had 
faith in their families and in their neighbors. And in that faith they 
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builded not only the market places in which men exchanged the 
goods and services needed for physical life, but they builded churches 
and a college in order that the children who were to come after 
them might have the durable things of life. No community can do 
what you have done in the last few days without getting a vivid 
sense of the continuity and the durability of communities. No com- 
munity can make “the life of the fathers live again before us” with- 
out getting from those fathers the stern command which Harvard 
laid upon her sons in Lowell’s Commemoration Ode: ‘Prove now 
my truth, I claim of thee the promise of thy youth.” 


Mr. FLoranceE: I wish we could pay proper tribute to the average 
man and woman who devoted their time, energy, and intellect to 
make the success the pageant was. I think the citizens of New 
Brunswick owe tribute to every man and woman who took part and © 





sacrificed their time for the success of this occasion. It seems to me — 


that we would be absolutely derelict if we did not ask for a word 
in conclusion from Dr. Demarest. 


Dr. Witt1AM H. S. Demarest: | appreciate the thought of the 
chairman, I appreciate the recognition you have given me, it means 
a great deal to me. I do not think that I ought to say anything be- 
yond expressing in fewest words my very deep and grateful apprecia- — 
tion of all those who have so signally cooperated and so fully united 
in the carrying through of this program from its beginning to the 
present moment. As I look around this room I could name one, 
and another, and another, and another; so I dare not mention any 
name whatever; you know whom I mean. There are chairmen of 
committees who have labored incessantly with utmost devotion and 
skill and efficiency for the bringing through of this great anniver- 
sary program which I believe will be remembered down through the 
years by the people of this city. I feel that it has been a program 
of education; that it has been a program of inspiration; that it has 
been a program challenging all the life of this city, all the various 
races, men, and women, and children, challenging them to a new 
pride in their city, and a new consecration to its higher welfare. I 
cannot tell how much I have valued the words spoken here this 
afternoon. It seems to me that the true keynote has been struck from 
beginning to end. It is for us, in great gratitude and joy, to go for- 
ward from the program of these days to serve our day and our 
generation, our nation and our city, with unreserved devotion. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON AND NEW BRUNSWICK 
By 
THE HonorABLeE Sot BLoom . 
Associate Director George Washington Bicentennial Commission 


The invitation to address you on this, the 250th anniversary of 
the settlement of your city and the 200th anniversary of the grant- 
ing of its charter, was received by me with a great deal of pleasure. 
I deem it an honor indeed to be included in that notable list of 
speakers which your Dr. Demarest has gathered for this occasion, 
men well-known not only in the State of New Jersey but through- 
out our country and throughout the world. To have such a group of 
distinguished speakers is at once a compliment to the industry of 
your chairman and to the reputation of your historic city. 

I shall not attempt to narrate the history of your city, thrilling 
and fascinating though that be. To extol your achievements in edu- 
cation, commerce and civic development; to recall the famous men 
who have lived and worked in this community ; to point out the con- 
tributions made by your citizens to the State and Nation are without 
my scope. Men better qualified have already addressed you and will 
address you on these themes. 

My topic this afternoon, while it has its roots in the past, is pri- 
marily concerned with the present and the future. As Associate Direc- 
tor of the George Washington Bicentennial Commission, the Federal 
Commission created by the United States Government to formulate 
and execute the plans for the celebration of the 200th Anniversary 
of the Birth of George Washington in 1932, I propose briefly to 
present the aims of this Commission, and, more particularly, to 
point out to the citizens of New Brunswick the part which they can 
play in the coming national celebration. 

New Brunswick is one of the oldest incorporated cities in the 
United States. I must admit that it is even older, by two weeks, than 
my own City of New York. When the Revolutionary War broke 
out, New Brunswick had already existed for forty-five years as a 
chartered city. During the War your city furnished the theater for 
many important and spectacular events. In its relationship to the 
life of George Washington, it has played a significant role. 

Washington often passed through and stopped at New Brunswick. 
On June 1, 1773, Washington first visited your city on his way to 
New York, to place his stepson, John Parke Custis, in King’s College, 
now Columbia University. Again on June 24, 1775, Washington 
stopped at New Brunswick on his way to Cambridge, Mass., to assume 
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command of the Continental Army. On November 29th and 30th, — 
1776, when Washington was forced to retreat through Jersey, he 
made his headquarters in your city. On July 2, 1778, after the 
Battle of Monmouth, Washington brought his troops to New Bruns- 
wick. Two days later Washington and his army celebrated the second 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence by the firing of thir- 
teen pieces of cannon and by a day of general rejoicing. Your an- 

cestors witnessed that celebration. In the fall of 1781, Washington 
collected his troops in New Brunswick and started on his memorable 
march to Virginia which culminated in the Battle of Yorktown, 
that great military achievement which, to all intents and purposes, 
ended the war of the American Revolution. : 

Washington visited New Brunswick yet another time—this time 
in triumph. On his way to New York, to be inaugurated as the first 
President of the Nation he did so much to form, George Washington 
arrived in your city on April 22, 1789. And the reception which 
was tendered him on that occasion shows the love and esteem your 
ancestors had for the greatest American of all time. 

While still outside the city he was met by a delegation composed 
of the Governor, William Livingston, the Common Council, a dele- 
gation of other leading citizens, a company of artillery and light in- 
fantry and a band of music. In this fashion was the Hero of the 
Revolution escorted to your city. Upon his arrival bells were rung, 
toasts were drunk, and the people crowded about for a look at their 
hero. The enthusiasm evidenced by the entire community on that day 
has seldom, if ever, been duplicated in New Brunswick. 

I have outlined George Washington’s associations with your city. 
Few cities in America today can boast of similar experiences. And 
with the approach of the celebration of the 200th Anniversary of — 
the Birth of the Father of his Country, we of the George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission feel certain that the descendants of those 
patriots of one hundred and fifty years ago will honor the memory 
of that great man as sincerely and as enthusiastically as their fore- 
fathers honored him in person. 

You of New Brunswick will be called upon to play an important 
part in the coming celebration. The George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission has tried to avoid any geographic concentration of the 
celebration. For that reason, the plan of a huge National Exposition 
was discarded. It has been our desire to have people celebrate in 
their own native localities. Washington belongs to the people of Texas 
as well as to the people of Virginia, to Idaho as well as to New 
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Jersey. But in view of the fact that the season of the celebration 
will last for ten months, millions of people are making preparations 
to visit the City of Washington and its environs, at one time or other 
during 1932. Some authorities have estimated that as many as thirty 
million Americans will make such a pilgrimage. These tourists will 
not be content only to visit the Federal Capital and Mount Vernon. 
They will want to visit all the historic shrines of the original thirteen 
colonies. Millions will pass through and visit the points of historic 
interest of your State. Your own city, rich in Revolutionary War 
history, will be called upon to act the host to the thousands of visitors 
who will come here from every nook and cranny of America. It is 
' hoped that the people of New Brunswick will play the host as well 
in 1932 as their fathers did, to Washington and his soldiers, one 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

The success of our program, the success of the entire enterprise 
will hinge on the cooperation of cities like yours. If cities like New 
Brunswick will heartily cooperate with their State George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission, which will in turn cooperate with 
the Federal Commission, the aims of the United States government, 
in authorizing this great celebration, will be achieved. There can- 
not be too many local committees, there cannot be too many local 
celebrations. The success of the entire celebration will be measured 
by the number of local participating organizations. 

We want every unit of government to take part in honoring 
George Washington in 1932—the nation, the state, the city, the 
town and the hamlet. Washington is a common heritage. He be- 
longs to all the people of America—rich or poor, man or woman, 
boy or girl. In 1932 the opportunity will be presented to all Ameri- 
cans to show their love, devotion and reverence for the memory of 
America’s leading citizen without whose noble and unselfish efforts 
this great republic of ours could not have been established. 


D. A. R. COLONIAL TEA GIVEN AT BUCCLEUCH 


Buccleuch Mansion took on an atmosphere of 1740 when the 
Jersey Blue Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution of 
New Brunswick, gave a colonial tea in honor of the 250th anniver- 
sary of New Brunswick. The care of Buccleuch Mansion is in the 
hands of Jersey Blue Chapter and its members take the greatest pride 
in its appearance and in rare treasures that are added from time 
to time. 

The outside of the mansion never looked more inviting than it 
did for this occasion. Recently painted it glistened in its whiteness, 
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its green shutters forming the right contrast for its white purity. 
The old house was bedecked with flags to conform with the rest of 
the decoration in the city. | 

Inside the house had been beautifully arranged, although it is 
always in splendid order and its furnishings are always arranged 
in a fascinating way. Yesterday much color added to its charm. 


Great bouquets of snapdragons, delphinium, larkspur, roses, lilies, 


asters and dahlias all blended together to give the effect of a rainbow. 

The members of the Jersey Blue Chapter were attired in costumes 
of 1740, rich and gay frocks of silk and velvet, lace and taffeta, their 
heads adorned with white silky wigs, some having saucy curls straying 
in Janet Meredith fashion at the side of the head. They looked as if - 
they had stepped out of picture frames in their old-time frocks 
and wigs. 

The reception committee consisted of Miss Sarah Voorhees 
Clark, regent; Mrs. James A. Edgar, Miss Agnes Williamson Storer, — 


Miss Elizabeth Strong, past regents. Mrs. Mott Bedell Vail, of © 


Allenhurst, honorary regent, had expected to be in the receiving” 
line but as she recently broke her arm she was unable to be present. 

Miss ‘Clark was attired in a black gold brocaded velvet, embel-— 
lished with silk lace collar. Miss Storer was in rose brocaded satin 
and silk lace. Mrs. Edgar was gowned in a changeable lavender bro-— 
caded satin with white lace. Mrs. Atkinson, who was general chair- 
man of the affair, was in frock of silver and blue silk lace. Each 
carried a Colonial bouquet of mixed flowers. 

Mrs. John J. Morrison, who had the honor of registering the 
guests in a special book, wore a 1740 period frock of pale blue taf- 
feta combined with ivory. 

The guests weré welcomed at the threshold of the old mansion 
by Mrs. Maurice Adin Blake, who wore a frock of flowered taf- 
feta of blue and silver, and Mrs. Thomas Herbert Letson who was 
in brocade mauve. 

Mrs. William H. Waldron attired in a rich red flowered: period 
gown and Mrs. W. Frank Parker in a flower rose frock had charge 
of refreshments. Misses Margaret and Anne Gutman were pages. 

The floaters were Mrs. Frank Whitlock, Mrs. Frederick Sickles, 
Mrs. George Morrison, Mrs. A. Y. Maynard, Mrs. E. Burke, Mrs. 7 
Ralph Voorhees, Miss Elizabeth Mifflin, Mrs. Carl Woodward, Mrs. © 
J. W. Bartlett, Mrs. Edward W. Harvey, Mrs. R. B. Ward, Mrs. 
Harry Edgar, Mrs. Arthur J. Farley, Mrs. Ernest Little, Mrs. R. P. 

Hazlehurst, Mrs. E. Owen. 
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Those who poured were Mrs. Eliot R. Payson, Mrs. Eva L. 
Bonney, Mrs. Edward Barbour, Mrs. William O. Pettit, Mrs. Edwin 
B. Davis, Mrs. Kenneth Harper, Mrs. Harry O. Sampson, Mrs. 
Robert Lufburrow. 

The hostesses were Mrs. Millard L. Lowery, Miss Charlotte K. 
Drury, Mrs. Frank LaBar, Mrs. Lyman Schermerhorn, Miss Blanche 
Riggs, Mrs. Harold Buttler, Mrs. Frank Watson, Mrs. George H. 
Brown, Mrs. P. A. Van Der Meulen, Mrs. N. Miller, Misses Florence 
Waldron, Elizabeth Waldron, Adelaide Gordon, Sara Cooke, Mia 
Cooke, Doris Barrick, Mrs. MacSwain, Mrs. E. B. Davis, Mrs. S. 
Van Cleef, Mrs. E. Baldwin, Mrs. L. Hoagland 

Many people were received during the afternoon. The guests went 
through the old mansion, admiring the many treasures assembled 
there, quaint four posted beds, cradles, woven bedspreads, old 
mirrors, old stuffed and quilted counterpanes, old hat boxes, old 
hand sewed leather buckets, clocks, sofas, tables, sideboards, settees 
and the hundred and one curious and interesting things found in an 
old historic mansion like Buccleuch. 

The secret staircase was one of the most fascinating features to 
the visitors who had not seen it before, and one of the Jersey Blue 
members was kept busy opening and shutting the door of the secret 
passageway for the curious ones. It ends in an underground tunnel 
at the canal. | 

The affair was by invitation only and was limited to official 
guests and their families and the Jersey Blue members. 

Buccleuch Mansion was built by Anthony White about 1739 and 
it was named the “White House” until 1821 when Colonel Joseph 
Warren Scott bought it and renamed it Buccleuch for the family 
name of the Dukes of Buccleuch, a kin to the New Jersey family. 

An interesting feature of the Colonial tea was the special registry 
book which occupied a place of honor on the mahogany hall table 
at Buccleuch. 

This book, a handsome one, bound in fine leather with a hand 
engraved title page, was presented by Dr. and Mrs. Millard L. 
Lowery of this city, to the Jersey Blue Chapter and was used only 
for the Colonial tea. Its front page bears the names of distinguished 
guests who attended the celebration of New Brunswick, while the 
remaining pages were devoted to the general guests of the tea. 
The book will be placed in the archives of the society as a memory 
of New Brunswick’s celebration and the part played in it by the 
Jersey Blue D. A. R. | 
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The gift is a generous one and the Jersey Blue is appreciative 
and proud of it. | | 

Dr. Lowery is county superintendent of Middlesex Count 
Schools. Mrs. Lowery is prominent in the Jersey Blue and also presi- 
dent of the W. C. T. U. of New Brunswick. Mrs. Lowery wore a 
handsome rose flowered taffeta frock at the Colonial tea. She was 
chairman of the hostess committee. 

Early in May, 1930, a committee appointed by Miss Sarah Voor- 
hees Clark, regent of the Jersey Blue Chapter, National Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution, met at the home of its chair- 
man, Mrs. Asher Atkinson, to plan how best the chapter could serve 
the committee in charge of the city celebration. The members of the 
committee were: Miss M. Josephine Atkinson, Mrs. Maurice A. 
Blake, Mrs. Edwin B. Davis, Mrs. James A. Edgar, Mrs. Edward 
W. Harvey, Mrs. Millard L. Lowery, Mrs. Felicia S. McSwain, 
Mrs. W. Frank Parker, Miss Agnes Storer, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Strong, Mrs. Frances Stevens Hall, Mrs. William H. Waldron, Mrs. 
Frank B. Whitlock. ; 

It was decided to have Buccleuch Mansion open each day of the 
celebration, and the following ladies were asked to act as hostesses, 
with their chosen assistants: Sunday, October 12th, Mrs. Harvey ; 
Monday, October 13th, Mrs. McSwain; Tuesday, October 14th, , | 
Mrs. Davis. On Wednesday, October 15th, Jersey Blue Chapter 
would entertain the city’s guests at a tea, only invited guests to be 
admitted. The committees for Wednesday were: invitations, Mrs. 
Edgar, Mrs, Atkinson; refreshments, Mrs: Parker, Mrs. Waldron; — 
hostesses, pages, floaters, Mrs. Lowery, Mrs. Edgar, Mrs. Atkin- 
son; costumes, Mrs. Harvey, Mrs. Blake; pamphlet, Miss Atkinson. 
Commissioners Baier and Donovan were asked to arrange for the 
parking of cars. It was also decided that the Daughters should wear 
colonial costume while at Buccleuch and that all expenses would 
be borne by the Jersey Blue Chapter. 

The guests invited were: 1, The invited guests of the city; 2, The 
anniversary committee officers; 3, The pageant committee; 4, The 
department directors; 5, The city commissioners; 6, The former 
mayors of the city; 7, New Brunswick Historical Club; 8, Raritan 
Valley Chapter, Sons of American Revolution; 9, Distinguished 
citizens not in any of the foregoing groups; 10, Some former resi- 
dents; 11, State officers of the Sons of American Revolution; 12, 
State officers of the Daughters of the American Revolution; 13, 
State officers of the Children of the American Revolution; 14, 
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Regents of the D. A. R. Chapters in New Jersey; 15, All living 
donors of articles to Buccleuch; 16, Members of Jersey Blue Chap- 
ter, D. A. R., with two guests each; 17, The husbands and wives of 
all were included in the invitations. About 1,000 tickets were dis- 
tributed. 

A small leaflet was prepared giving a short history of the house 
and some of the most interesting exhibits in it. This was given to 
each visitor and was much appreciated. On Sunday, Monday and 
Tuesday, a large number of visitors enjoyed Buccleuch and the 
courtesy of the hostesses. 
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THe Chere 7 DINNER 
Pv Lvl EON Y CONCERT 


N Wednesday evening at seven o'clock the appointed civic 

dinner took place, concluding the official program of the 

great anniversary, a final event appointed especially for the 
meeting of distinguished past citizens of New Brunswick with citizens 
_of the present day. The arrangements for it, as for the guest luncheon, 
had been admirably made by Mr. James A. O’Connell, chairman of 
the luncheon and dinner committee, Mr. Alfred 5S. March serving 
as treasurer. 

The anniversary committee was exceedingly fortunate, extending 
its invitations to desired speakers, to have acceptances from Drury 
W. Cooper, Esq., Brigadier General Joseph C. Castner, U. S. A., 
President Remsen B. Ogilby, D.D., of Trinity College, all natives of 
New Brunswick, and Gerard Swope, D.Sc., president of the General 


Electric Company, for ten years a resident of the city. 
The guests present were: 


William P. Allen 
Asher Atkinson 
Condit S. Atkinson 
Harry G. Bach 
George F. Baier 


Geo, V. N. Baldwin, Jr. 


William G, Bearman 
Henry C. Berg 

C. C. Boehm 
Clifford Brangs 
William Brooks 

E. Alexander Brower 
Frederick L. Brown 
George H. Brown 
Charles H. Bruns 
Charles W. Bumstead 
Edward Burt 


Irving D. Buttler 
Leon A, Campbell 
William T. Campbell 
Sydney B. Carpender 
Robert Carson 
Samuel M. Christie 
N. W. Clayton 
William J. Condon 
John H. Conger 
Frank A. Connolly 
Frank A. Cosgrove 
Parker H. Daggett 
John L. Daly 

Peter F, Daly 
Charles E. Darling 
Raymond C. De Hart 
Frank M. Deiner 
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M. Irving Demarest 
W. H. S. Demarest 
James Deshler 
William Devine 
Jeremiah Donovan 
Edwin W. Eden 
Harry W. Edgar 
Charles H. Elliott 
Alan H. Ely 

James L. Fagan 
Joseph J. Feaster 
William E. Florance 
Thomas H. Flynn 
Charles Forman 
Anthony J. Gebhardt 
Edward J. Gleason 
Anthony Gruessner 
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Benjamin Gutman 
Thomas H. Hagerty 
F. Herdman Harding 
William F. Harkins 
Fred A. Hart 

Peter J. Hart 

Alvin A. Hastings 
Lewis J. Hayes 
Henry Haywood 
John Helfer 

Arthur Hetherington 
Douglas M. Hicks 
Edward M. Hicks 
Ernest Heidingsfeld 
Florentine M. Hoffman 
Milton J. Hoffman 
Chester R. Holman 
Jasper S. Hogan 
William G. Howell 
Benjamin M. Howley 
Harvey A. Huff 
James Hughes, Jr. 
Albert S. Johnson 

J. Seward Johnson 
William P. Kelly 
Conrad W. Kuhlthau 
Jacob G. Lipman 
John H. Logan 
Herbert J. Long 

C. Raymond Lyons 
James H. Maher 

J. E. Mansfield 
William H. Mansfield 
Alfred S. March 

J. L. Matthews 
Walter T. Marvin 
John J. McKeag 
John J. McKeag, Jr. 
Charles A. McCormick 
George F. McCormick 


Ralph McCoy 

John F, McGovern 
Robert L. McKiernan 
Eugene J. McLaughlin 
James H, Meagher 
Alexander Merchant 
John V. D. Metlar 
John Wyckoff Mettler 
Fraser Metzger 

J.’ Hauvette Michelin 
James F. Mitchell 
James A. Morrison 
John J. Morrison 
James Neilson 

John G. Neilson 

W. Ambrose New 
Lewis Nixon 

James A, O’Connell 
Michael O’Connell 
Harold E. O'Neill 
Henry G. Parker 

W. Frank Parker 
Frederick D. Parmly 
Clifford E, Parsil 
Clarence E. Partch 
Frederick Provost 
Alex. W. Quackenboss 
Wm, H. Quackenboss 
John K. Quad 

Arthur A, Quinn 
Frank Reed 

Jacob Reed 


William R, Reed 


Harry A. Richardson 
Frederick Richardson 
Albert W. Rohde 
Harry J. Rolfe 

Karl Rothschild 
Laurance Runyon 
William B. Salisbury 
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Charles A, Schanck 
T. Ely Schanck 

James P. Schureman 
H. Richard Segoine 
Louis Sherwood 
William C. Sherwood, Jr. 
Frederick J. Sickles 
Harry Silverstein 
Charles R. Smith 

John L. Snitzler 

Lewis Spinks 

Stuart A. Stephenson 
Charles W. Stevens, Jr. 
Charles H. Stokes 
Jesse Strauss 

Lewis Stryker 

Norris M. Terwilliger 
Charles E. Tindell 
Bernard Van Eerden 
Percy L. Van Nuis 
George W. Van Vechten 
Charles B. Veghte 
Clifford I, Voorhees 
Howard C. Voorhees 
John P. Wall 

William J. Walters 
Russell E. Watson 
Ernest H. Webb 
Leonard S. Webb 
Frederick Weigel 
George Weigel 
William Weigel 

Frank B. Whitlock 
Theodore Whitlock 

C. Raymond Wickoff 
Freeman Woodbridge 
William E. Woodruff 
Daniel J. Wray 

Ralph G. Wright 
Raymond J. Zimmerman 





Mr. Justice Daty: When the good Doctor informed me that | 
the distinction of presiding here tonight had been accorded to me, 
he softly insinuated that the good toastmaster never made a speech, 
and I am going to confirm the suggestion which he made—that is, 
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so far as it is possible for one of my racial inheritance to control 


himself in that direction while under the stimulus of such an occasion 
as this, and the inspiration of such a distinctive assemblage as this. 
(Laughter and applause. ) 

The intellectual treat that has been provided will be such as to 
fittingly mark this climax of the most wonderful celebration that any 
city of this size has ever executed in all the history of America. 
(Applause. ) 

And while that is due to many contributing reasons, the main 
reason is the character of the personnel of our municipality, a per- 
sonnel of population that is worthy of those stirring scenes and times 
and great Americans that were honored and distinguished during the 
last four days. It was due to the fact that we have a town worthy of 
its glorious municipal pedigree, now over two centuries of age. We 
have a town that is made up of people of the varying races, religions, 
and dispositions, and yet they are the kind who typify that the true 


"American is not a man who is such because of his racial heredity, 


because of his religious faith, because of his social or financial state, 
but is one because of the political ideals in which he believes. 

The great man whose portrait is behind me tonight (Woodrow 
Wilson) once said that “America is not a race, it is a people,” and 
the American is tested by what he believes in from the standpoint of 
political principles and economy, from the recognition of our basis 
‘n the fundamentals of the law as made by the fathers of the Re- 
public, from an obedience to a law higher than anything made here 
on earth, and because of a charity that makes no distinction. That is 
the paramount reason why we, all Brunswickers, can feel such a rich 
pride tonight at this, the closing of its pageant, its parade, and its 
intellectual program; and there could not be a more fitting climax 
to the work of the splendid men who have engineered this great 
proposition than this gathering of men, so representative of all the 
varying elements of life of the grand old town on the “Banks of 
the Old Raritan,” men who by lives of honor, by neighborliness, by 
their successes achieved through character, energy, and good heart, 
have made the present-day New Brunswick. We have also brought 
together tonight that same kind of Americans, men no longer resident 
in the city of New Brunswick it is true, but who, because of the 
blood and sentiment which are in them, are so closely attached to 


this municipality, still have their hearts and their lives in old New 


\ 





Brunswick. And as a beginning of the treat which the committee 
have arranged for you along fine intellectual lines, there is a man 
here bearing a name, which for sixty years in this good old town of 
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ours meant everything that represented the finest kind of citizenship, 
the most intense love for neighbor, and the possession of those 
spiritual and intellectual virtues which alone exalt the man above the 
animal. Ah, to us of our age the name of Rev. Dr. Jacob Cooper 


e 
+ 
\ 
} 


still rings in our ears with all the nobleness of his nature and with — 
all the honor that fell to him, because of the great brain and the great | 
love he had in his heart for his fellow man. And succeeding him was — 


his son, the two together covering that span, as I have said, of sixty 
years in old New Brunswick’s life, the son who adds and has added 
lustre to an illustrious name. So we begin tonight with the man that 
we love to call, not the great lawyer—and he is one—not the former 
mayor—and he was a good one—but whom we love to call our friend, 
our old fellow townsman, Drury Cooper. (Applause. ) 


Mr. Drury W. Cooper: Maeterlinck, in the “Blue Bird of Happi- 


ness,” portrays the idea that the spirits of the departed rest drowsily — 


during the lengthening years, and are only awakened to sensibility 
when mortals call to mind their human forms and deeds and that 
they retain alertness while the living continue to think of them. 
How many long in New Brunswick’s Valhalla have been brought 
to consciousness and kept there by the events and the speeches and 
the thoughts of these days of celebration. Pioneers, first settlers, 
soldiers, statesmen, educators, authors, clergymen, lawyers and—less 


in fame but not in fidelity of serving—the “Village Hampdens,” the — 


mute inglorious Miltons, the lowly plowmen, who contributed to 


lighting this town’s flame of life, to keeping it alight, and to handing j 


it on to their successors, all these have lived again as this generation 
has gathered to commemorate what they planned and what they did. 


City a Memorial 
Their best memorial is the city itself, aged by honorable history, 
ripened by worthy tradition, a mother of goodly sons, occupying a 
notable place in the history of state and nation. 


This the reward which grateful Athens gives: 
“Here still the patriot and hero lives! 
Here let the rising age with rapture gaze, 
And emulate the glorious deeds they praise.” 


Thus Aeschines portrayed such a memorial as you have been 
raising by this celebration. It finds embodiment in the city, and in 
a larger way in the entire nation, that great stream of life, thought 
and action, fed by many springs and rivulets such as that which the 
founders of this city and their successors created and carried forward. 
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The ancient forbears of this fair city, and of many other com- 
munities in this land, worked like the coral insects far below the light 
as we, their successors see and enjoy it, but what they founded has 
endured and grown because they worked well and knowingly. 

Inspired with a sense of inequality, oppression and wrong they 
laid the foundations of a system of self-government, based in its 
vast union of innumerable self-governing parts upon high principles 
of religious tolerance, political equality and universal justice that have 
come to require of the stronger units and citizens that they bear a 
part of the burdens of the weak; and so knit together in all its mem- 
bers that a misfortune at the most distant point arouses the active sym- 
pathy and assistance of the whole people. 

Age is not enough, however advanced and honorable it may be. 
Tithonus realized when he secured everlasting mortal life from the 
Goddess, that prolonged existence without youth and vigor brought 
misery. 

This community blessed with such antiquity, may look to it for 
inspiration, but must live and act in our own times; else, like Tith- 
onus, it may cry to the Gods to take back the gift of life that has 
brought it through these many years. 

In 1680, the world was just past the Renaissance, learning was 
being revived among the few, and the education of the many was 
little more than a hope. 

One hundred years more and man was still depending upon animal 
energy—his own and that of the beasts—to do his labor ; but through- 
out the land schools and colleges were arising. 

Another hundred years and the era of mechanical power and 
inventive effort was in full swing and with it the hope for universal 
education—of ever higher quality—had become an insistent demand, 
and an inescapable necessity in the progress already attained by 
the race. 

We of the last fifty years have found all processes of human 
action and most of its modes of thought reformed by the attainments 
of theoretical and applied science. Fifty years of the telephone and 
the electric light ; thirty years of the automobile; twenty years of the 
flying machine; ten years of the broadcasting radio—and myriads of 
other wonders of science which are now common utensils—have 
made and remade again and again, a new world; manufacture, trans- 
portation, communication, as we know them, are what they have be- 
come in a quarter century; and all that preceded is as ancient as 
Thebes itself. 
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Agriculture, led by modern science, bids defiance to all calcula- 
tions based on Malthus’ doctrine. 

The ultimate nature of matter seems to lie revealed as a corollary 
—or perhaps an application—of the electron theory. The principle 
of life itself now seems to lie but just beyond a half-opened door. 

Pliny advised his friends to seek in literature deliverance from 
mortality. The theologians said to seek it in acceptance of dogma. 
The present light, already more than glimmering, seems to indicate 
that the deliverance Pliny vainly sought will come when science has 
in part proved and in part modified and extended the religious be- 
liefs which inspired utterance attempted to express within the under- 
standing of the then unenlightened mankind. 


Characteristics of Our Age 


Thus briefly may be portrayed salient characteristics of our own 
age which find their roots in the liberty of thought and expression, 
political and personal independence and freedom of conscience, which 
have come down to us from these former generations. 

It is not to boast of the attainments of our enlightened times that 
we speak of them, but that we may give the greater praise to those 
who laid the foundations upon which is based this structure of na- 
tional and individual accomplishments and material, social, and edu- 
cational welfare. And that we may ask ourselves, as we stand on 
that narrow neck of land dividing the worthy past from the unknown 
future, whether we are so carrying our part that those who come 
after us at the distance of a century, two centuries, a quarter 
millenium, will be justified in giving as great credit to us for planning 
what they shall have attained, as we can freely attribute to those 
whom we commemorate tonight. 


od 


Mr. Justic—E Daty: The American people, it is clear to me, have 
a very different attitude toward their regular soldier, from private 











to general, than have the other peoples of the world. To us, our 


regular soldier is never the mercenary or the mere adventurer, and 
he certainly is not a conscript. He is one of us in soul and purpose 
who has volunteered a hard and vital task for us and for his and 
for our country’s sake. We have a real affection and genuine admira- 
tion for him because the American regular soldier, while not caring 
to fight for mere fight’s sake, is ever ready to fight and to go to the 
limit of self-sacrifice in the defense and advancement of our prin- 
ciples of morals and government ; because we know that he is directly 
the people’s soldier, and that as long as human nature remains un- 
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changed there is no more important arm of our government to 
sustain the principles we love than that of his army, our army—the 
American Army. 

I know of nothing more free of color and embellishment as a 
matter of mere writing than the official recital of the army record 
of an American officer. And, yet, since nothing in the world can be 
more eloquent than a fact, there are careers attested in those human 
documents, lives and deeds of our officers, the reading of which gives 
a more stirring thrill than any romance ever penned by the most vivid 
fiction writer. 

A striking attribute of the men who lead our forces is the deep 
kuman sympathy, the kindly human touch, the personal helpfulness 
they have for the men under them; discipline—certainly ; recognition 
of rank, of course; but when it comes to the measurement of true 
value, then it is that character and not station is found the intrinsic 
worth of our officer. Another outstanding characteristic is their fine 
modesty, their feeling that achievement, no matter how distinctive, 
is but part of their day’s work, is but the result of the discharge of 
plain duty. And so, by reason of a knowledge of this modesty, this 
manly reserve, there was at the beginning of the World War a degree 
of apprehension among some of us that just recognition of the two 
Brunswick boys who had reached high rank in the regular army, and 
of whom we were so fond and proud, might be delayed as a result 
of the measure of “rough and tumble” naturally incident to the 
abrupt and tremendous increase in the number of our officers and 
forces. Consequently the dispassionately written army records, which 
have been referred to, were sought and obtained. And now, bringing 
these home and limiting them to this event, it justifiably can be said 
that it was found that the Brunswick boy of this occasion had made 
a record as an officer, a soldier, and a man second to none in the 
army. Oh! he never knew of the investigation; it was realized there 
might be some shooting if it were known to him that any attempt 
was made to boost him. Probably now in these happy surroundings 
there is safety in making reference to it. Besides, the war is over. 

As a young lieutenant, with six or seven staunch, loyal privates, 
he blazed the first Yukon trail; they were given up for lost in that 
bleak, cold wilderness, and for many days had to subsist on the flesh 
of the horses which they killed. 

When Lawton, one of the greatest generals the American army 
ever had, was in charge of our forces in the Philippines, he con- 
ceived and developed the plan of taking the semi-savages, the Taga- 
logs, joining them with a few of our seasoned regulars, and thus 
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creating a scout brigade to penetrate the wilds and jungles infested 


with the murderous natives who had been a constant menace to every 
endeavor to bring peace and order to the land. Who led these scouts? 
From all the officers then in the islands this great general selected 
this same young officer. And he did lead. Take the cold type of the 
army record of this expedition and you will get a mental picture and 
a heart-throbbing that will make you proud to exclaim, “I know 
that man, I know the chief of Lawton’s Scouts.” 

Again read of the mastery of the man, his natural lederske of 
men, his ability to command; read of the confidence which comes to 
others in trial and stress from the presence of that big, clean, sound 
body of his; the exercise of the calm, clear reasoning of his brain, 
the sympathy and encouragement from his warm, staunch heart, 
when in a frightful, terrifying typhoon in the Indian Ocean all on 
board but he had yielded to despair, when all was chaos; and then 
he took control and leadership of vessel and humans and brought it 
and them to safety. 

The record in the World War is a recent page and when its 
publication shall come there will be a reading that will show a round- 
ing out of a life of such bravery, honor, and accomplishment as 
makes us all so exultantly proud of the title—American. 

No wonder then, Doctor (Dr. Demarest), that of all the old 
Brunswickers so earnestly wanted back here for this celebration, 
there was one whose name was more often spoken than that of any 
other; and he is here, General Joe Castner. (Applause.) 


GENERAL JOSEPH C. CastTNER: Mr. Toastmaster, Distinguished 
Guests, and Gentlemen: 


As our toastmaster has said, I finally arrived here. Much as I 
love him, I would like to take exception to some of his remarks 
about the literary treat which was in store for everybody this eve- 
ning. My part of it, I am afraid, will not be much of a treat. The 
few little acts which I did, which he was kind enough to mention, 
were simply things that fall to the lot of almost every officer, and, 
of course, were my duty; I tried to do the best I could, as I have 
always done whatever I had to do in the service. 

As to being a New Brunswicker and trying to get here, I know 
Dr. Demarest will bear me out. We started to exchange letters some- 
time last spring. As you know, an army officer, when he takes 
oath of office, also takes the vow of poverty. I have always lived a 
long way, somehow or other, from New Brunswick; our home is 
on the Pacific coast, very close to it, on Puget Sound, and I finally 
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tried to get around through the Panama Canal; but the War Depart- 
ment could not see fit to transport me, possibly because of my bulk, 
which Peter Daly has mentioned ; anyway, there was no ship to carry © 
me, so I had to get here somehow or other; finally I combined duty 
with the joy of being back in old New Brunswick again and inspected 
my troops as far as I could; that meant east pretty near to the Mis- 
sissippi River ; and then I gave myself a twenty-day leave, and nobody 
could stop me; so here I am. I just told headquarters I was gone 
and would be back on the job again in twenty days. 

It is a great pleasure to get back, of course, and see my old 
friends. In the forty years I have been away, I have been back prob- 
ably six or seven times for a total, I suppose, of three months, and 
I guess I could hardly be called a New Brunswicker save for the fact 
that I was born here; and my father was born here just about one 
hundred years ago this year; and my grandfather was here before 
him; but most of my life, as you know, has been spent far away, in 
out-of-the-way posts, and it has been the life of a soldier, and a 
soldier hasn’t much to say, as a rule, or much to tell that is interest- 
ing to those that pass their lives in other pursuits. But I am delighted 
to be here, and the literary treat, of course, as far as | am concerned, 


has all gone before, and some will come after—after I get through, 


I mean. 
I have enjoyed the wonderful speeches I have listened to, and I 
have enjoyed these wonderful services and these commemorative 


- exercises. Just coming here occasionally, of course, I can see far more 


of the growth of New Brunswick than you people can who are here 
from day to day. Last Friday, I think it was, I crossed the Missis- 
sippi River toward the east for the first time in seven years; in 1923 
I went up to West Point to see my boy graduate. Then I was here 
in 1916, that was seven years before. Then I had not been here since 
1901. So you see my days have been spent far away, down on the 
Mexican border with the cavalry division, in China; and when I came 
back, they only let me get on the Pacific Ocean side and kept me out 
there, so I have not seen much of New Brunswick or New Bruns- 
wickers. I am so far away that few of them wander out near me; 
but I want to tell you right now, wherever I am you will find the 
latch string hanging out for one and all of you, and do not think, 


_ because there are several hundred of you here tonight, that I haven’t 


got a place to take care of you, because I have. Out in Fort Lewis, 
they built a great big camp, during the war, out there they had 78,000 
troops on that reservation at one time, and that will accommodate 
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everyone in this room, so come along, and we will be glad to have 
you. We have big Mt. Ranier in the front yard, it looks like that 
although it is sixteen miles away, and that is the most beautiful 
mountain in the world, I think, the most beautiful one I have seen 
anyway, and I have seen a few. 
I have listened with a great deal of interest, and it has been a- 
great education to me, to the splendid thoughts which have been ex- 
pressed here at the luncheon this afternoon, and I heard mention of 
the hard times referred to as occurring in this country at this time. 
To me, having spent three years in China, and just coming back 
from that country, I think that everybody ought to just thank God 
they were born in the United States and not in China. It seems to — 
me a wonderful thing to be an American citizen, after roaming all 
over the world as I have, more or less, and to enjoy the benefits and © 
the blessings of our great country. You may think you are having a_ 
hard time, but I do not think, whatever it is, that living in a country — 
like the United States should seem very hard. When I landed on 
the Pacific coast of America and went up to my post near Tacoma, 
I was invited down by the Chamber of Commerce; I got there Mon- 
day and met them Wednesday noon; they asked for a word from me, © 
and I heard many complaints from them about the hard times. I think — 
of all the parts of America I have ever lived in, the west coast of 
America surely is the flower garden; it is a wonderful land, a won- 
derful climate. Yet we found there often complaints, and I told them, | 
as I have said to you here, that, whatever troubles you have out here ~ 
on the western coast of America, living in a land that has flowers 
growing out in the open every month in the year, that has all the 
birds of the air and the fish of the sea and the animals that roam 
the earth, with all the grandeur of the great mountains and plains and ~ 
the rivers and the forests, you can afford to stand whatever little 
difficulties you have to put up with and enjoy the good things you 
have. You ought to go to their lands and see how their people live, — 
see the suffering and hardship and starvation and misery of their 
people, and then I am sure you could not complain of your own good . 
land, which I feel is the greatest land on the face of the earth. 
Now, the progress in New Brunswick is simply marvelous to me; _ 
the old landmarks which I knew so well—and you who knew me . 
years ago know I was always out tramping over the mountains and . 
the fields and through the woods of the country here—why, they are 
totally obliterated. I. cannot find my way around this town. The streets — 
seem to have been cut off that I used to know, or they have grown 
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larger; certainly the buildings have grown and are more numerous 
and larger; but this is just a part of the great progress America 
has made, seen all over the United States. 

It is just astounding to me, the progress that has been made in 
this country; the wealth of this country, as I see it, moving about 
the country, is simply appalling. I do not believe any nation on earth 
ever had so much money, any people ever had so much money to 
spend in amusement and enjoyment. Coming back from the Orient, 
I saw more automobiles on one street in Oakland, or in San Fran- 
cisco, than I saw in the whole big city of Tien Tsin, of over a million 
people—on one street! That is an indication of the wealth of the 
people, an index of the ability of the people to enjoy themselves in 
pleasure and outings. 

My friend Peter Daly has spoken of modesty, I hope I will not 
transgress in that respect, and prove him untrue, but it seems to me 
that our work in the service, as I have had it to do for nearly forty 
years, is going to be of some use in defending this great country, 
should envious ones ever seek to take what we possess, the great 
wealth and the great comforts and the great luxuries we have. I have 
met in my travels people of such a character, of such a lack of 
conscience, and such a disregard of the rules of that mythical thing 
called International Law, of its precepts, of such a disregard for a 
sense of right and wrong, that I am satisfied that in the breasts of 
every one of those people there is nothing but the desire to take what 
they can get, that they would come here and take what we have got 
today if they felt they were able to do it. © 

And this wonderful progress which Drury Cooper has mentioned, 
in communication, in transportation, the radio, the talkies, the moving 
pictures, the vessels, the great stately palaces that ply our oceans, and 
the airplanes and the airships, is bringing the whole world closer and 
closer together. You can see pictures of the Zulu girls washing off 
airplanes down in South Africa. You can find airships traversing the 
continents of the world; the whole world is coming closer together, 
and what does that mean? It means that all those people who have, 
many of them, that lack of conscience and character as we understand 
it and sense of right and wrong, are getting to know what we are, 
and knowing us they know our weaknesses, and they know their 
strength; and if they could ever come—I do not mean to wave any 
bloody shirt, or be any false prophet, or prophesy any calamity—but 
if they could ever feel themselves strong enough, they would come. 
So.we in the service work along quietly, and try to make each day 
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of our lives better soldiers and better officers with the highest degree 


of patriotism; and there is where you find it; you find it nowhere 
else more than in the American soldier. You can go right back to 
the ragged Continentals of Washington, and Schuyler, and Green, 
the first regular army of the United States, who fought for eight 
long years without any pay, with inadequate clothing and scarcely any 
food, and for a cause which seemed almost hopeless at times. While 
the generals—I happen to be a general—some of them, were selling 
out like Benedict Arnold to the British, these men of the ranks, 
carrying the muskets like the regular army soldiers of today, went 
on and fought on and on to a victorious conclusion. When the Civil 
War broke out over ninety-five per cent of the officers in the regular 
army of the United States were men born in the southern states, 
largely they left the army of the United States to join that of the 
southern confederacy. At the same time, of 15,000 men, enlisted men 
again, the men in the regular ranks carrying the muskets, although 
many of them were born in the south, less than two per cent violated 
their oaths of allegiance and joined the army of the southern con- 
federacy. They remained true to the United States and fought through 
those four years of war, although they came from the south, for the 
flag they had sworn to protect. Those men today are with me, as they 
have been for forty years, and my life has been among them; so I 
can say that I know little of what goes on in New Brunswick in 
civil life. 1 work among them, and I talk to them and try to make 
better soldiers out of them every day. There are many things for a 
soldier to learn, many, many things; how to lead men in battle, how 
to train men for battle; many a ramification ; you would be surprised 
at all the different arms we have, all the modern weapons we use; 
and these men are studying, and I tell them that if they are worth 
their salt when war comes they will walk away with the country, and 
if they are worth anything at all they will be worth their weight in 
gold to this government. They will remain faithful and true in their 
allegiance to that flag; you will not find any Benedict Arnolds among 
them, and when the time comes they will know how to fight, and 
they will be there to fight, and will fight. 

I want to thank you one and all for your kindness in receiving me 
back to my home town. I am going away in a few days, and I sup- 
pose it will be another seven years before I return—it can hardly be 
that because I have only three years before I retire, but I shall always 
keep in my heart my great love for New Brunswick and all my old 
friends here, and, as I said before, the latch string is always hanging 
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out, although I may be far away; if you get money enough to come 
out where I am, come and see me. (Applause.) 


Mr. Justice Daty: I cannot conceive of a selection more appro- 
priate for the celebration of the birth of a city famed in history, song 
and story, for its noble institution of learning, old Rutgers, and a 
city which now is the educational center of a great sovereign state of 
over four million people, than to have as one of the speakers a dis- 
tinguished educator; and this is especially so when it is particularly 
and happily our right to proclaim that this educator is a Brunswick 
boy, born and bred. 

I have the very great honor of introducing as the next speaker, 
the Reverend Doctor Ogilby, president of Trinity College of Hart- 
ford. (Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT REMSEN B. Ocitsy: Mr. Toastmaster, Distinguished 
Guests, and Gentlemen: 

We of Connecticut, where my home is now, have been greatly 
pleased in the last few years in the spring time by noting the return 
to the Connecticut River of the once famous Connecticut shad. There 
were a few remarks made this morning in terms of fish, of the joy 
of catching the fish, and we always remember that Isaac Walton in 
the “Compleat Angler,” after he had given all his directions on catch- 
ing fish, would always wind up with a recipe for cooking the same; 
and all good fishermen like a fresh shad in the spring time. 

Now, up to within two or three years ago there were no shad in 
the Connecticut River. People talked about the pollution of the river, 
they talked about the effect of the shipping, of the problems of the 
effects on fish life, and all that, and therefore we thought the Con- 
necticut shad had gone the way of the Dinosaurus and Ichthyosaurus 
—and I was going to say and the cocktail, but this is New Jersey 
and not Connecticut—that the Connecticut River shad had gone the 
way of the Dinosaurus and the individual mug in the barber shop. 
My friend, Mr. Walcott, now United States Senator from Connecti- 
cut, and lately head of the fish and game commission of the State of 
Connecticut, found by a series of experiments with fish that the shad, 
like the trout and the salmon, will invariably return after a space of 
about four or five years to the stream of its birth, and after finding 
that it was not just a matter of pollution but of mechanical breeding 
places, and so forth, he found that he could, by stripping the shad 
and hatching millions of little shadlets and feeding them a bit and 
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then turning them loose in the Connecticut River, predict to the shad 
fishermen that last year the shad would begin to come, and that in the 
year 1930 there would be a record run of shad. That prediction was 
literally true, and the shad came boiling up the Connecticut River 
this spring to the intense joy of all the population of Hartford and 
other cities along the river. It is somewhat then with the feelings and 
the emotions of a trout, or salmon, or especially a shad, that I find” 
myself returning tonight to the stream of my birth. I do not know 
just why I did so eagerly agree to be here, but here comes back the 
little shadlet to the Raritan where he was born. 

I was somewhat humiliated in some ways just-a few moments — 
ago, I was talking with a distinguished citizen of this town, Mr. 
Neilson, and I informed him that I was Charles Ogilby’s son; he said — 
to me, “I did not know Charley Ogilby was old enough to have 
any boys.” | 

It is a great thing to have pride in institutions. My first year in” 
the ministry, in Boston, I was returning home to the church house 
late one evening, and I was accosted by a stranger who asked me 
for the loan of the insignificant sum of fifteen cents. His breath © 
loudly proclaimed to the outside air just for what purpose he intended 
to use this munificent sum; and due to, shall I say, a little Scotch ~ 
caution, or due to the penury of—well, whatever it was—I denied 
his request. He drew himself up with the solemnity known only to_ 
the partially inebriated and he said: “Young man, if you knew to 
whom you were refusing this request, the insignificant sum of fifteen — 
cents, you would be overcome with mortification; I would have you 
know, young man, that I am a lineal descendant of Oliver Gold- — 
smith.” I was terribly mortified for about forty-five seconds, and then 
education came to my aid, and I said to this man, “Silver and gold — 
have I none, but let me give you a brief bit of advice; the next time — 
you claim descent from any one of the British poets, pick one who — 
was married.” | 

Last night, when I was watching the pageant—and I didn’t want — 
to tell you—I really was very greatly moved by the presentation of 
that pageant last night—sitting with the background of the college, — 
and the academic atmosphere all around, I felt a little bit proud that 
my connection with New Brunswick came through Rutgers College. 
My grandfather, born in Dublin, educated at Columbia University just — 
a century ago, was a professor at Rutgers, and that led to the fact — 
that this little shadlet claims New Brunswick as his home town, and _ 
I am rather. proud: of that grandfather of mine; he was a very — 
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attractive soul, always with his little bit of a touch of Irish. I think 
he did good work here. He taught afterwards in the theological semi- 
nary in New York, but died of tuberculosis at the age of forty. I 
never saw him. It was just fifty years ago that I was born in New 
Brunswick; it does not seem by the way, that reminds me, it does 
not seem quite as long as that. 

When I was out in Manila in the Philippine Islands, there was a 
Chinese cook who was going around trying to get a job. He had a 
beautiful letter of recommendation from his last employer, an Eng- 
lishman, all written out in longhand on nice stationery of the Manila 
Club, such a beautiful letter, but he could not seem to get a job. The 
letter read something like this: “The bearer, Ah Wung, has been my 
cook for three months. It seems to me much longer. He leaves on 
account of illness, my illness.” 

And so with a certain amount of paternal pride, family filial pride, 
I come back to you and, as I say, I am particularly glad that the 
first connection that I can claim with New Brunswick comes through 
Rutgers College, because, gentlemen, there is one aspect of our city 
that has a distinct forward look. Of course your pageant yesterday 
was expressive of the glorious past of this city, and yet we realize in 
a time like this that we contemplate the past largely for the vision 
and inspiration it gives for the future; and so a college is, by virtue 
of its business in life, always forward looking. It is to the college 
that the youth of our nation come with the promise latent in them, 
in the hope, in the expectation and the trust that they will be the 
leaders of the future. 

Of course there may be disappointments; it is sometimes said 
that from a college point of view the pursuit of learning is called a 
stern chase because it is the duty of the college professor constantly 
to apply stimulation to the stern of his pupils in order to make sure 
that the pursuit of learning shall always have some semblance of 
motion. Then, of course, there are always alumni who know perfectly 
well the glories of the institution ceased with their graduation. 

When you motor through New England, anywhere near Hart- 
ford, my present home city, you will see the tower of the Traveler’s 
Insurance Company standing up toward the sky; they tell a story that 
when they were laying the capstone of that tower, with everything 
complete except the last stone, one of the masons said, “Hey, wait a 
second, fellows.” And he took a paper and pencil out of his pocket 
and wrote down something that he had them all sign, and then that 
paper was put under the cap stone, and down it came, down the stone 
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came, leaving that paper to be found by future generations. It reads: 
“We were better men than you are, damn you.” I think in a way that 
expresses the typical alumnus attitude toward his colleagues. He 
comes back and sees the degenerate youth of today; he mutters in his 
beard, “We were better men than you are, God bless you.” So I am 
glad to have that connection with Rutgers. 

What is the glory of a city? Wherein does it lie? In public build- 
ings? In boulevards, in parks, in crowded factories, in thriving 
schools ? 

I was reading. the other day with a Greek class passages from 
Horace’s Odyssey; we were talking about the Caledonian War. I 
called the attention of the students to the fact that that war is known — 
in history as the Peloponnesian War. They did not quite understand 
at first what I meant; but then I talked to them about what the 
Spanish War meant; of course the Spanish War means to us the 
war of America against Spain. So when we talk of the Peloponnesian — 
war, in history, it means somebody is fighting against the Pelo- 
ponnesians. Who was it? Of course, Athens. And when we think of 
the great city of Ancient Greece, why of course there comes to our 
mind Athens as the city ; and yet we must remember that the Spartans 
also loved their city, although they were not creative in their archi- 
tecture, nor forward in their ways. And sometimes, when we are 
thinking of the greatness of a city, I wonder whether there is not 
something underlying that greatness more than the material side, or 
more than the spiritual expression, an expression of spiritual glory. 
Let me put it in another way. Every year there comes a time when, 
as we read the pictorial section of the Sunday papers, we are an- 
noyed or perhaps interested by the pictures of the young ladies who 
are engaged in contests to be Miss America, and are displaying their — 
buxom charms in bathing suits for some great contest taking place, — 
and I believe, in your State at Atlantic City. Well, the Miss America 
contest, you know. I have sometimes thought that it would be rather 
glorious if, instead of a contest for Miss America, we could have a 
contest for Mrs. America, for the most wonderful mother in our 
land. What a glorious sight that would be, the master mothers of 
America, with their graying hair, perhaps their faces lined by toil, 
by pain, always the mother look in their eyes. Really, of course, 
mother love is one of the greatest factors in the life of civilization: 
we must never forget that through centuries of our civilization, when 
to all outward semblance learning was under a cloud, and progress — 
may have been small, you must remember, it was the devotion of 
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the Blessed Mother of our Lord that provided the impetus to march 
to music, and to the devotion to womanhood which is a part of our 
great heritage. 

The daughter of Julia Ward Howe, herself the mother of two 
sons and four daughters, has in a book which is one of my precious 
possessions, a little fable called “Hell Gate.” I love it. A young man 
died and the gates of hell clanged to upon him. Along came his friend 
and said, “Oh, let him out, it wasn’t all his own fault, everybody 
makes one mistake.’ The gates of hell remained closed and silent. 
Along came his loved one and she pointed at the gates and said, 
-“Let him out, he was young and I loved him.” The gates of hell 
remained closed and silent. And along came the young man’s mother 
and she said, “Why, this ado,” and she pressed upon the gates of 
hell and went in unto her son. 

So in a way I think that it would be something of a thrill to us 
to have the thought of a Mrs. America competition ; and, of course, 
we could not do it. In the first place, the mothers themselves have 
nothing to do with it, the real mothers. They would not assemble 
to be judged by a jury of, say, Angelo, the great painter, and Dor- 
othy Dix, and Mr. Ziegfeld, and what not. They would all say they 
had something else to do. And then, besides that, you could not sug- 
gest a contest in: Atlantic City, or anywhere else, because the boys 
would break it up. If you got a thousand mothers in a competition to 
see who was the most beautiful mother of them all, there would be 
present at least one thousand, or probably three thousand boys, 
everyone ready to fight at the drop of a hat, everyone ready to clean 
up to the jury who decided for anybody else than his own mother, 
because every one of us knows who the most beautiful mother in the 
world is. You see what I am driving at, that when we come to real 
love, to real spiritual worth, we are beyond the realm of fact. 

Do we love a city in which we live because competent judges pass 
upon it in terms of population, industry, or architectural beauty and 
say it is the most beautiful city, one of the most beautiful cities in 
America, and, therefore, we should love it? Not at all. Just the 
reverse is true. We do not love a city because it is beautiful, but it is 
beautiful because we love it. A son does not love his mother because 
somebody else tells him she is beautiful. She becomes radiant with 
beauty because of his love for her. 

So, therefore, tonight, when we are thinking in terms of civic 
pride, when we are thinking in terms of what makes a city beautiful, 
we would do well perhaps to readjust our approval, and especially 
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the approval of those of us who are coming back after a lapse of time 
to this city. We would do well to note all the evidences’ of improve- 
ment, public buildings, parks, bridges, industry, seats of learning, 
and all the rest, we would do well to note those marks of progress, 
but we must remember that it is not that we are going to love our 
city because of her outward beauty, but the reverse is always true, 
that our city will become yet more fair and lovely just because we 
love her. 


So tonight I, a comparative stranger, come up to pay a lasting. 


tribute—I have forgotten just what that adjective is when it applies 
to the Raritan River, perhaps you know better than I—but I come 
wriggling my way up the stream of my birth to be glad indeed that I 
am here and to join with you in the love for our city that will become 
yet more radiant because of our love. ( Applause.) 


Mr. JusticE Daty: Wasn’t that a dandy! (Applause.) I 
earnestly want you to know, Dr. Ogilby, that after the agreeable 
punch of your wit, the mellowness of your sentiment, the value of 
your ideas and the exalted urge of your ideals there was no actual 
need to be informed by you that your grandfather was a Dublin 
Irishman, although it was indeed good to hear you so proudly say 
so. (Laughter and applause. ) 

Talking of ancestors, perhaps on account of the fact that we 
have been celebrating a span of two hundred and fifty years, there 
naturally has been during the last four or five days more talk than 
usual about ancestors. It has been said that high birth was never 
disparaged except by those who did not have it, and it was never 
boasted of by one who had anything else to be proud of. You know, 
a man in this country who claims one of these “ancestries” may be 
put to the severe test of either living up to it or living it down. We 
know as to the most of the shallow snobs who pretend a superiority 
on the basis of an alleged “ancestry,” and not on the foundation 
of a moral and mental wealth of their own, that if the wholesome 
American felt it worth his time to delve into his lineage he would 
find a jail sentence or two, or possibly a hanging, which should be 
explained. We here in America, aside from a negligible and incon- 
sequential percentage, do not measure a man by the good of him 
that is underground ; we measure him by his own conduct and accom- 
plishment. It was enough to Napoleon when asked for his ancestry to 
reply “I had an honest father and a pure mother.” And in this sense 
we are proud of the origin of this municipality, when we know that 
the rank and file of the people who builded it were God-fearing, 
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God-loving people; people of clean, sturdy qualities of heart and of 
mind; the kind of people who built the America which looks with 
contempt upon anyone who asks to be estimated by any other standard 
than that of character and service. 

These are expressions prompted by the good doctor’s (Dr. 
Ogilby’s) inspiring talk wherein he argued that in America, unlike 
most other nations, it is not the material things which have the most 
value. And yet we have a great expression, “the industrial giant,” the 
man who has made wonderful strides in the development of material 
progress, in the astounding enlargement and improving of huge busi- 
ness enterprises. There is a sweetness, there is a delicacy, there 1s 
an affection surrounding that title, industrial giant, when it is hon- 
estly, intelligently used, because in America the kind of big men 
along the line of material developments we cherish, admire, and 
respect, and justly call industrial giants, work and work and work. 
For the sordid side of things? For the dollars and cents? No. But 
because of their ambition to completely give their God-given gifts 
of heart and of mind to the making of the physical side of the lives 
of their fellow man more pleasant, more helpful, more healthful, 
more intelligent; because they have the deep consciousness that the 
better you make the physical surroundings and equipment of man 
the more opportunity, the more power, there is for the finer char- 
acteristics, the mind, the sentiment, the very soul of man to grow 
and develop. 

When we have a man whose whole life has been guided by that 
exalted purpose; one who without “pull or influence” has raised 
himself among the stars of the workers of the world, one who with 
an utter unselfishness and with an innate modesty has applied the 
splendid gifts which his Master gave him to the development of the 
principles of economics and business and application and distribution 
of the benefits of scientific discoveries, and all for the betterment of 
the better side of mankind, then you indeed have what we Americans 
truly call the “industrial giant.” One who has reached the present 
day apex of everything fine and distinguished in this direction was a 
resident citizen of our community for ten years; many of his cher- 
ished personal sentiments always will be here. Proud as is this historic 
old town, it feels honored tonight by the presence of the president 
of the General Electric Company, Mr. Gerard Swope. (Applause. ) 


Mr. GERARD Swope: I felt much honored when your hignhry 
esteemed chairman, Doctor Demarest, asked me to speak at your 
250th Anniversary and I was emboldened to accept, not only be- 
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cause of the indebtedness I felt to your city because Mrs. Swope and 
her family, the Hills, lived here for generations, but I look back 
upon the ten years of living on the banks of the Raritan as a very 
happy period of my life, as do my children—indeed the youngest 
can claim kinship with you as being a good New Jerseyite. 

You have celebrated this 250th Anniversary auspiciously and 
made your 250th Birthday known to your citizens and to a large 
body of the public of the United States, but what does this celebra- 
tion, this pageantry and these meetings and dinners signify or mean— 
why should you celebrate? Age should bring with it certain things 
that nothing else can. It brings with it experience, background, tra- 
dition, the memory of men who have striven to make their times 
and their city a better place in which to live. These are some of the 
things that a city such as yours has that cities younger have not— 
and New Brunswick, as those who know her history or saw her 
pageant vividly realize, has these in a superlative degree. 

It has had experience that only 250 years of growth and travail 
can bring. 

It has the rich background of the early settlers among the In- 
dians, the great hardships and privations of its founders, the in- 
timate knowledge that living in the midst of great struggles brings — 
to all, as the pageant has so beautifully portrayed. 

It has traditions that the growing youth can well cherish and be 
proud of. 

It has the memory of men with vision and courage. 

Bringing all these so vividly before us certainly serves to create 
heightened civic consciousness that should surely bear fruit. 

It has a lovely countryside with beautiful foliage and color and a 
river, a source of much pleasure and joy to all those young enough 
in years or spirit to become really intimate with it—so aptly cele- 
brated in the most individual and spontaneous college song, “On the 
Banks of the Old Raritan.” No other college could do so well for no 
other has the old Raritan. : 

Then too is the old college itself, a stronghold of faith and of 
learning through much of the life’s history of New Brunswick, © 
broadening in its interests as the times, with its latest and rapidly 
growing and flourishing college for women. 

How, then, is the best way to take advantage of all this wealth 
of the ages, because this wealth brings responsibilities and greater 
opportunities ? 
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The problem of city growth and government in a democracy 
such as ours is still a field of unsolved problems. It is not necessary 
to be large in number or rich in wealth, but after the experimental 
years that must necessarily go with any new and untried develop- 
ment, the effort should be to make the city more beautiful, a better 
coordination of the various forces in our civilization of today, such 
as education, industry and government, with the eventual ideal of 
making not only a city beautiful but a city of peace and security 
and a city of happy and contented men and women. 


Mr. Justice Daty: And now as we are reaching the hour of the 
official end of our wonderful celebration, with the excellent spirit 
every staunch Brunswicker must have, with the proud consciousness 
of the great honor there has been given to our history and our 
town, there is none of us without a gratitude filling our every 
thought to the one man alone without whom this celebration never 
would have been possible. 

Of the thirty-five thousand people in this old glorious Knicker- 
bocker town of ours, there was one man whose leadership was ab- 
solutely, vitally requisite to achieve the physical magnitude, aye, the 
colossal proportions and better than that, the social, moral, educa- 
tional and intellectual success of this truly great celebration. This 
man has steadily grown through the years in the love and ad- 
miration of his fellow-townsmen. 

Someone facetiously said that he started to really “broaden out” 
some years ago because of his then experience as foreman of the 
Grand Jury. (Laughter.) It was asserted that to go through that ex- 
perience and yet finish it with the honest affection and respect of all 
of his fellow members of that body was “going some” for a min- 
ister. (Laughter.)) But it required no such experience or service to 
make this man big in heart and big in mind. He was born that way. 

Renowned as an educator, distinguished as an executive, pro- 
found as a theologian, revered as the minister, he is here with us 
tonight, the beloved of all the beloved, the honored of all the honored. 
Yet we would like to give him a title more intimate to us. One 
which would bring him closer to us than the towering rank he has 
so richly achieved in the intellectual aristocracy of education, re- 
ligion, and executive direction. For after all he has the simplicity 
of the truly great; he is one in heart and spirit with the people of 
whom Joe Castner spoke, with the plain people whom Lincoln said, 
“God Almighty must love or he would not make so many of them.” 
All through this town, those of every race and creed and state have 
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come to a realization of what this man means to everything that is 
clean, and pure and good and reverent in this community. While 
they are aware of the priceless value to the community flowing 
from the high intellectual endowments of this citizen, yet they feel 
he in his own modesty and in the fullness of his great heart is just 
one of them, for them and with them. 

Proud, indeed, in the olden days was the boast, “I am a Roman 
citizen.” Prouder than that is the boast, “I am an American citizen.” 
There is no better, lovelier old town in America today than that on 
the banks of the Old Raritan, New Brunswick. And with admira- 
tion, affection, and reverence, and echoing of your hearts, and in 
your name and in the name of every man, woman, and child of 
this fine community who loves his town and loves the finer things 
of life, it is proclaimed :—‘Billy Demarest, New Brunswick’s ‘First 
Citizen.’”’ (Applause. ) 


Dr. W. H. S. Demarest: Judge Daly, Friends: I appreciate 
more than I can tell what Judge Daly has said. I was not supposed 
to be upon the program, I was not supposed to say anything tonight, 
I am sure | certainly did not anticipate saying anything. 

I do not think that Judge Daly could have said anything more 
welcome to me than he has in addressing me by the name by which 
I have been known through all the years since college days by my 
warm friends. Let me say, before 1 add something along that line, 
how pleasant this has been to me to find here at the table, and 
speaking to us tonight, those who have had such close association 
with matters of my own intimate touch. Here is General Castner. 
New Brunswick has two generals. I do not know that there is any 
other city in the United States that can say that of itself; General 
William Weigel, General Joseph C. Castner; General Castner, a 
graduate, as you well know, of our own Rutgers College. | 

Drury W. Cooper, in my classes in the years gone by when I 
was teaching in what we called the grammar school, the Rutgers 
Preparatory School; I have counted him such a warm friend ever 
since; I do not know that a student and his teacher always have 
warm friendship, enduring through life; it has been so with Drury 
Cooper and myself. 

Again and again have I thought of John D. Ogilby, grandfather 
of President Ogilby, his fine service at Rutgers College, a college 
that was associated and has continued in spirit particularly with the 
Reformed Dutch Church; and yet there were the Episcopalians 
and there were the Presbyterians and the others back through the 
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years, serving with the utmost devotion and faithfulness the old 
institution of the colonial days. John D. Ogilby, his name is a fine 
tradition there on the campus; his portrait, you know, is in the Kirk- 
patrick Chapel; he was rector or acting rector for a period also of 
Christ Church here; and then he was active in New York. If I 
recall correctly, it was his brother, was it not, Frederick Ogilby who 
was also one of the teachers in the college. It has been a great 
happiness to me to have the grandson of John D. Ogilby come back 
to us at this time. 

Of course Mr. Swope’s coming is a happiness to me, too. I knew 
of Mr. Swope in the years when he was in Chicago, when he was so 
interested in social work there in which members of my family were 
also interested and enlisted; and his marriage into the family of Mr. 
Hill, a family which I knew so well, a home where I had many of 
the very happy times of my college days. All this makes his coming 
tonight a very gracious thing to me. 

Now, acknowledging a little further what Judge Daly has said. 
I appreciate his thought and yours, but, of course, I am not the only 
man who could have presided over the creating and the accomplish- 
ing of such a celebration as we have had. Of course, I could not 
have done it alone, and did not. After all, it was done by others; 
this one, that one, and the other one, who accepted with the utmost 
conscientiousness and unselfishness the charge committed to them, 
and who fulfilled with a wonderful success the things committed 
to their stewardship. 

It has been, I think, a very worthy celebration for many reasons ; 
for one reason, because the spirit of the people has expressed itself 
in such united and enthusiastic ways, because it has been a varied 
celebration, representing the various interests, the various disposi- 
tions and affiliations of the city. It has been, I trust, a dignified 
celebration, in which we may have continuing pride; and how grate- 
ful we must be that, through these four days of event following event, 
there has been no mishap, no accident, nothing to mar the happy 
atmosphere of the city. 

I think myself that it has not been simply a celebration of the 
past. It has been more than that. We think of those services on 
Sunday, great expression of praise and thanksgiving to God. Was it 
not a revealing of something for the future, telling us the resources 
of our city of which we should avail ourselves as the months and 
years go by? That parade on Monday afternoon, could there have 
been anything more significant of a unity of spirit, of devotion, of 
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civic responsibility and enterprise? Could there have been anything 
more significant of that than those varied elements of our popula- © 
tion, all marching through the streets of our city, expressing them- — 
selves indeed and yet expressing the utmost and highest spirit of 
patriotism for the land of which they are now part? Is there not 
something for the future in that? I think so. The next morning that 
parade of school children, did you see it? Was there anything sig- 
nificant in that? Did not that tell us the youth of the city, the rising 
generation, expressing itself in patriotic pride, having satisfaction 
in paying tribute to those who have gone before and have given the 
heritage which is their treasure today? Was it not itself an edu- 
cation, an education perhaps more than they could have received in 
days and weeks or months in the class rooms? Oh, it meant some- 
thing to me; I think everyone of us who looked at that must have 
been thrilled at the significance of it all. 


Of course, the pageant. I do not want to dwell upon that, so 
much has been said; but that was a thing which will go down in 
the annals of this city and of this State, and of this country as a 
supreme accomplishment. 

I wish I could mention names; I think I will mention one or — 
two; you realize my sense of appreciation of the service of the many 
others. Mr. Segoine has given day after day after day as chairman 
of the pageant committee to carry that through. (Applause.) You 
could not begin to enumerate the details to which he has given his 
devoted thought and his active work, persistent, earnest and good 
humored. I pay my tribute to him. 

Colonel McCoy here in his organization of parades, could that 
have been done better? Those foreign groups in the parades? In the - 
musical service of Sunday night? Was there not something of won- 
derful promise in that? I pay tribute to Mrs. Kenneth R. Harper 
for her wonderful work with the national groups. : 

So there are the others. You do not, I hope, feel that I have been 
indiscreet in mentioning just these two or three. I pay my debt of 
gratitude to all who so unselfishly have devoted themselves to this 
great work for the city that we love. 

Ought we not to give grateful acknowledgment to Him who pre-- 
sides over all our lives, that He has preserved us through these days 
and brought us to this hour of conclusion in such unified spirit 
and with such hopeful anticipation of the days that are to come? 

I feel, of course, that your. presiding officer tonight has been 
extravagant in his words about me. You will understand that I feel 
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that. None the less do I appreciate it from the bottom of my heart, 
for this is my city, and if it has been given to me to achieve some- 
thing for it, I am gratified more than words can tell. (Applause. ) 


Mr. Justice Daty: The pageant distinctly reminded us that in 
the very beginning of our community life our founders looked for 
help from a power higher than any on earth; and now at the close 
of this celebration, the good Doctor, the First Citizen of New Bruns- 
wick, after two hundred and fifty years gives us the same faith, 
and with the same intensity and fervor, as had the beginners. So 
we will close this celebration by having the Rev. Dr. Hogan address 
himself to the Great Father of us all: “He who hath made of one 
blood all the sons of men.” Let each and all of us re-dedicate our- 
selves to making this town, great and glorious as has been its past, 
sweeter and better and nobler in the future; and let us, because of 
this great man who led this celebration which has made us so proud 
of our town, invoke the Almighty that He shower on his life 
Heaven’s choicest benedictions. 

(Everyone arose. ) 


Prayer and benediction by the Reverend Jasper S. Hogan, D.D., 
minister of the First Reformed Dutch Church. 


CONCERT OF NEW BRUNSWICK STRING QUARTETTE 


In compliment to all the citizens and guests of the city Mr. Fred 
A. Hart arranged a concert to be given at the close of the official 
anniversary program on Wednesday evening, October 15. It was 
appointed for an hour, 8.30, when even the guests at the civic din- 
ner would be able to attend for at least a part of the program. The 
New Brunswick String Quartette, Miss Isabel Brylawski, first 
violin; Mrs. Muriel Morrell, second violin; Mr. Frank Hart, viola, 
and Mr. George Hart, violincello, had delighted New Brunswick 
audiences on former occasions, and expectations for this special 
evening were more than fulfilled. They were assisted by the talented 
young violinist Samuel Carmell and by Professor J. Earle Newton 
and Professor Wm. Ifor Jones at the piano. The concert was held 
in the spacious and beautiful Elizabeth Rodman Voorhees Chapel 
of the New Jersey College for Women, and two hundred people 
assembled to enjoy the music generously and enthusiastically offered 
by Mr. Hart and the Quartette with their assistants. 
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250th Anniversary of the City of New Brunswick 
Concert Chamber Music 
by the 
New Brunswick String Quartette 


IsABEL BRYLAWSKI, first violin FRANK Hart, viola 

MurikEL Moree, second violin , Grorce Hart, violoncello 

assisted by 

WrturAM IFor JoNEs, pianist SAMUEL CARMELL, violinist 
J. Earte NEwrTon, pianist 


Elizabeth Rodman V oorhees Chapel 
New Jersey College for Women 
Wenesday Evening, October 15, 1930, at 8:30 o’Clock 


I 
STRING QuarTetre In G Mayor, Op. 76, No.5... oe ee Haydn 
Allegretto Minuetto, Allegro 
Largo, Cantabile e mesto Finale, Presto 
II 
SONATA IN TD MAjor, FOR’ VIOLIN AND PIANO. eee Handel 
Adagio Larghetto 
Allegro Allegro 


SAMUEL CARMELL AND J, EartE NEWTON 


III 
QUINTETTE FOR PIANO AND STRINGS IN E Fiat, Op, 44. ecccccscessscsnemeeend Chumann 
Allegro brillante Scherzo, Molto vivace 
In modo d’una Marcia Allegro, ma non troppo 


WILLIAM IFor JoNES AND THE NEw Brunswick STRING QUARTETTE 
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As reported in the Home News: 


New Brunswick music lovers were treated last night to the third and last 
concert of the three-day 250th anniversary celebration when the New Bruns- 
wick String Quartette gave a delightful concert of chamber music at Elizabeth 
Rodman Voorhees Chapel, N. J. C. Approximately 200 people attended the 
concert, which was arranged by Fred A. (Pop) Hart. 


Haydn’s String Quartette in G Major, Handel’s Sonata in D Major for 
violin and piano, and Schumann’s quintet for piano and strings in E Flat com- 
posed the program, 


Samuel Carmell, 19 years old, made his first appearance in public at the 
concert last night, playing upon his Antonio Guadagnini violin, Carmell and 
Prof. J. Earle Newton played the Handel Sonata. The young musician revealed 
an extraordinary talent, and received the heartiest applause of the group of 
music lovers. The Guadagnini violin was made in 1756, at Naples, and has been 
valued at $3,000. 


The four movements of Haydn’s Quartette, which was a favorite of the 
Flonzaley Quartette, were exceptionally well played. The excellent quality of 
Miss Isabel Brylawski, first violinist, was noted particularly. Of this quartette, 
Walter Wilson Cobbett is quoted in a program note as saying: “There is 
Mozartian inspiration in the opening movement, but the Largo in F Sharp 
Major is profoundly original; nothing he (Haydn) ever wrote is more 
romantically youthful.” 


Handel’s Sonata was excellently played by Carmell, accompanied by Prof. 
Newton. A note on the program quotes Beethoven: “Of all musicians, Handel 
is the greatest; from him I can still learn something.” 


In third place on the program last night was the Schumann Quintette, 
played by William Ifor Jones and the New Brunswick Quartette. The Quintette 
ranks high among musical masterpieces; it has been called the finest of 
works for strings and the pianoforte. 
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BOOK OF THE PAGEANT OF 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


FOREWORD 


CELEBRATION of the 200th anniversary of the granting 
of royal charter to the city of New Brunswick was proposed 
by Mayor John J. Morrison at a meeting in the spring of the 

year 1929 of representatives of the many civic and social organiza- 
tions of the city called together by him. At a later meeting organiza- 
tion was effected by the naming of the Rev. Dr. W. H. S. Demarest 
as chairman and Mayor Morrison as first vice-chairman of an An- 
niversary Committee, the naming of other officers, and the proposing 
of appropriate committees. The list of committees, of chairmen and 
members, was in due time completed. 

It was realized at once that, by happy coincidence, the year 1930 
was not only the 200th anniversary of the charter granted December 
31, 1730, but as well the 250th anniversary of the beginning of the 
settlement by Cornelis van Langevelt (Cornelius Longfield) in 1679- 
80. The celebration movement through the double significance com- 
manded at once an increase of the large interest and enthusiasm ap- 
parent from the start. 

In the planning of a program, the twelfth to the fifteenth of 
October seemed for various reasons to be the best time for the pro- 
posed observance. A commemoration which would be in praise of the 
past and in honor of the founders and builders of the city, which 
would increase interest in and knowledge of the city’s history and 
encourage loyal citizenship, which would voice the people's joy and 
their gratitude to God, was by instant and common consent the 
commemoration desired. 

In the program, therefore, are services of praise and thanks- 
giving, parades of men and women and school children, assembly of 
relics from time long gone by, social reunions of nearby and more 
distant friends, erecting of tablets to men and events of historic im- 
portance, addresses of history and of greeting, searches into records 
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familiar and more obscure, pamphlets and books from the press for 
readers now and henceforth, a pageant vivid and picturesque. 

The generous zeal of the many enlisted in the service of the 
anniversary has been a splendid revealing of personal fellowship and 
civic loyalty. Many names might well be recited in this record. To 
some committees and some chairmen have fallen larger and more 
constantly insistent tasks than to others, and to them belongs a double 
measure of grateful appreciation. In some degree the published roster 
of the leaders of the work tells the story. It is right, however, that 
mention should be made of Mr. Charles Deshler and Miss Marion 
Cushman, whose enthusiastic, accurate, persistent work through many 
months upon the obscure things of the city’s past has been an in- 
valuable contribution to the program of the anniversary and to the — 
permanent values which will remain. 

For the Pageant, the preeminent event of the commemoration, the 
Anniversary Committee was most fortunate in securing Mr. Percy 
Jewett Burrell as Director, and with him a staff of highly qualified 
associates. Mr. Burrell’s eminence in his profession, his rare ability 
and large experience in pageantry, have given assurance of an event 
supremely worthy of the occasion and memorable in the annals of the 
city of New Brunswick. 

W. H. S$. Demarest, 
October 4, 1930. Chairman. 


TO THE PAGEANT AUDIENCE 


The American today is fast coming to know one common art. It 
is the historical pageant, the Drama of our Democracy! By virtue 
of it, both youth and adult are looking to their yesterdays to guide 
them into the tomorrow, for pageantry gives an understanding of 
America’s past that can assure to the citizen of today a clearer vision 
of what our country’s future should be. 

Hence the value of a great pageant to both participant and spec- 
tator, in the building-up process of American communities and institu- 
tions, is incalculable. Its present use presages a yet larger service to 
the people. The impulses of art, education, patriotism and religion, 
reach out and select this form of expression as a means of revelation 
of life itself. 

Using as a basis the trend of events for two and a half centuries 
of local history, the author has made it his object to select certain 
elements of growth in the body politic and define them in terms of 
drama and symbolism. It is to be hoped, in these forms of expression, 
the citizen of the present day will learn more of local history which 
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he may add to his fund of knowledge and realize more fully those 
blessings for which he should be thankful; that in this process there 
may be a new meaning of human significance revealed in such a way 
that in the years to come he will render fruitful service in things 
social, civic, cultural and spiritual in the life and growth of New 
Brunswick. 

From the City of New Brunswick, Highland Park and other 
nearby communities come some three thousand people, to take part 
in the presentation of this community drama, as actors, choristers, 
dancers, pantomimists, musicians, riders, members of committee and 
others. Many of the participants are descendants of the original 
settlers. To each and every one am I, as Director, indebted. Likewise 
are Alice Kraft, Associate Director, and Dr. Harry A. Sykes, Musi- 
cal Director. Not only at this time, but in the years to come, all 
those who have given of their time and talent will realize that they 
have shown a true civic and community spirit, and enriched not only 
their own lives, but those of their fellow men. 

Percy JEWETT BuRRELL. 


A salute to thee, New Brunswick! 
For thy Hope and Courage Bright. 
A salute to thee, New Brunswick! 
Whose faith saw Freedom’s light. 
For thy Loyalty, thy Integrity, 
Thy Industry and Right. 


A salute to thee, O City. 
Hail, New Brunswick in thy might! 


THE DRAMA ON THE HIGHWAY 
PROLOGUE 
MarcH OF SALUTATION 


Symbolic Figures and Groups 


The City.......cccsccecsssscscssssscsssesssrssesnssssncscecesceseceresessssesssenecnsarasessons Agnes Greider 
Pe NAC OM vsccscccescesscsceccecsenscceansacsscosssosesssecsssacs socecssonsassenoses once Herbert Dalmas 
PR ge Bs baAC Ss esos cas scabedszacttere/ dais dsinsnensasberensdesvasossscaoneoes Fa Ses paade T. Bevier Bayles 
The City Standard Bearer........csessscsssseseseeessseerereneesees chet Peter Sargent 
Nation Legion Leadet........ccccccsesseseeeeseeecssseeeenenenteneney ...Charles W. Cook 
State Legion Leader........s.ssscesecsessessseeessssesssseseneensnnensseanenseeeneaets Helen Clark 


Celebration Band, Pageant Chorus, Rutgers R. O. T. C. Band, New 
Jersey College for Women Group, Standard Bearers, Palanquin 
Bearers, Pages 
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The Pageant is heralded by the Gloria Trumpeters, upon the | 
Second Level of the Stage. They sound the “Salutation” theme. It is 
followed by the combined themes of “The City,’ “The State,’ and 
“The Nation.” | 

Enter left, the mounted figure of “The Nation” and five Standard 
Bearers, carrying the National Emblem. Behind them marches the 
Nation Legion (R. O. T. C. Band), playing. | 

From the right, and following The Nation Legion enter the 
mounted figure of “The State’ and five Standard Bearers, carrying | 
State Flags. Behind them marches The State Legion. £ 

The Trumpeters sound “The City” theme. From the right enters 
the Standard Bearer of “The City,” mounted, followed by the Cele-7 
bration Band playing the “March of Salutation.” Behind comes The 
City Legion Chorus. In their midst is “The City,” borne upon a 
palanquin. Five Standard Bearers, carrying City flags surround the 
palanquin. Banners flutter in this Legion, as in the other two. 

The Mounted Figures, Standard Bearers, and Legions of both 
“The State’ and “The Nation” having moved down the Field, turn 
and face each other; between the two lines is an open space for the 
advance of the Legion of “The City.” As “The City” moves down 
the Field, The State Legion and The Nation Legion salute. The City 
Legion now sings the “Chorus of Salutation” and “Gratitude.” 

“The City” Standard Bearer (mounted) and five City Standard © 
Bearers lead the Palanquin Bearers up the Field to the foot of the © 
Stage. The Standard Bearers ascend the steps and place the five flags 
behind the City Dais, center. The Trumpeters sound “The City” 
theme. “The City” has descended from the palanquin. The two pages 
who meet her follow in her train as she ascends the steps to the 
center Dais. 








THE City (standing, in commanding voice to “The 
Nation” and “The State’ )—Advance! 


The mounted figures of “The Nation” and “The State,” with their 
Standard Bearers to the beat of drums move up the Field, and dis- | 
mount at the base of the Stage. 

Two attendants lead their horses off right. The first to ascend the 
steps are the Standard Bearers, who place the five flags of ‘The 
Nation” and the five flags of “The State” in their respective places 
behind the Nation Dais left, and “The State” Dais right. Then the 
Trumpeters sound the combined themes of “The Nation” and “The 
State.” 
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“The Nation” and “The State’ ascend the steps and take their 
positions upon the respective Daises left and right of “The City.” 

The Celebration Band playing the “March of Salutation,” counter- 
marches through The City Legion and moves to a position near the 
band stand. The Chorus turns and marches up Field, left oblique to 
the Chorus Stand. 

The Field is now cleared of all save “The City” Standard Bearer 
(mounted), The Nation Legion and the State Legion. Led by the 
Mounted Figure, the two Legions, march down the Field, center, and 
go off right. 

The Trumpeters sound “The City’ theme. 


Trialogue 


Tue City (standing)—O, My People! Two centuries and fifty years 
have passed since first this spot saw settlement by men from 
other shores. Before that time the Red Man ruled. Two hun- 
dred years have gone their way since this, our City, by royal 
grant its Charter did receive. 

It is New Brunswick’s right to celebrate! In honor to our City do 
State and Nation make their salutation. 

Let this commemoration be in praise of the past and in high purpose 
for days to come. 

Let it be with hymns of praise and thanksgiving to the Creator, 
Ruler, and Benefactor whose years are without end. 

Let it be with words of high memorial and gratulation. 

Let it be with melody of music, joy of dance, and in picture vivid 
with color of our historic scenes. 

Let us give due honor to those from whom we have our heritage, 
that we may newly and more largely know our great tradition, 
and that, of every age and race and occupation, may all be united 
as never before to serve as a city our own day and generation. 


FIRST ACTION—THE TRAILS 


ErrsopE 1—TuHe Inprans AFOOT 
Place—Where New Brunswick now stands. 
Time—1650. 
Historica, Note—Indians called the Raritans lived in the Raritan Valley 


and trails of other tribes crossed the river where New Brunswick now is. 
One trail ran from the mountains southeast to the sea. Another ran from Man- 
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hattan southwest to the Delaware. Earliest travelers, Edmunson the Quaker in 
1675 and Danckaert the Labadist in 1679, traveled this latter trail, now become 
the Lincoln Highway. 


CHARACTERS 


SV ACO, CIEL Cie NA 1TTES SS TDIES.... <onsacecessodencnedeegntuaentae eee James Rafferty 
Ockanickon, Chief of Croswicksungs......c..ccssssscsscsssssscsssseccece Stuart Dreier 
Sub-chiefs, braves, old men, squaws and children. 


The sound of distant tom-toms is heard. 


City (rising, to STATE and Nation )—Hark! Do you hear? 
STATE and Nation (listening)—Aye! 


City—’Tis the sound of the Red Man’s music! The moccasined feet 
of the Lenni-Lenape were the first to mark a highway where this 
City was to be. Here two trails of barter crossed, as the Min- 
nisink over the Watchung (points left) from the Hill country to 
Navesingh—today a street here named “Burnet” and the Cros- 
wicksung Tribe on the Assanpink (points right) from Staten 
Island to the Falls of the Delaware to Trenton-to-be—here now 
a street by name called ‘‘French.” | 


State—And called the Dutch Trail! 
City (pointing to right)—Look! The Indian comes. 


NATION (seated)—I see him. He is blazing the trail that shall link 
New England and New York to the colonies of the south and 
help to make a nation. 


Enter right the Croswicksungs coming from the shore. At their head walks 
Ockanickon, Chief, followed by braves, squaws, and children. The turtle is seen 
as the symbol of this tribe. 


STATE (pointing left)—Look! The Minnisinks come. 


Enter left the Minnisink Tribe going to the shore headed by Syacop, Chief. 
The wolf is seen as the symbol of this tribe. 

As the trails of the Indians cross in the center of the Field, each brave 
throws up his right arm, shouting “Husca!” (I am a brave.) 

The men have bows and arrows, spears, and tomahawks, the little girls 
have dolls; the boys, hammers and small bows and arrows. At the end of each 
of the two files of Indians is a travois. The Indians go out right and left at 
the further end of the field as the lights dim. 
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Trialogue 


Tue City (rising)—So the Red Man on foot made The Trails. Then 
soon, on horse, the White Man comes. The tavern keeper hangs 
out his sign—across yon stream. (Points right. The lights come 
up slowly.) I see it now, and Greenland, too, stands by to wel- 
come once again the weary traveler. (She sits.) 


EptsopeE II—THEeE Wuite MAN on Horse 
Place—Greenland’s Ordinary, on the east Bank of the Raritan. 


Time—1679. 
CHARACTERS 
Dr. Henry Greenland, Ordinary Keepet......-ccecseceeesssseee L. K. Smith 
Jasper Danckaert, Labadist lg ae ee Morgan Seiffert 
Peter Sluyter, Labadist........scssecsesssssseassssesesesessnsenansnscsseerses Sidney A. Cook 
Ephraim Heerman, Guide......ssscssssssessnsennerneesiesseennscnsnensennnes Eugene Gage 
Mrs. Ephraim Heerman.........ssssessesssssesesssesssneeneenensenserennenncenees Jessie G, Fiske 
Wilhelm Heerman, Brothe.........:ccc:cssesesseeseeeseeees William S. Waldron 
Reeth EE Es oes ees vnbeceesd ehavansn to ecdenavaccoaswonveavepsceshenetsensessuenenantees Cyril A. Nelson 
Indians 


As the lights go up, Greenland, smoking a pipe, is seen leaning against the 
Tavern sign. A few Indians are squatted upon the ground. 

Enter right, Danckaert, who is upon an old horse. With him are Sluyter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ephraim Heerman, who ride pillion fashion, Wilhelm Heerman, 
and a servant. As Greenland sees the party advancing. he straightens up. 


GREENLAND (greeting Danckaert)—Good evening, sir ! 

DANCKAERT (drawing u) h’s horse)—Good evening! This seems a 
likely tavern. 

GREENLAND—Aye, travelers say the best between New York and 
Philadelphia. 

DANCKAERT—I trust it be better than where we took lodging in 
Woodbridge last night. How much will it be for six of us for 
lodging and two meals? 

GREENLAND—Sixpence apiece. (Ponders.) For the six of you I will 
call it, say two shillings and ninepence! 

DancKaErT (after conferring with Sluyter)—We will stay here 
overnight. (He and the party dismount. Greenland gestures to 
the Indians to take away the horses. They do so.) 

GREENLAND (to Danckaert)—I note you are of the cloth. May I ask 
what faith? | : 
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DaANCKAERT—I am a Labadist. Jasper Danckaert is my name. I was 
born in Finland, as was (turns to Sluyter) my companion, Peter 
Sluyter. (Greenland and Sluyter bow to each other.) But we | 
have come of late from Flushing in Zeeland, Holland, where I 
was a cooper in the service of the East India Company. (Moves 
toward Ephraim Heerman.) This is the son of the famous 
Augustine Heerman, the surveyor, of whom doubtless you have 
heard. (Greenland nods assent.) He is my guide, but is ill with 
ague; and (turns to the woman) his wife. (Moves toward the 
younger Heerman.) This young man is another son. We are 
all on the way to their father’s place, Bohemia Manor, Maryland. 


Mrs. Heerman—We seek an asylum for those of our faith who 
would come to America. 


GREENLAND—I am not only a tavern keeper, but a military man—a 
captain and a doctor. Perchance I can be of service to your hus- 
band. But you must all be hungry— | 


WILHELM HEERMAN (interrupting )—We are indeed, very hungry, 
for we have traveled all day with but little to eat. 


GREENLAND—I can provide you with a hunch of venison that the 
Indians have just brought in. All I gave them for it was a couple 
of pipes of rum! And I have some pickled oysters, if you like. 
Let us go in. 


Wilhelm Heerman moves eagerly toward Greenland, who laughs and slaps 
him on the back, 


GREENLAND—You, young man, shall have watermelon, too! Indeed, 
if the others like, they, too, may feast upon ripe, juicy New 
Jersey watermelon. (Greenland laughs heartily as he and the 
group move off left. The lights slowly dim.) 


— 


Trialogue 


THE City (seated)—Now principles of honesty are in the hearts of 
the people. One John Inian and other settlers meet the Red Men 
and sign a deed that the land upon which New Brunswick is 
to rise shall rightfully be hers. 


THE STATE (seated )—’Tis so, for ’twas the land that Sir Philip Car- 
teret had sold to William Penn. Then from the Great Quaker, 
the Red Man of the Raritan made purchase and... . 
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‘Tue Crry (looking off left, interrupting)—Look! the White Men. 
(Lights slowly come up.) They are waiting for the Red Men! 


SECOND ACTION—THE WHITE MAN MEETS THE RED MAN 


Place—On the west bank of the Raritan. 
Time—1681. 


HisroricaAL Note—The first settler known on the soil of the present New 
Brunswick was Cornelis van Langevelt (Cornelius Longfield) who lived, an 
Indian with him, at about the present College Farm as early as 1679-80. In 
1681 land northward, six miles on the river and two miles deep, was bought 
by eleven associates in twelve shares, John Inian taking the two adjacent to 
Longfield, the central area of the present city. All the acquiring of land was 
by purchase from the Indians with due regard, as the circumstance might be, 
to Sir George and Lady Carteret and the Proprietors. 


CHARACTERS 

Lot Owners: 
PROPEL EXMGAE setae etcovchactvaes-neases inocontaonosranvascics ixachassaceaccedeosscsensacsees Barry T. Rumple 
METRE VUE TIPO UE Go setcss Liss sass oncclnedsvenacesetesvibeonse Lyman G. Schermerhorn 
ai NR NNN ES Go Las wa clescan anda donisitony Whnemnsavecon svvecye ceusnye C. C. Keefe 
Se EES SI PREATA DPE: cokes 6 ROcalnte ss es abo) afb ovoeesnatnsoensiones Roscoe Metzger 
METRE SEMEL SII sidney thee cabacensiw tevin sancsaetsntneny tantetweoseweqesvensenss Leonard Calamia 
Sees eam OES Ale Sc ON.) cdehcny thcetgnss titer enol toanatdeydncbodvesavices Raymond Reed 
ie eee EACTTBET ae Seek AB ois Lente satbneterytetresib tea atevedeveviockaseesensncks A. C. West 
CU) oe aie aoe RONG ay ee a ee Clifford Hardy 
SP ereriials - T OEM i isi.ceccsssecensspscevescnqaconsvanenssernsisesascoseesensesesnsvsncons John B, Fogg 
Joseph Bainbridge..............s..csoscrcorescsesecnseressenameesasasseonssernserseeseses Horace Herd 
See Etat EPO rR ARR SR SO Karl Metzger 
et ee ET 08 0 WEN a RS oh SA a ee Fe ES Alfred R. Winham 

Unami Sachems: 
SCE ea OT a SAP EE ORE ORS ARSE Se ee ee John Wyckoff Mettler 
PP eR, BE ek iar. ec antech Rappinectecn ges tpeeones anacanernesten Kenneth M, Rendall 
Fe Um MSTA CO ena Nes Hn cet ep a basen as Ve donvnn Sedenitacadvevevsevcevead> James Rafferty 


Indian braves, squaws, children. 


As the lights come up, Inian, van Langevelt, and other lot owners are seen 
in animated conversation, Upon the ground is a large chest containing presents 
for the Indians. 


TorHiLt (to Inian)—John, let us twelve who are to own these lots 
hear again their size and location so that when the Sachems come 
to sign the deed of sale we will be all of one mind. 
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In1AN—It is wise, Jeremiah, that we all know, each man for himself, 
that this tract of land consists of about eight thousand acres. 
There are twelve plots, each about one-half mile on the river 
and about two miles deep. 


BownEe—Have the Indians clear title to these lands? 


FREEMAN—If any man among us should know about the Indians, 
it is Cornelis van Langevelt, the first settler here, who dealt with 
no one else but the Indians. 


VAN LANGEVELT—May I say that I have given much study to the 
question, as John knows (points to Imian), and it does appear 
that the Indians have clear title. That the sales to Heerman in 
1651, and to Bailey and others thirteen years later, were not so 
extensive as the purchasers thought, I feel we are secure. 





INIAN—I am convinced that my close friend in these parts (turns to 
van Langevelt) is right, and that the Indians do have clear title. 


Gisp (pointing to left)—Look, the Indians come! 
Enter left, Indians in single file, headed by Sachems Saemaker, Oneamack 
and Canacamo, and followed by braves, old men, women and children. 





In1an (to Richard Jones, as Indians enter)—Richard, have you the 
sleigh bells ready for the Sachems? 


Jones—They are here. 

The white men watch with silence the approaching Indians. When the 
Sachems stop, the braves sit upon the ground. Behind the braves the old men, 
women and children stand in groups. 


INrAN (advancing with sleigh bells which Jones has given to him.)— 
Mighty Sachems of a noble race! Receive the tokens of the white 
man’s friendship. 

The sleigh bells are presented to each Sachem. Sachems shake and ring 
them violently. The braves look on and shout “Jo-hah!” after each presentation. 

The old men, squaws and children crowd closer to see the bells. 





ONEAMACK—Great White Sachems! You have always been honest 
with your Red brothers of the Unami Tribe. We give you this 
seal of our trust and friendship. (The Sachem presents a beauti- 
ful wampum belt to Inian.) 


SAEMAKER (advancing to van Langevelt)—Good and honest friend 
of the Red Man, we give you this as our sign of trust in you. 


(He presents a bear skin to Inian. After each presentation the 
Indians shout “Jo-hah!’’) Now let us hear words of sale treaty. 
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Intan (reading the deed)—Noble Sachems, “that both you and we 
know what we trade we, Oneamack, Saemaker, and Canacamo, 
Indians, have, for and in consideration of these goods herein- 
after mentioned, to us in hand paid by Mr. John Inian, Richard 
Jones, George Foreman, George Snelling, Andrew Gibb, Andrew 
Bowne, Gershon Bowne, Jeremiah Tothill, Joseph Benbriggs, 
Thomas Mathers, Edmond Gibbon, viz: 200 fathom of white 
wampum, 10 blankets, 20 overcoats, 10 guns and 12 kettles, 25 
axes and 20 pair stockings, 20 shirts, 5 made coats, 4 pistols 
and 6 bars of lead, half barrel powder, 2 ankers of rum, 2 half 
fatts beer, half anker molasses, 20 tobacco boxes; the receipt 
whereof we do hereby acknowledge to have received to our con- 
tent and satisfaction, given, granted, bargained, sold, enfeofed, 
confirmed, etc., all that certain tract of land called by the In- 
dian, ‘Ahanderamock,’ lying and being on the south side of Ye 
Raritan River, beginning from Cornelius Longfield’s land and 
running up the river to Sackhung, right opposite Piscataway 
bounds.” 

Here is the deed of sale, (holds up deed, turns to Gibb and 
Jones who open the chest) Red Men, look in and see. 


The Sachems advance, followed by Indians and curious squaws, look into 
the chest, take out some of the goods and hold them up, grunting “Ugh!” 


SAEMAKER (to Inian)—Great White Sachem, spread out the deed of 
sale upon the ground. 


Inian and van Langevelt place the deed of sale upon the grownd, Each 
Sachem, sitting upon the ground with much ceremony and formality, in contrast 
with the white men, who do it with the greatest ease, makes his own mark. 
After each Sachem has signed, the Indians shout “Jo-hah!” When the Indians 
are through signing, John Inian signs, The Indians shout three “Jo-hahs!” fol- 
lowed by the white men giving three “H uzszas !” 

After the deed is signed, Imian rolls tt up. Saemaker indicates to several 
braves to carry off the chest, and headed by the Sachems, Indians go off right 
in single file. 

The white men watch the Indians file off, and shortly before the last Indian 
disappears, headed by Inian and van Langevelt, they move off right. The lights 
slowly dim. 


$$ 





Trialogue 


Tue State (seated)—John Inian! Have I not heard of him beyond 
this Indian treaty? 
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THE City (seated)—He it is who runs the Ferry; and in these 
parts, the first road builder. His vision sees beyond the County 
Middlesex, for Inian laid the roads to Burlington, to Piscataqua, 
and better makes the way to the Falls of the Delaware, which 
in later times becomes the Great Road. 

THE Nation (seated)—Today the Lincoln Highway! 

Tue City (seated)—All honor to John Inian! Now the white man, 
in number increasing, learns that the site of the town is good, the 
soil fertile, the air healthful. So he comes to build a city. (Peers 
ahead as the lights come up.) See! the English and the Dutch— 
the Early Settlers are here. 


THIRD ACTION—THE FIRST SETTLERS 
1700-1730 
EpisopE 1.—THre ENGLISH AND THE DuTCH 
Place—Around Inian’s Ferry (near the present New Brunswick) 
Time—1700-1720. 

Historica, Nore—People did not come as a colony. They came one by one 
or family by family or in small groups. The Dutch came to the fertile land 
along the river. The English and Scotch united with the Dutch to form a com- 
munity. It was called Inian’s Ferry. In 1730 the people though very few in 
number petitioned for a city charter and received it from George the Second, a 
charter creating a city of much greater area than the present and facilitating 
widespread trade. 


: CHARACTERS 
Cornelis van Langevelt, 


Bitat- Latch ettlet,.. sits  e Lyman G, Schermerhorn 
English and Dutch Settlers. 


As the lights go up, they reveal a group of English and Dutch settlers—_ 
men, women, and children—upon the field. They are discussing the coming of 
more Dutch, 


First ENGLISHMAN (to van Langevelt)—Cornelis, we hear that there 
are companies of Dutch, having knowledge that there is good soil 
along the Raritan— 

First DuTcHMAN (interrupting)—And a good stream for boats— 

SECOND ENGLISHMAN (interrupting )—And for fish! | 

First ENGLISHMAN (continuing)—On their way to settle in the Val-_ 
ley. They are coming from Long Island and up Albany way. 

VAN LANGEVELT—It is so. They will reach here any day now. 

First ENGLispmMaN—We English will not begrudge more Dutch 
coming in our midst, Cornelis. There is land for many more here. 


First ENGLISHWoMAN—The Lord will provide for all. He is bounti- 
ful in His mercies. 
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Tuirp DuTcHMAN—1 will be glad to sell them some of my land over 
at North Branch! 

Tuirp ENGLISHMAN—I have some near Millstone, but it will cost 
them many guilders. 

FourtH ENGLISHMAN Vorce—They are not poor Dutch, Benjamin. 
They come from the burgher class. 

From right voices are heard approaching. 

VAN LANGEVELT (pointing off right toward the river)—I hear voices 
off yonder. (He moves toward right. The people eagerly awatt 
the arrival of the newcomers. van Langevelt shouts back.) Yes, 
the Dutch from Long Island are here. (Enter right Dutch men, 
women, and children.) Welcome to Inian’s Ferry! We have 
been waiting for your coming. I am Cornelis van Langevelt. 

Firtu Lone IsLtanp DutcuMaN (advancing )—Ach! van Langevelt, 
we have heard of you. (They shake hands.) It is you who were 
the first white settler in these parts? (van Langevelt nods 
assent.) We are glad to set foot on land again. The trip was 
rough. 

SEconp Lone IsLAND DutcHMAN—We passed a grist mill just be- 
low, on the other side of the river, and— 

Fourtu DutcHMAN (interrupting)—Yah, van Langevelt built that 
ten years ago. 

Fieto EncLtisHMAN—And we have another grist mill over yonder 
(points off left) that Mr. Drake, an Englishman, built. 

Firru DutcHMAN (excitedly, and pointing to right)—Look! more 
Dutch are coming. 

vAN LANGEVELT (advancing)—They are coming from Albany! 
(Enter right another Dutch Group—from Albany. At the head 
is an ox-cart. The Long Island Dutch group advances toward 
the Albany Dutch. van Langevelt addresses the latter.) Wel- 
come, Friends! You come, I take it, from up the North River. 

First ALBANY DutcHmMAN—Yah! Is this Inian’s Ferry? 

VAN LANGEVELT—It is the Ferry. 

First Atsany DutcHmMAN—We have trekked twelve days down 
from Albany. 

First ALBANY DuTcHWOMAN—It was a very weary journey. 

First ALBANY DuTcHMAN—What is your name? 

vAN LANGEVELT—Cornelis van Langevelt. 

First ALBANY DuTcHMAN (grasping van Langevelt’s hand)—-Ach, 
van Langevelt, we are glad to see you! 
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VAN LANGEVELT—You are welcome here. (Turns toward Long Island 
Duich.) Here are some of our good Holland people who have 
just come to the Ferry from Long Island. 
The Dutch groups mingle. 

THIRD ENGLISHMAN (advancing to Second Albany Dutchman)—I 
have fifty acres of land over near Millstone that I will sell to 
you. 

SECOND ALBANY DutcHMAN—How much an acre? 

TuHirp ENGLISHMAN—It is good, rich soil—none better in the Val- 
ley—and you can have it for three pounds an acre. 

SECOND ALBANY DutcHMAN—Ach! That is too much. 

THIRD ENGLISHMAN—You say too much? (Second Albany Dutch- 
man nods. The Englishman ponders.) I will call it, then, two 
pounds, fifteen shillings. 

SEconp ALBANY DutcumMaN—I will talk first with van Langevelt - 
about it. | 

Other English and Dutch are heard discussing buying land. The Dutch 
and English children are curiously eyeing one another as they intermingle. 

Tuirp DutcHMAN (to Third Albany Dutchman)-—I have a piece 
of good land at North Branch, close by, I would like you to 
see before you look at other soil here. 

Tuirp ALBANY DuTCHMAN—Where is it? 

TuHirp DutcHMAN—Over there about fifteen miles. 

Tuirp ALBany DutcHMAN—Let us go now. My legs are still strong. 
(They go off left.) 

VAN LANGEVELT (his voice rising above all others)—Friends, there 
is much good soil off in a general westerly direction. Let us go 
and look at it. 

Groups of English and Dutch men lead off, left, the new Dutch settlers. 

SEconD Lone Istanp Woman (to English women, as they move — 
left.)—I see no church here at the Ferry. Is there one near by? 

SECOND ENncGLIsH Woman—Yes, at Three Mile Run. 

SECOND Lone IsLanp Durch Woman—How far from here? 

SECOND EncLtisH Woman—Three miles. 

Tuirp EncLtish Woman—Mr. van Langevelt says that with the 
coming of more Dutch they will probably pass a subscription 
paper soon to build a church here and have a minister come 
from Holland. He thinks you ought to be able to raise perhaps 
ten pounds. | : 7 
The ox-cart makes moves around the Field and goes off left. Then the 

lights slowly dim upon the English and Dutch who remain upon the Field. 
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Trialogue 


THE State (seated)—The Ferry grows! 

Tue City (seated)—Aye! In seventeen hundred and thirty, a place 
of four hundred souls. Now there is a stir among the people. 
They are not content. They would be a city and take higher 
station in the colony. Across the sea, the House of Brunswick 
ascends the throne. George I is king. So ’tis by common consent 
a new name here is born—BRUNSWICK! A petition is drawn 
up. Men go to Burlington to plead their cause. Look now ( points 
below) upon the scene and hear their words! (The lights come 


up.) 


EprisopE 2.—-THE PETITION FOR A CHARTER 


Place—Burlington. 


Time—1730. 
CHARACTERS 
Governor John Montgomerie... Hon. Clarence E. Case 
Royal Council: 
John Anderson, of East Jersey..sececsscessssessssceresesceneeoees Justice Peter F. Daly 
John Parker, of East Jersey.sssssssssessssssssssensenersseets Thomas H. Hagerty 
John Johnstone, Jr., Of East Jersey .....c.ceasee Judge John P. Kirkpatrick 
John Hamilton, of West Jersey.cvss.scsssscsccseerserssesseesseeee A. S. March 
Peter Bard, of West Jersey...esscsessssessssessenessersssssensensersnseneenses W. C. Sedam 
James Smith, of West Jersey.-srsssccssscsrsessennscrnneecsssscsseces S.-C Van leet 
3 oa oe oe tucartechousisscanaenbemarnsncseinnaptaiunaggacesacessescntanaesnney A. W. Blair 
Signers of Petition: 
Thomas Farmat.....c.cscscccsscssssssssessseeceenecssseneeseecneenenscscssensesesnes Carl Woodward 
James Hue «....ssessssecsssscsssesssssseesssssesnnsennensnonssensneceasennassonssesssents H, W. Reuszer 
Lawrence Williamson.......scsssecsscsecccssrsersenseesensesenensecsssseeseess W. K. Harris 
William Williamson.........ssseccsssereceerereneneesenessneneneneerensneressesnennes C. W. Roberts 
Abraham Beninett.....cssccscccssssssereseseessnssseessesesnenesenececensenenes Charles J. Dodge 
John Balding........... ion ea AT cen Fen tN SU SA FA tl can eceonannauqeentances J.J, George 
Jacob Ouke.....ceccesssecseeesestsresneereerensenserenees RU a chix John P. Tompkins 
Dolin Hegermant .........sccscsssscseseessssrsseseesnensnnensnssnsenscess G. Maynard Stoothoff 
Derrick Schuyler.....c.ccsssssssesssesenesseessenensesnensneecnsensscnsnnss Albert C. De Regt 
William Ottke........cscscacscssssscsecsvsessessenssessaccessenessseneneesesessarenne Henry F. Miller 
Paul Miller........ BAR RE Se. tay kt naarenaphinenbe oer Bernard Van Eerden 
Cort Voorhees....c..cccccesccssscsscsessescccscssssnsscssseassensenensssscscnsenensaseten W. B. Crouch 
Duncan Hutchinson......ccsssecsccessssssssessnneennes bathe ie 2 L. C. Brown 
Jarmes Neilsonn........scecseccsecrecnessssssensensennsenecsnsnecsscnsccnnensceess John V. D. Metlar 


As the lights go up, there are revealed Governor Montgomerie and Council 
upon the platform. To their right are the Petitioners. 
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GOVERNOR MONTGOMERIE (seated, addressing the Petitioners)— 
Gentlemen, we understand you have come from a growing settle- 
ment to the north—New Brunswick—and beg leave to petition 
the Crown for a city charter. 

FaRMAR (advancing )—Y our Excellency Governor, Captain General, 
and Commander in Chief, and members of the Royal Council 
of the Province of New Jersey, we do petition for a charter. 
That we have a right to its grant, we have sound reasons. 

GOVERNOR—It will please me and the Council to hear them. | 

FaRMAR (resuming )—Your Excellency, New Brunswick is now a 
town of some one hundred and twenty-five families, and as you 
know, it stands near the head of a fine, navigable river, the 
Raritan, being the most convenient place to ship off the produce 
of a large and plentiful country lying on the bank thereof. 

Fifteen years ago there were but four or five houses between 
Inian’s Ferry, the earlier name of our town, and the Delaware 
River, but today the country is settled very thickly. There is 
much raising of wheat and making of flour, and as New Bruns- 
wick is the nearest landing, it necessarily makes the storehouse 
for all goods that they send to market, which has drawn a con- 
siderable number of people to settle there— 

VoorHEES (interrupting )—Insomuch, Your Excellency, that a lot of 
ground in New Brunswick is grown to be near so great a price as 
so much ground in the heart of New York! 

FARMAR (resuming)—It is furthermore a place of very considerable 
trade and commerce. The inhabitants are peaceable, prosperous, 
and God-fearing men and women—all of which confirmed in the 
petition which I now place in the hands of the clerk, by these 
Petitioners who come here before you and by the rest of the 
Freeholders and inhabitants of said New Brunswick and land 
adjoining. We respectfully request an early consideration of our 
claims and have hopes that New Brunswick will secure the royal 
favor it now seeks. 

GOVERNOR (rising)—Mr. Farmar and citizens of New Brunswick, 
I am thoroughly in accord with your feelings, and will use, as 
far as diplomacy will permit, my influence toward securing the 
charter which you seek. I realize that it will be to your advantage 
and promote trade and gain affluence among the people on the 
Raritan to the north of us. 

The Petition will be sent at once to His Gracious Majesty, 
Our Sovereign, King George the Second, and it is my belief 
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that a decision will be handed down from the Crown on or 
before the end of the present year, 1730. Gentlemen, have you 
further words? 


FarMAR—Nay, Your Excellency, we have done, and thank you for 
your courteous reception and your interest in our behalf. 


The lights dim slowly as the men move off, left; the Governor, Council 
and Clerk, right. 


Trialogue 


Tue Nation (seated)—Did the Governor of the Province persuade 
the Crown within the year? 


Tue City (seated)—Aye! 

Trumpets sound “City” theme. A Page advances -from right, ascends the 
steps and presents the Charter (scroll) to THe Crry, He turns at once and 
descends, going off right. 


Tue City (rising)—Hearken to the Royal Charter! (Unrolls the 
scroll and reads.) “George the Second by the grace of God of 
Great Britain ffrance and Ireland King defender of the faith 
etc. To all to whom these presents shall come Greeting. Whereas 
our Loving Subjects of our Town of New Brunswick and Land 
thereunto adjoyning in our Province of New Jersey by their 
Humble Petition praying for our Royal Grant to Incorporate 
the ffrecholders Inhabitants of the said Town of New Bruns- 
wick into a body Corporate and Politick being Willing to pro- 
mote trade Industry rule and good order amongst all our loving 
Subjects in granting their reasonable request in that behalf de- 
clare that henceforth the said bounds shall be called known and 
distinguised by the name of the City of New Brunswick. In 
Testimony Where of Wee have caused these our letters to be 
made Patent & the Great Seal of our said Province of New 
Jersey to be hereunto affixed & the same to be entered into the 
book of Register or Record in our secretary's office of our said 
Province WITNESS our Trusty & well beloved Jno. Mont- 
gomerie Esqr. Our Captain General and Governor in Chief of 
our Provinces of New Jersey and New York on this thirtieth 
day of December in the fourth year of our Reign & in the year 
of our Lord Christ one thousand seven hundred & thirty.” 
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THE STATE AND THE NATION (rising, and with arm m upraised )— Haak 
to thee, O City of New Brunswick! 
The trumpets sound again the “City” theme. 

THE City (pointing below)—See yonder, the First meeting! The 
Common Council is in session! (The three figures sit.) 


EprsopE 3.—First CoMMON CoUNCIL MEETING 


Place—New Brunswick 
Time—December 30, 1730 


CHARACTERS 
Thomas Farmar, Mayor and Clerk of the Market....Carl R. Woodward 
Jamies Huds, Recorder accccinccsstanbudacnranaitan Herbert W. Reuszer 
Aldermen: 
NOCD LUC scssssicsconkitecet ccskctasitin aera John P. Tompkins 
Dally Harerman.iaciwanhincauiseuess patna G. Maynard Stoothoff 
WY Siligaty, CheeSesna th ss ss-sisanenvsseesobenieniindviniplentobeniaith John Ernest McConnell 
Batata Do wid cr assis ice scchatardon Nnngeisentantbecd ess prea Frank S. Welker 
Ree Orie 5 VV 811 iad S O00 csi sseccistpceandoneh ddseieunesssiescuas mane W. K. Harris 
Assistants : 
PORT CL MOMS iad eter saessnteicen tswacic nite ete centcar ee eee ee H. H. Marshall 
COPE LV Gorheess.ycctindcisct Aitedscreine dha caeeenir ee William B. Crouch 
Minnie “Voorheesiactaticis snail caces, Woke: eae tL Re a Peter Jordt 
Henry. Longiield nic ihe Ce el Percy L. Van Nuis 
William, Williamson... dtsuiaeniieat ciel bee C. W. Roberts 
Jolin: Van ‘Diy lee. its scsatativstesoeeseiiioc een Shc cteiae teed ate aes H. M. Biekert 


The members of the Council enter right and left hurriedly, There is loud 
talking among them. When the lights are full up, ihe Mayor and the Recorder 
are seen upon the platform, the latter being seated behind an old wooden table. 
The Mayor pounds his gavel several times before the members take their seats. 


Mayor—The Meeting of the Common Council of New Brunswick 
will come to order! The Recorder will call the roll. 

The Recorder calls the roll of Aldermen in alphabetical order, then Assist- 
ants in the same order, the Mayor’s name being called last. Each responds with 
the word “Present.” 

Mayor—We are met for the first time as a governing body under 
royal charter. Officers of the City have been duly appointed and 
confirmed and sworn into office. It is now important that such 
ordinances and regulations shall be passed as to insure the safety 
and well-being and protection of all the Freeholders and inhabi- 
tants of this new corporate body. Motions are now in order. 

Davison—Mr, Mayor. 

Mayor—Mr. Davison. 
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Davison—I move the adoption of the following ordinance: “Be it 
ordained that a fine of three shillings shall be levied upon each 
member of the Council for absenting himself from a meeting 
thereof and that all said fines shall be dispensed in aiding the 
poor of the city.” 

Cort VoorHeEs (excitedly)—Mr. Mayor, three shillings is not 
enough. It should be five. 

Mayor (sounding gavel)—What shall it be? 


A Shout of “Three” is almost unanimous. 


Mayor—It is agreed than that it shall be three shillings? All for it 
— will say, “Aye!’’ 
Loud Shouts of “Ayes!” 
Mayor—Against ? 
Cort VoorHEES AND MINNE VoorHEES (shouting)—Nay! 


Mayor—The motion is carried for a penalty of three shillings for the 
members who absent themselves without good reasons. ( Gavel.) 


LoncrigeLD—Mr. Mayor. 
Mayor—Mr. Longfield. 


LoncrreLp—Mr. Mayor, I wish to propose the following ordinance : 
“Be it ordained that the market place under the court room be 
and is hereby appointed to be the publick market place of the 
city and that all flesh, poultry, eggs, butter, cheese, herbs, roots, 
fruit, etc., that shall be exposed to sale on the Market days in 
any other place in this city than in the Publick market aforesaid 
shall be forfeited to the poor of this City.” 

HacERMAN—I second the motion. 

Mayor—lIs there debate? If not, all for it will say “Aye.” (Chorus 
of “Ayes!” Against (There 1s no response.) The ordinance is 
passed. ( Gavel.) 

CHEESEMAN—Mr. Mayor. 

Mayor—Mr. Cheeseman. 

CHEESEMAN—Mr. Mayor, I move the adoption of the following ordi- 
nance: “Be it ordained that from henceforth no Hay, Straw, 
Shingles or Shavings of Wood be laid within Sixteen foot and 


six inches of any Chimney in this City under the penalty of ten 
Shillings for Each offense.” (Cries of “Second the Motion.” ) 
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Mayor—lIs there debate? (Pause.) All for it will say “Aye.” (Chorus 
of Ayes.’) Against? (No response.) The ordinance is passed. 
( Gavel.) 

Mayor—Mr. Voorhees. 


Cort VoorRHEES—I move the adoption of the following ordinance: 
“Be it ordained that there be assessed and levyed on the Inhabi- 
tants of this city the Sum of twenty pounds towards the support 
of ye poor of sed City, to be Levyed on Reall and personable 
Estate of the Inhabitants.” 

Mayor—lIf there is no objection to this means and amount to be 
used by the poor of the City, I declare the ordinance passed. 
(Pause. There 1s no response. Gavel.) 

LAWRENCE WILLIAMSON—Mr. Mayor, I move the adoption of the 
following ordinance: “‘Be it ordained that the Constables of this 
City from Time to Time make Strict Search and Enquiry after 
all Strangers that shall come and reside within this City and 
give a list of their Names to the Mayor that examination may 
be made and Order taken to save the City from Charges.” 

Cort VooRHEES AND MINNE VoorHEES—Second the motion. 


Mayor—Is there objection to this ordinance? (Pause. There is no 
response.) It is passed. ( Gavel.) 

OUKE (excitedly, without addressing the Mayor)—“Be it ordained 
that Messrs. Ouke and Dirck Schuyler do prepare an Ordinance 
to prevent children from playing on the Lord’s Day, and that 
it be presented at the next meeting.” And another ordinance, Mr. | 
Mayor. “Be it ordained that the Bell of the Court House shall 
be rung for the Dutch Congregation until they are provided with 
a bell of their own.” 

Mayor—Members of the Council, you have heard the ordinances 
submitted by Mr. Ouke. What action will you take? 

OuxkEe—I move that they be passed. 

Van Dyxe—Second the motion. 


Mayor—All for these ordinances will say “Aye.” (Chorus of 
“Ayes.”) Against? (Pause, no response.) The ordinances are 
passed. (Gavel.) 

LoNGFirLD—Mr. Mayor, I move the Common Council do now ad- 
journ.(Chorus of “Second the Motion.”) 
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‘“Mayvor—lf there is no further business, the Council is adjourned! 
(Gavel.) The lights go out. The members extt left. 


Trialogue 


Tue Crry (seated)—New Brunswick grows! Ten years pass. Seven 
hundred fifty souls are here. Homes go up, the stage coach 
rumbles through to Trenton, mills are built, trade flourishes. 


The seeds of industry are sown! Now a prophetic hand points toward 
New Brunswick’s industries of years to come! 


THE State (seated)—Aye! Now is New Brunswick the inspiration 
for new charters, and ere long Burlington, Elizabeth, and Tren- 
ton become her sister cities. 


Tue Ciry (seated)—The City grows in piety, in charity, in tolerance. 
Freedom of worship holds sway among her people. New churches 
lift high their spires. All creeds find welcome. The love of God 
and fellowman beats strong in all hearts. 


Tue Nation (seated)—And into your midst comes Whitefield, bold 
and eloquent. 
Tue City (seated)—On way from New England south to Georgia, 
Whitefield rides along the Highway. Thrice he stops in New 
Brunswick. Eight thousand souls come from far and near to 
hear this man of God! 


Tue State (rising)—I hear them coming now! 
Tue Ciry (rising and pointing)—I see them! They are here again. 


Tur Nation also rises, and with THe State and Tue City, looks upon 
the scene below. When Frelinghuysen speaks the figures sit. 


FOURTH ACTION—THE MEETING OF THE FAITHS 


Place—New Brunswick. 
Time—Sunday, April 27, 1740. 


Historrca Nore—The early settlers were of strong religious tradition. 
They soon had their churches, the Dutch Reformed 1703, the Presbyterian 1726, 
the Protestant Episcopal 1742. Early notable ministers were Theodorus Jacobus 
Frelinghuysen of the Dutch Church, and Gilbert Tennent of the Presbyterian 
Church, leaders in the Middle Colonies of the Great Awakening, George White- 
field was with them at times and preached in New Brunswick on conspicuous 
occasions, 1739-40. 
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CHARACTERS 
Rev. Mr. George Whitefield (Church of England)........ Richard G, Mills. 
Rev. Mr. Theodorus Jacobus Frelinghuysen, 

COGIC ATOR IEG ) cites. csasecs kal saniodhav ek tneeele Dr. Eugene S. Griggs 
Rev. tir, Gilbert: Tennent... i.0:iccsaseenieenenes Herbert W. Reuszer 
Revoir JOnt Fowl td oasis v1 5<<0ssc0/sceb dps secehayetecneman aces J. Henry Wild 
Rew. Mr, Willian -F erent; (0: ..csss0cs-cusencecseale sees Dr. Cordie J. Culp 
Re AAROE ESCM INIA Tt nk sacs oak vsaten snaoecensninsaseuncigeettend ate me H. V. Van Deursen 
Zella Beekman (his wife) ........sscssssssssscssessssesseees Mrs. Robert W. Crawford 
Dare CRE YORE acct ecensnn tenes dees konasiblev ces ee Anna M. Waelde 


Hearers of many faiths. 


As the lights go up, there are seen from all sides, people entering the 
Field. Most of them have Bibles with them. There is a subdued murmur as of 
suppressed religious excitement, The people move toward the platform center. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (addressing the people from the platform)— 
Beloved! Mr. Tennent and Mr. Rowland have gone to meet Mr. 
Whitefield at Amwell and escort him here. I expect them at any 
moment now. While we await their coming, let us sing. 


Mr. Frelinghuysen leads in the singing of the long metre Doxology: 


“All people that on earth do dwell, 

Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice; 

Him serve with mirth, His praise forth tell, 
Come kneel before Him and rejoice. 

“Know that the Lord is God indeed; 
Without our aid He did us make’— 


A Woman’s Voice (shouting and pointing off right)—They are 
coming ! 





Enter right Mr, Whitefield, Mr. Rowland, and Mr, Tennent mounted, They | | 


ride up to the platform. Rowland and Tennent dismount at once. Men advance 
and lead horses: off right. 


FRELINGHUYSEN (from the platform, reaching up to shake hands 
with Mr. Whitefield)—Welcome again, Mr. Whitefield, to New 
Brunswick. I rejoice that the Lord has preserved you on your 
journey to the colonies to the south. 


WHITEFIELD—He has been more merciful to me than I deserve. 
My heart is joyful, Mr. Frelinghuysen, to come to your City 
once more. (He looks out over the vast crowd.) How New 
Brunswick increases! This is the third time I have been in your 
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midst and upon each visit many more people come to listen 
to the Blessed Word. (Again Whitefield looks out over the 
crowd; then looks down upon the low platform. He turns to the 
three ministers.) 1 would that I might stand upon something 
higher than this platform, that I can look into the faces of all 
the people, and that as I preach the multitude can hear my 
voice. 





A Man’s Voice (shouting from among the crowd)—We'll get a 
cart for you, Mr. Whitefield! 


A group of men run out right, and drag in a cart which they place in front 
of the platform. While this is being done Whitefield dismounts. A man leads the 
horses off right. 


Enter left while cart is being dragged on, Peter and Zelia Beekman, with 
three young boys and two girls. They push their way through the crowd. Mrs. 
Beekman carries the younger girl, a babe, in her arms. 


WHITEFIELD—It moves my soul to see gathered together here in 
New Brunswick, so many men and women of diverse faiths. 
Mr. Tennent tells me that in this great throng are those of the 
Church of England, Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed, Quaker, 
Calvinist, and Huguenot faiths. Oh, you are all one in the Lord 
Jesus Christ! My text today is from Numbers XXIII :23. “Ac- 
cording to this time it shall be said of Jacob and of Israel what 
hath God wrought.” (He exhorts.) 


Toward the end of the sermon, a woman, overcome with religious fervor, 
screams and goes into a swoon. Friends quickly quiet her. Whitefield pauses, 
turns and speaks to Frelinghuysen, and then resumes and closes his sermon 
at once, 


FRELINGHUYSEN (rising)—Let us sing a hymn—St. Anne’s. 
The audience sings: 


“O God our Help in ages past, 

Our Hope for years to come, 

Our Shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal Home. 


“Before the hills in order stood, 
Or earth received her frame, 
From everlasting Thou art God, 
To endless years the same.” 
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Rev. Mr. Tennent now pronounces the benediction. The people crowd around 
Whitefield to shake his hand. 


Two women push their way to the very front and hold up their babes. 
One is Zella Beekman, the other, Marie Cortelyou., 


Mrs. BEEKMAN—Mr. Whitefield, I pray you, baptize my child. Her 
name is Margareta Holland Beekman. 


Mrs. CorTELYou—And mine, too, Mr. Whitefield. Her name is 
Jeanne Cortelyou. 


WHITEFIELD (to the two women)—The Lord bless you both, and 
your dear babes. Follow me and I will do so. I love not only 
children whose parents have gone to the Great Beyond, such as 
I have in my Orphanage in Georgia, but all babes with good 
mothers to care for them. 

Whitefield walks away, followed by the two women, and goes out left. 

Slowly the lights dim as the people disperse. 


Trialogue 


THE City (seated, reflectively)—New Brunswick! To the summons 
of the Spirit, Brunswick has made response. To the call of 
Learning it now gives heed. Though ravages of war are close 
at hand, a college is founded. Henceforth, in our midst, Edu- 
cation thrives. Though student soon must lay down book and 
take up gun, who will gainsay that such a scholar a better 
soldier made! 


Tue Nation (seated)—A college in New York called King’s is 
now to have a consort. 


THE STATE (seated)—In this, a neighbor colony! 
Tue City (rising)—And its name is QUEEN’S! 


Tue Nation and THE STATE rise and bow in salutation to THE Ciry. 


FIFTH ACTION—THE FIRST COMMENCEMENT 


Place—Queen’s College. 
Time—October, 1774, 


HistoricAL NotE—One of the few colleges of the colonial time was located 
at New Brunswick, Queen’s College. The ministers and laymen of the Dutch 
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Reformed Church in New York and New Jersey secured a charter for it from 
George the Third, November 10, 1766, and the Trustees after long considera- 
tion chose this city as the place for it. It began its work in 1771. The first Presi- 
dent was the Rev. Jacob Rutsen Hardenbergh; the first Tutor was Mr. Frederick 
Frelinghuysen; the first Commencement was in 1774, with one graduate, Mat- 
thew Leydt. Queen’s College is now Rutgers University. 


CHARACTERS 
Hendrick Fisher, President of the Board of Trustees....Robert Crawford 
Rev. Jacob R. Hardenbergh, President of the Day........ A. Hardenbergh 
Rev. Johannes H. Goetschius, 

Secretary, Board of Trustees....sesesssssssserersersersessersens John H, Raven 
Matthew Leydt, First Graduate.....ssssssecssssssssssrsnensessrsesenee Vinton Smith 
Domine Leydt....cncsossnerocsensen-saisorerasencocaserssntcnnnnstasenssencsnennssoasessenants C. E. Deems 

Junior Class: 
David Anmaty cescvssessoscassuccsecsossnsensenecsnssnsennsnseunonsssnsenncnssnecessonnconense Alfred Bentall 
Michael BeSt...co-siscecsscsesesssoscrcsnstennneassnenencnocnsannedeonensescrectan Donald F. Cameron 
Jasper Farmatt..scsssssssssssssssesseeeceecsnsseessecnsnnanssiocesnnnesseserssne Chester C. Chilton 
Peter Kimble......ccsssssseepssssonssocsssesssnssneensensensnsenncnsensoancancesess Millard M. Gifford 
Abraham Schenrck.....ccsssssccssssesssssereseensessasessnesnennennennsee William A. Heydorn 
Henry Harris Schenck, Jr esscsceccssssesssscsccnnccnscscessonnsasennecnssennensess Donald Hicks 
Jolin H. Schenrck...cscssssssesssssceeceennnssnssssersennnnnanssssssserennnnnnnssse Paul R. Hunter 
James Schurerman «..sssccsssssssssseseesesssssesenssnnnnnnnnnnsnsnnsnnnnnnrenggnneseeeee% M. Kozicky 
John Stagg, Jrccsvsssscocsssesssnsssecseesssnssecesennennsssecesscnsnnasserees J. H. MacDonough 
Isaac Stoutemberg.......-.sscsssssccsssessonscenssrssenesenscansnnecnsocnneenscnnsegseeenet Floyd Nagel 
Jolin Van Dykee.escccccsssssssesseseeceensssssnsnnaseesennnnrennnnnanssssecoesseen Abraham Pepling 
Sarnttel Vickers....ssssoesssecsssessnseessescensrssssssesconnanncnnennscnneenssnese Edward Swartout 
Tsaac Vredenburge...sssssssssscscnsccsossorsensernsnsecsesenssaencerscenecnerseraes oe John Tysse 
John Walll...ssscsssseccccssssececessnnerescesnnnesccnrnnnsssscnnsnanssscensnns Henry P. Wackerbarth 
Sophomore Class: 
Simeon De Witt...n.-orssecscccosssssvsssvesesssecsvsoasattunsccrsesgsnerscseese Robert H. Graham 
- Freshman Class: 
Folin Bogart...ocesccecseserecssnssnssuunssssscscosecesecceeneereescenanaanenansts sss D. Ackerman 
Re seVaohets Aris it actestse- nn stosnerssnvescondeeresuctovascsoccnnnvvennnensneyes evonasenasseeserr N. Baird 
Tutors: 
Frederick Frelinghuyset........essesssssessssersseesnenseneenetees Henry P. Schneeweiss 
Folin Taylor cccccscosssnnvasnnsssssnesnssseeeceoterteereescnnreenenensnnsennsanensstengi(ett Charles Hale 


As the lights go up, Hendrick Fisher, Hardenbergh, Goetschius, Leydt, 
Taylor, Frelinghuysen, and Matthew Leydt are seated upon the platform. 
Standing in front are the student and the Commencement audience, 
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PRESIDENT HARDENBERGH (rising)—Let us pray: “Jehovah, Lord 
of Hosts, preserve by Thy full Divine blessing, the most rever- 
end fathers, their families, and all the people who are here 
gathered together, that they may advance Thy Kingdom by their 
faithful service to this college of learning and seat of piety and 
that now and in the days to come they may reap their Eternal 
reward of grace in Thy name, Amen.” 


Let us sing, “Praise to God, Immortal Praise.” 


“Praise to God, immortal praise, 

For the love that crowns our days; 
Bounteous source of ev'ry joy, 

Let Thy praise our tongues employ; 
All to Thee, our God, we owe, 

Source whence all our blessings flow. 


“As Thy prospering hand hath blest, 
May we give Thee of our best; 
And by deeds of kindly love 
For Thy mercies grateful prove; 
Singing thus through all our days, 
Praise to God, immortal praise.” 


PRESIDENT HARDENBERGH—I have now to introduce to you the Senior 
Class of Queen’s College, admitted by the honorable Board of | 
Trustees to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. I am, however, 
sensibly affected, that I cannot promise so respectable an Audi- 
ence better entertainment. 

I have not a number of candidates to introduce to you who by 
variety of gifts and performances might entertain your curiosity 
and improve your intellectual faculties. I have only one, Matthew 
Leydt, this young gentleman being the only person that entered 
the class which is now to commence at the opening of this semi- 
nary, and has alone gone through the several degrees of literature 
to prepare for a Degree. (He places the diploma in Matthew 
Leydt’s hands. Applause.) 

MatrHew Leypt (advancing)—Op den eersten promovatie dag van 
Queen’s College sta ik her aleen, ootmoedig en tegelykertyd met 
trots, om de eerste diploma to ontvangen, welk door deze jeudige 
school gegeven wordt. Ik ben niet ongevoelig voor de toewyding 
en opoffering van u, curatoren, welke er in geslaagd zyt, om 
eindeliyk door taaie volharding de koninklyke goedkeuring te 
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verkrygen. Ten zeerste ben ik dankbaar voor het gezonde 
onderwys en de hoogstaande bezieling van u, drie leeraren, die 
gedurende drie jaren my den weg der waarheid en der deugd 
hebt bekend gemaakt. Moge ik waardig leven overeenkomstig 
- hetgeen gy my hebt onderwezen, en moge na jaren, ja zelfs na 
eeuwen, eene menigte hier staan als myne opvolgers, waar ik 
nu slechts alleen sta, de eerste zoon van deze jeudige Alma Mater. 

In hoc gradu primo Collegi Reginae cum humilitate et superbia 
ut unum diploma a Collegio infante premum concessum accipiam 
solus sta. Stadium et sacrificium, O Curatores, quae per annos 
arduos perseverantia Chartam Regiam obtinuerunt, eraviter . 
sentio. Pro scientia profunda, pro ingenio eximio vestrum magis- 
trorum trium, qui per annos tres mihi viam veritatis virtutisque 
docuistis gratiam refero. Utinam vitam mihi praeceptam merito 
ducam, et per annos, etiam secula, mulitude in magno processu 
stet qua primogenitus matris juvenis almae solus sto. 

On this first Commencement Day of Queen’s College, with 
humility and pride I stand alone to receive the one diploma first 
granted by this infant college. [ am not insensible of the de- 
votion and sacrifice of you, the trustees, that persisting through 
arduous years finally secured the royal charter. I am deeply 
grateful for the sound learning and high spirit of you, the three 
preceptors, Mr. Hardenbergh, Mr. Frelinghuysen and Mr. 
Taylor, who through three years have made known to me the 
way of truth and virtue. May I worthily live the life which you 
have taught, and through the years, yea centuries, to come may 
a multitude stand in great succession were I stand alone today, 
the first born son of this young Alma Mater. (Loud applause.) 


PrEsIpENT HARDENBERGH—Let us sing the Old Netherlands Hymn. 
“We Gather Together to Ask the Lord’s Blessing.” 


“We gather together to ask the Lord’s blessing, 
He chastens and hastens His Will to make known. 
The wicked oppressing, cease them trom distressing, 


Sing praise to His name, He forgets not His own. 


“We all do extol Thee, Thou Leader in battle, 

And pray that Thou still our Defender will be. 
Let Thy congregation escape tribulation; 

Thy name be ever praised—O Lord, make us free.” 


PRESIDENT HarpENBERGH— The benediction will be pronounced by 
the young man’s father, Domine Leydt. 
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Domine Leypt (advancing)—AIl praise and glory to God. Amen. 
The lights dim as the people slowly go off right and left. 








Trialogue 


THE STATE (seated, and leaning forward )—lIn the dim light do I not 
see a group of men moving? (He leans further forward, as the 
lights slowly come up.) They seem tense and earnest. 

THE Nation (seated, and leaning forward, as voices below become 
louder )—I, too, see them. (Listens.) It is the voice of Protest! 

_ Tue City (seated, and leaning forward)—Verily, yonder are the 

representatives of this colony. They are here upon the High- 

way on the twenty-fifth day of July in the year Seventeen hun- 
dred and seventy-four. It is the Provincial Convention! (The 
lights go up. The sound of a gavel is heard.) Hark! The meet- 
ing opens. (Point below.) See! Yon man with gavel in hand is 

Hendrick Fisher! Behind the desk sit William Paterson and 

Frederick Frelinghuysen—high in the councils of City, State 

and Nation—both worthy citizens of New Brunswick. 


SIXTH ACTION—REVOLUTIONARY TIMES 
Eptsope 1.—ProvrincraL CONVENTION 


Place—Court House, New Brunswick 
Time—July 21, 1774. 


Historica Note—New Brunswick was early and vigorous in the new 
patriotic movement. Its location, the character of its people, its leaders and 
its spirit, made it a central place of the Province in the making of the new 
nation. The initial Provincial Convention was held here in 1774. In the War 
it was on the highway of the armies. Washington was here on notable occasions, 
among them the Fourth of July, 1778, after the Battle of Monmouth, and 
August 31, 1781, at the uniting of his forces for march to victory at Yorktown, 
The British under General Howe occupied the city from December 1, 1776 
to June 22, 1777. 

CHARACTERS 

Hendrick Fisher, Presidentaquet on Robert C. Crawford 

William Paterson 

Frederick Frelinghuysen 


Henry C, Berg 


} MECTELALICS + 4: cue Joseph T. Duffee 


Delegates 


Before the lights go up, low voices are heard upon the Field. The lights 
now reveal upon the platform, the President and S ecretaries. Small groups are 
earnestly talking, 
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PRESIDENT (sounding gavel)—The Provincial Convention here 
assembled at New Brunswick will come to order. These are 
grievous times. The Colonies are in danger, our liberties are 
threatened. It is not the time to delay in our action. Let us pro- 
ceed to business. ( Gavel.) 


AzaRIAH DUNHAM—Mr. President. 
Presipent—Mr. Dunham of Middlesex County. 


DunHAM—On yesterday a Committee of Delegates was instructed 
to prepare certain Resolutions. I beg leave to report for said Com- 
mittee and place the resolutions in the hands of the Secretary of 
this Convention. (He does so. Delegates shout “Read them!” 
“Read them!” “Let us hear them.’ etc. The President raps for 
order. ) 


PresipeENt—The Secretary will read the First Resolution. 


SEcRETARY (rising)—‘“We think ourselves warranted from the prin- 
ciples of our excellent Constitution, to affirm that the claim of 
the British Parliament . . . to make laws which shall be binding 
on the king’s American subjects, and particularly for imposing 
taxes for raising revenue in America, is unconstitutional and 
oppressive, and which we think ourselves bound in duty to our- 
selves and our posterity, by all Constitutional means in our power 
to oppose.” 


Cries from the Delegates of “We agree to that, Mr, President!,’ “I move 
it be passed!,” “Hear! Hear!,” “Vote! Vote!,” etc. 


PRESIDENT (pounding with gavel)—The Delegates appear to be in 
accord. The Resolution is adopted. (Shouts of approval from the 
Delegates, and cries of “Read the next Resolution!” “Go on, 
Mr. Secretary!’’) | 


PresIpENT (to Secretary )—Proceed, Mr. Paterson, with the Second 
Resolution. 


SEcRETARY—‘“Resolved that it appear to us to be duty incumbent 
upon the good people of this Province to afford some immediate 
relief to the many suffering inhabitants of the town of Boston. 
Therefore, the several County Committees do now engage to 
set on foot and promote collection, without delay, throughout 
their respective counties; and that they will remit the monies 
either to Boston, or into the hands of James Neilson, John Den- 
nis, William Ouke, Abraham Hunt, Samuel Tucker, Dr. Isaac 
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Smith, Grant Gibbon, Thomas Sinnicks, and John Carey, whor 
we do hereby appoint a Committee for forwarding the same tc 
Boston.” (From the Delegates come cries of “Hear! Hear! 
Hear!’ “Let us do it!” “Let us help Boston!” etc.) ? 


First DELEGATE—I move the passage of this Resolution. (“Cries of 
Second the Motion!’) 


PRESIDENT—AII in favor say “Aye.” (Shout of “Ayel’) Against 
It is unanimous. (Gavel.) Boston will receive our generous aid 
(Delegates shout “Read on, Mr. Secretary!” “Let us hear the 
next Resolve!’ etc. Gavel.) Mr. Paterson, read the last Rese 
lution. 


SECRETARY—“Resolved that James Kinsey, William Livingston, Johr 
DeHart, Stephen Crane, and Richard Smith Esqs. shall be the 
Delegates to represent this Province in the General Continenta 
Congress to be held at the City of Philadelphia on or about 
the first of September next . . . to determine with the deputies 
from the other Colonies upon all such prudent and lawful meas- 
ures as may be judged most expedient for the Colonies im 
mediately and unitedly to adopt, in order to obtain relief fot 
an oppressed people, and the redress of our general grievances.” 
(Cries from the Delegates of “Hear! Hear! Hear!’) 


PRESIDENT (pounding with gavel)—Gentlemen, are the Delegates 
named by your Committee satisfactory to you? (Cries of “Aye. 
Aye!’ “Vote! Vote!” etc.) All in favor will say “Aye.” (Loua 
chorus of “Ayes.’) Against? The vote is unanimous. (Gavel.) 
Is there further business? 


SECOND DELEGATE (shouting)—Mr. President, I move we adjourn 
(Cries of “Second the motion!’’) 


PRESIDENT—It is moved that we adjourn, but let each member be 


prepared to meet again at a moment’s notice. The Convention is 
adjourned! (Gavel.) 


The lights slowly dim as members in earnest conversation move off righ 
and left. 





Trialogue 


THE City (standing)—Now comes the year seventeen hundred anc 
seventy-six. The people of New Brunswick, as is their custom 
gather in the market place. 
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EpisopE 2.—MaArKET Day 


Place—New Brunswick 
Time—July, 1776 


CHARACTERS 

eR Y OETA LL C81 SOIT li cnceiccony so adry Sesptephsns Syacecahesho Thane bosenees Ralph Heidingsfeld 
Dr, Moses Scott, Army Surgeon......c..ccccsccseeessserees George B. Robinson 
James Drake, Keeper, Indian Queen Tavern......William L, Schurz, Tr, 
Diispatehe) Rider eiaissseecesn-ncdsnsanssccchsttnrteluntabiensstsasteneesensatordane J. Kingsley Powell 
SUE os RIN cathe Va daphca etnias dips ap tsnenn- wivvaktbnavinstons Henry E, Lins 
MRR A TUE 8 12 5 CE orice cake nasantmcaphrvenn tabla vvcen<proonnpopevbonosaaniense Felice Werner 
Captain Taylor, Continental Company............::sesee Capt. Wm. B. Twiss 
Lt. James Schureman, Militia Company........ Lieut. Stockton B. Colt, Jr. 
PPRDDIELO WIL EOALINEL...0.-...cccacsessorsencoveensenessnenerensnnevanans William D. Dewhurst 
NV L'h AR eee Ra en SRSA RSPR REE EAR Ly ena aes Edith M. Schenck 
SAREE ASTUTE C8 ini cote vaca cnndesuviie-canvurroosese Alice Carpender and John Mifflin 
Cheesequake Creek Womal.............ssccscscsesseseseesssatenserses Mrs. Helen Warren 
Be See SAYA CUPL ce 15. dss sactglsl aky Seppo eaageeseree Milicent Rice, Alice Schureman, 
Robert Greacen, Joseph Porter, Jr. 

en emERTONTIN CES ACUTE Ed 25. 2c tes ecetnn dandcnh oven odbensosqqotestone Benjamin Erickson 
BN Oe ae sikh mada snagnsndantstsbennen ery Mrs, Eugene Agger 
EN OETA ROE ka 8 had dase chordie recap Virginia Wheeler, Bobby Ross 
CO OU og TG SE oe Ernest Heidingsfeld 
I yh are nuk an npennidaseencnseshvesvniepade Selma C. Erickson 
PTE OE err kegs sxcdgs ecnodacconddoden nove Mrs. Amy Heidingsfeld 
BERR SS Gs wee viene pe Ke cee p uscd William and Jack Zimmerman 
OES ST Tag Oe te int ocar se pepe a aie OR fr Oe ee Pee John Zimmerman 
Peete tacaa V BIT 1 DY KG cins sete. bas teasers tds ola Saacedanhensvactsccandbaradee Elizabeth Goepp 
Biyingstom Sister s.nieccepesisessesecsasanssienes ciessteseteneree snes Mrs. Ellsworth Church, 
Dorothy Bond, Elizabeth H. Mifflin 

PS OTASI Fcc ss nacre Wm. K. Atkinson, Ellsworth Church, Irving Demarest 
Lio?) ac pe Betty R. Young, Mrs. Robert C. Nicholas, W. G. Colby 
OTIS Seo oa ge) Re Se a Ce) Ae eS eee eae W. J. O’Rourke 
SR MNT HA LAP ECAC LOK bus 5 551k cobadeonastlesiacs ib ehci Pyeenind eisai handinny Ginn eee banes John Donnelly 
TNR ae ie a ra aks UT 2c Beak. sh veevaiediu dpeponnendpisncbucdond Ernest Levine 
NAN Mas koa de du otc weal g ects eee spmecarhanash.da cv vonneas Cptnniesnnodonvees oop Ray Mandell 
Peter eVie ee POG = OAC T ooo. vkccte vn cdnvacenahsnpspnsSeugnnshpannenaces F, Meredith Parker 
BPRS yp S 67s asia tees hi vicrgarnte ecwassazeparensnapinpededonsnnenssuanapssssotoAtenerserenys Jessie Steckel 


Farmers, townspeople, soldiers. 


The scene opens before daybreak, when farmers and their families arrive in 
old carts, in market wagons, on horseback, afoot, to sell their produce, goods, 
wares, etc. There is no light upon the field other than that which comes from 
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the lanterns on each cart. Greetings and conversation among the farmers and 
their families are heard. 

When the lights come up there are seen up Field, the market stalls. Soon 
townspeople appear on their way to market, An Indian, squaw, and children 
come on to sell their baskets and mats. Peddlers are seen, surrounded by bol 
adults and children eager to buy their wares. 

A woman drags on a baby wagon, Now a stage coach rumbles on its wa 
from Trenton to Elizabeth. Passengers alight. 

Enter right, a company of Continentals and one of Militia, amid cheering. 
They drill as the crowd looks on. Soon they exit right. 

Now a Dispatch Rider comes on from left. He rides to the center of the 
Field, and pulling up his horse with a jerk, shouts. 


DispaATcH RipErR—lIndependence! It is signed! It is signed! I tell 
you, it is signed! The Declaration of Independence was signed 
on July fourth. We are free! We are free! Free! Who'll take this 
packet? (Cries from the crowd, “Let Col. Neilson read it!’’) 

Town Crier’s DAUGHTER (running toward left and waving her arm 
and shouting )—Father! Father! Make haste; make haste! The 
Declaration of Independence was signed Thursday. Father, we 
are free! We are free! (The Town Crier comes running in with 
his bell.) Ring your bell and call the people! Ring your bell. 
(The Town Crier is confused. His daughter grabs his arm and 
starts him to ringing the bell as they move around the Field.) 





- Tremendous excitement prevails. The soldiers who have marched off, rush 
in pell-mell. Citizens pour on to the Field from all sides. Col, Neilson and Dr. 
Moses Scott come running in from right. The crowd shouts, “Here is Col. Neil- 


}?? 


son. Here he comes, Colonel, it is signed! It is signed! 


Cot. NEeILtson (confused )—What is signed? (Cries from the crowd, 
“The Declaration of Independence is signed, read it, read tt to 
us.’ The rider gives the packet to the Colonel.) 


A Citizen (shouting )—Get a box for Col. Neilson to stand on. 


Dr. Moses Scott (shouting)—Get my old wooden table from the 
house around the corner. (Several men run off right and soon 
come back with a table. The crowd is shouting to the rider, “Tell 
us more, tell us more!” ) 


RIDER (pointing to the packet in Col. Neilson’s hands )—It is all there. 
I'll let him read it to you. I haven’t time. I am on my way north 
so that they will get the great news in Paulus Hook, New York, 
and Boston. (The rider spurs his horse and rides off right. There 
are cries below from the people, “Read it, Colonel, read it! We ‘re 
ready to hear it!’’) 
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Cot. NEILSoN (now standing on top of the table)—‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of 
Happiness. (Cheers.) That to secure these rights, Governments 
are instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, ... That whenever any Form of Gov- 
ernment becomes destructive to these ends, it is the Right of the 
People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their Safety and Happiness ... (Great cheers.) We, there- 
fore, the Representatives of the United States of America... 
of these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That these 
United States, are, and of Right ought to be Free and In- 
dependent States .. . (Prolonged cheers.) And for the support 
of this Declaration . .. we mutually pledge to each other our 
Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred Honor.” (Cheers and 
tumult. ) 


There are cries of “Let’s burn the King’s Coat of Arms!” “Aye! Ayel 
Aye!,” “Burn it! Burn it!” Several men rush off right and bring on the Coat 
of Arms which is set on fire. The people sing “Yankee Doodle” as they march 
and dance around the fire waving their arms, throwing up hats, etc. A bell in 
nearby steeple peals forth, 

Now is seen upon the Stage, the figure of Betsy Koss, holding up the 
Country's new Flag, standing beside “The N ation.” The people stop singing and 
are spellbound. The Chorus sings, “We Thank Thee, O God, for Thy Abundant 
Blessings.” The people, with heads uplifted, recite in unison The Lord’s Prayer. 
The Chorus chants “Amen.” All heads are bowed. The people disperse quietly 
as the lights slowly dim, 


DRAMATIC PANTOMIME 


(a) The Conflict: Tyranny and Freedom 
(b) Dance of Victory 
Tue STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
During the Intermission 
The Chorus Sings “O Victorious People!” 


Trialogue 
The Gloria Trumpeters sound the “Nation” theme, announcing the second 


part of the Pageant. | 
From the direction of Monmouth, the sound of distant cannon is heard. 
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Tue City, THE State, and THE NATION stand. 

THE Ciry—A sound—a sound not far away! (Cannon. Long pause.) 

THE StatE—The noise of battle upon the soil. It comes from the 
south—near Monmouth! (Long pause, during more and louder 
cannon. Flash of gunfire and rising smoke are now seen.) 

THE Nation—Ah, the Travail of the Times—ten thousand men fight 
ten thousand more! A nation is in the making. May God bring 
victory to our arms! (Long pause. Cannon, but less loud. The 
distant sky is now red.) | 

Tue Citry—Who leads the Army on this day? 

Tue Nation—Greene, Stirling, Knox, Lee, Wayne, Col. Morgan 
and his Virginia riflemen, Lafayette—and Washington himself 
is near! 

Tue Crry—Victory then is close at hand! (Tense pause. Distant 
drums.) Hark! (Drums.) Drums! Drums! (Pause. Distant 
bugles.) Hark, I hear the bugles’ blare. 

THe StateE—The Army is coming! 

Tue Nation—lt is coming this way! 

Tue Critry—Another Drama upon the Highway! Who comes? 

THE STate—Hark! (Louder bugles and drums.) 

Tue Nation (exultantly)—It is the music of the Continentals! 

THE STATE—Once more upon New Jersey soil are sown the seeds 
of Liberty! 


EpisopE 3.—BATTLE OF MONMOUTH 


Place—New Brunswick 
Time—July 4, 1778 


Enter left, the Continental Army, headed by George Washington, Generals, — 
and Staff. The soldiers form a hollow square upon the field. Washington, with 
Generals behind him, moves to the center of the Field. Upon the halt of Wash- 
ington and Staff, and after the square is formed, the Band and Chorus sing 
“Hail to the Chief.” 


WasHINGToN—Officers and soldiers of the American Army you 
have just endured a tremendous battle in the midst of great 
heat. You have won a victory against the enemy’s best troops. 

Your behaviour could not have been surpassed. Let us celebrate! 
Today is the second anniversary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In honor of our noble and generous allies, 
into the hands of General Lafayette I place the celebration of 
the day. Marquis, take command ! 
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LAFAYETTE (advancing and saluting)—Commander-in-Chief of the 
American Armies, you do my country—La Belle France—great 
honor. Three cheers for my Comrade-at-Arms, George Wash- 
ington! (The Army cheers.) 

A Voice—Three cheers for Lafayette! (The Army cheers.) 

A PrivatE—Three cheers for the United States of America! 

GENERAL WayNE—And Victory! (The Army cheers.) 


Washington turns and is seen speaking to his Adjutant. 


ApyuTAntT (saluting Lafayette)—The Commander-in-Chief and Staff 
will sit in council at the White Hall Tavern, Albany Street. You 
will join them after the celebration. (Lafayette salutes.) 


Washington and the Generals leave the field, riding off left. 


LAFAYETTE (addressing the Army)—Valiant men of the Army, it 
shall be today a “feu de joie!” As I ride in front of the line 
be ready to fire, each man alone and immediately following the 
discharge of the rifle at his right. 


Lafayette rides down the Field to the extreme right, Bugles sound “Atten- 
tion!” followed by the command to aim. The rifles of all the soldiers are brought 
into position to fire. Lafayette rides around the hollow square, and as his left 
epaulet meets the eyes of each soldier, the latter fires his gun so that there ts 
a rapid sequential firing until all the pieces have been discharged. Lafayette now 
reins up in position in center of square. 


LAFAYETTE (to Army) Break ranks! 


As the soldiers rush out on all sides of the Field, cheering and waving their 
guns over their heads, off right is heard a salvo of thirteen guns. The Band 
plays “Jersey Blues” during the salvo. 


Trialogue 


Tur Nation (seated as in deep thought)—Three years pass, and 
freedom is not secure, though Washington has a plan to end 
the war. 

Tur State (seated, confused)—Where? How? 

Tue Crry (rising suddenly and turning to THe Nation )—Let me, 
O Srate, give answer! (Dim light on Field left reveals W ash- 
ington seated behind a table examining papers.) Look! (Points, 
as THe State and THE Nation quickly rise.) He is here in 
Brunswick! (Now the lights clearly reveal Washington and the 
three figures sit.) | 
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EprsopE 4—WASHINGTON AND DE Witt 


Piston ew Brunswick 
Time—August 29, 1781 





The lights reveal Washington seated behind a table, upon which are spread 
official papers, on upper Field left. 


WASHINGTON (coming out of his meditation)—The war must end! 
The decision was made last spring. Rochambeau approved my 
plan, then Lafayette, Governor Trumbull of Connecticut, Gover- 
nor Livingston of this state, Robert Morris—all agree that it 
should be done. 

De Grasse is on his way north with twenty-eight French 
ships. General Greene has prepared the way in the Carolinas. 
Over four thousand Frenchmen are only a few miles away, 
marching through Morristown. Tomorrow General Lincoln, 
with two thousand Continentals on their way south, will be 
here in Brunswick. (Pauses—reminiscently.) Brunswick! Six 
years ago I passed through this town on my way to Cambridge 
to take command of the Army, in ’75. Over yonder (points off 
right) on the hill above the river, Alexander Hamilton five years 
ago posted his battery and engaged the main Army while I re- 
treated to Trenton. I was here three days then. Soon Cornwallis 
and Howe came, and for seven months the British held this city. 
Into Brunswick we came to celebrate Monmouth, and to court- 
martial Lee. 

(Change of mood—with emphasis.) Lafayette and Wayne are 
now moving into Virginia with five thousand troops. Ah! Corn- 
wallis, we shall soon meet. Clinton would not fight our forces in 
New York this summer, and he still believes I mean to force a 
passage into the Harbor. I shall not! The Army and the people 
shall now learn my plans. The hour has come to let them be 
known to all! A decisive battle soon will be fought (rises) 
and the Americans will dictate the terms of peace! (Leans over 
and picks up the order from the table.) I shall now go down 
the Highway to Trenton to dispatch more orders, but (holds up 

_ the order) this one goes today while I am here in Brunswick to a 
son of Old Queen’s, my Chief Geographer, Simeon De Witt. 


The trumpets sound “Nation” theme. 
Instantly the scene blacks out, 
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Ture State (seated, leaning forward, and pointing below to right 
as the lights reveal De Wit) Look! ’Tis Simeon De Witt. 


Simeon De Witt is seen standing. He has in his hands, Washington's order. 


De WITT— 
“Brunswick, Aug. 29, 1781. 
pir: 

“Immediately upon receipt of this you will begin to Survey the 
road (if it has not been done already) to Princeton—thence through 
Maidenhead to Trenton—thence to Philadelphia—thence to the head 
of Elk through Darby, Chester, Wilmingon, Christiana Bridge. 

“At the head of Elk you will receive further orders. I need not 
observe to you the necessity of noting Towns, Villages, and remark- 
able Houses and places, but I must desire that you will give the rough 
traces of your Survey as you proceed on as I have reasons for desiring 
this as soon as possible. 

“Tam sir 

“Vr very Hbl Servt. 

“Go. Washington.” 
The lights dim slowly upon De Wiit. 








Trialogue 
Tue Nation (standing)—Now the prophetic vision of Washington 
comes to its full consummation in victory with honor at York- 
town. Follow a firm Federation of States and a glorious Con- 
stitution. 

Tue State (rising)—Which New Jersey was third among the 
Colonies to ratify! 

Tue Crry (leaning forward as THE Srate and THe NatION Sit.) 
__Then New Brunswick, lovely spot upon the Highway, catches 
the fancy of distinguished diplomat at the capital city. Comes 
now the Ambassador from the country which, in hour of need, 
lent generous aid—France! The Baron welcomes the citizens 
of our City at his home upon the Raritan. Behold festivities of 
great good will! 


SEVENTH ACTION—THE DE NEUVILLE BALL 
Place—Baron de Neuville’s Home 
Time—1815. 
HistoricaL Notre—The city was distinguished for its social life as well as 
for its high place in state, church, and commerce. Families before the Revolu- 
tionary War and after it were of wide social connection in the colonies. Houses 
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like Buccleuch and Ross Hall were scenes of much festivity. Baron de Neuville, 
French Ambassador to the United States, made his home here for about four 
years and at his departure with his family gave a very brilliant farewell Ball. 


‘CHARACTERS 
Baron Paul Hyde De Neuville, 

Minister Plenipotentiary from France... Edmond W. Billetdoux 
Baroness, De Netrvillecd Fi stoccssecedoeststevccs thc eee Julia B. Williamson 
Adrienne Mrs. K, Y. Kuhlthau 
Annette . His Daughters........ Margaretta Rice 
Jeanne Marie Cathers 
EALCINTG ss. cxvhlenpipresroicibel erect ceapanslidliaea diated athe cle ee Doris Lins 
Louis ' Charles Bonney 

' His Sogn... ka i ‘ 
Francois : { William R. Devine 


Guests: Frelinghuysen, Elmendorf, Scott, Livingston, Hardenbergh, 
Rutgers, Van Ness, Kirkpatrick, Schuyler, Neilson, Rouse, Jones, 
Adrain, Parker, Brown, Evans, Gautier, Romondt, Strong, Jane- 
way, Nevius, Demarest, Williamson, Holcombe, Dunham, Hude 
and other families. 

Orchestra 


When the lights come up there are seen upon the Field, right, an orchestra 
of six pieces. They are tuning their instruments. 

Enter right the Baron and Baroness engaged in conversation. They have 
not advanced far before three daughters, Adrienne, Anncite, and Jeanne come 
running in from right, laughing. Their parents stop and iook around. The girls 
are soon beside their father and mother. 


Baron (exclaiming)—My daughters! You were never lovelier! 
(The three curtsey.) 

ADRIENNE—We agree with you for once, father! 

BaroNness—But where is Lucinne? 

ANNETTE (looking off right)—Here she comes! 

LuCINNE (running in from right and pouting)—Why didn’t you 
wait for me, girls? 

Baron (advancing toward Lucinne and putting his hands upon either 
side of her head, kissing each cheek)—Ah, Lucinne, you are 
piqued. (Lucinne smiles.) Now, look at me, dear child. (He holds 
her from him and admires her from head to foot.) You are even 
lovelier than your three sisters! (All laugh.) 

V oices are now heard chatting and laughing at a distance off left. 


The lanterns, which are hung at intervals in two long lines, forming an 
avenue of lights among the irecs off left, shine forth, 








es 
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BARONESS (to Baron)—Our guests are coming. (To Lucinne) Go, 
4 Lucinne, and tell the musicians to play. 


LUCINNE (running to the orchestra and clapping excitedly)—Play ! 
} Play! Can’t you see they are here? (Points off left. The orches- 
4 tra plays.) 

Baron (to Adrienne)—Where are Louis and Francois? 

_ANNETTE AND JEANNE (looking off right and pointing )—Here they 
| come! | 

Enter right hurriedly, Louis and Francois. Lucinne, seeing her brothers, runs 
to them and, taking hold of their hands, with one on each side of her, she pulls 
them, running toward the other members of the family. 


Enter left the guests. All are laughing and chatting. They are greeted by 
” is passed. Louis and Francois 


the Baron and Baroness. Many a “bon mot 
quickly spy their favored ones among the other sex, greet and join them. 

| Enter right, a barouche with four elderly guests. They are joyously greeted. 
The barouche is driven off left. The Baron indicates to Lucinne to go to the 
musicians and tell them to change the music and begin a dance. Lucinne does so. 


LucinneE (stamping her foot)—We are going to dance now! Get 
ready to play another piece as soon as father says so. 

tting into position for a quadrille, At a 

he dance begins, with the Baron and 


i 
| In the meantime, the guests are ge 
dance, sounds of 


sign from the Baron the orchestra plays. T 
Baroness and their sons and daughters center. During the 


laughter ring out, The dance ends. 


Baron (advancing and extending his arms)—Mesdames et Mes- 
sieurs, on the eve of departure to my native country, I would 
7 like to propose this toast -—To the good people of New Bruns- 
f wick, among whom for five years I have made my home, whose 
E friendship I will forever cherish wherever in this world duty 
calls me. (He raises his arm as in a drinking attitude.) 
Baroness (advancing)—I, too, would like to propose a toast:—To 
the happiness and prosperity of the President of the United 
Biatest) 
Francois (interrupting) 
wife, the radiant mistress 0 


(Ail arms are uplifted.) 
Guest (advancing with upraised arm)—A toast now to Baron and 
Baroness de Neuville and. their charming family! (All arms are 
uplifted, as before, and cries are heard “To De Neuville! To 


De Neuville!” ) 





__And another, may I add, to his lovely 
£ the White House, Dolly Madison! 
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ANOTHER GUEST (advancing with uplifted arm)—Here is to the | 
glory of your country, Baron! Long may France and Ameri a 
be true allies! (Arms are raised as before, and shouts arise, | 
“To France! To France! To France!’) | 
The Band and Chorus now play and sing “La Marseillaise.” All stand quiet 

during the music, with the Baron and Baroness center. As the lights slowly dim, | 

the guests exit, right and left, amid laughter and merriment. 








Trialogue 


THE City (seated)—The City grows. Lo! railroad, steamboat, canal — 
are here. New Brunswick catches the thrill and impetus that 
give her vision of the years that lie ahead upon the Highway 
of her Hopes. | 

THE STATE (seated)—In ’49 the record shows that eager, hardy 
men go forth to see on western coast what brawny arm and 
iron spade can do to lift life’s burden and increase its wealth. 

THE Nation (rising)—These men, like others from the east, are 
those who sought not gold alone, but who in very going flung 
out the far-stretched arm across the plains and hills of our 
domain, and conquering Nature by their will and strength, in 
mighty drama linked east and west and helped to make the High- 
way of our Nation. 








EIGHTH ACTION—THE FORTY-NINERS 


Place—New Brunswick 
Time—February 7, 1849 


HrstoricaL Note—The discovery of gold in California made much stir in 
New Brunswick, A company was Organized under the leadership of-~ Dr. 
Augustus F, Taylor, and in the bark, Isabel, Captain Brewer, they made the 
voyage round the Horn and up the Pacific coast. They did not gain the wealth 
they sought, the members of the company scattered, and were soon on the way 
home. They played some part, however, in the expanding of the nation, and their 
library they gave to start the town library of Sacramento. 


CHARACTERS 


Captain Brewer, Master of Bark “Tsabel” hdgeacnt eae Harry W. Williams 

Dr. Augustus F. Taylor, President, New Brunswick-California 
Mining and Trading Company.........ssscsssecsssessss....1-€0n A. Campbell 

Isaac E. Van Gieson, Vice-President of the Company 

Henderson,’ The Cooeigae en Se Donald Campbell 

TAY sO DACEL.. <:.tcteyeue ao eee eee a oe poe ae William J. Hughes 
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R. P. Sinclair, Mate J. Cook 
John W. VanMiddlesworth R. M. Edmonds 
James Forman G. Sillcocks 
J. Van Nuis J. R. Grant 
Ww. V. S. Annin B. H. Low 
W. F. Viiet R. Low 
J. R. Hardenbergh J. C. Dunham 
Charles P. Stout P. Outkirk 
M. Caywood P, Suydam 
S. Letson G. D. Martin 
J. Kirkpatrick G. W. Reamer 
jr, O'Brien SF. Castner 
P. V. Fisher J. B. Dayton 
D. Abdill W. C. Kellum 
J. M. Caywood D. Swem 
ee rier yatt John R. Brewer 
W. Conover P. D. Elmendorf 
J. F. Suydam Cao. Doce 
A, Riley J. H. Van Derveer 
P. Davis Hellum, Dentist 
G. H. Martin McClelland 
W. Rowland Stewart 
T. Skillman Bob Mann 
M. Hoagland Rhoda 
Mrs. Augustus F. Taylor Janet 
May Taylor Susan 
Kate Taylor Kate 
Mrs. Taylor, Augustus’ Mother. Clara 


And Other Forty-Niners, Their Wives and Children. 


As the lights go up, enter left Captain Brewer, Henderson, the Cook, and 
a group of men, women, and children. The men carry sticks over their shoulders, 
with bundles attached to them. 


First Man (catching up with Henderson, the cook, as the men come 
on)—Well, Henderson, what are you going to give us to eat 
on the voyage around the Horn? 

HENpERSON— You're going to get good grub, boys—beef soup, roast 
beef, corned beef, hash, cabbage, turnips, potatoes, pickled 
beets! and for dessert some sugar-nutmeg-butter satice with a 
little sluice of brandy in it—coffee, tea, and plenty of water. All 
the salt junk you want and plenty of water! 

Seconp Man (seeing Dr. Taylor with medical case, and his family 
and others entering from No. 2)—Here’s Doc Taylor a-comin’. 
He is going to keep us all alive, if the sea don’t swallow us up. 
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First Woman (approaching Dr. Taylor)—Oh, Doctor, have you | 
got plenty of pills and medicine in that bag for all kinds of 
diseases—biliousness, scurvy, small-pox, chills and fever? 

SECOND WoMAN (advancing )—And pleurisy and chill-blains? | 

Dr. TayLor—I am taking so much medicine with us, that if there 
should be an epidemic here in New Brunswick of any kind while 
we are away, you would have to go over to Perth Amboy for 
your drugs! 





Enter left, another group of men, women, and children, 





THIrp WomaNn—Yes, Sunday morning on the ship, van Middles-) 
worth can read the Bible out loud. 

Mrs. Van MippLeswortH—Good Lord; John, I am forgetting to 
give it to you. (She takes it from the folds of her dress and 
passes it to him.) Here it is! 

Tuirp Man—And John can pray, too, when the chaplain’s wind 
gives out. 

Van MippLeswortu—Say, boys, I haven’t got enough religion in me 
to take care of all of you! (Laughter.) 

Jounny Dunnam—lI’ll do the singing on Sunday. 

FourtH WoMAN—You've got to sing a Sunday tune, Johnny! 

DuNnuamM—My wife’s been a-learnin’ me one. It goes like this: “While © 
shepherds with their flocks—(he flats, and the crowd laughs.) — 

Mrs. Bos Mann (to Mr. Mann)—Here, take this soapstone to keep 
you warm down ’round the South Pole, Bob. 

Mann—What you got to keep me cool on the Equator? (Laughter. ) 

Mrs. MANN—You can take off your red flannels then. (Laughter. ) 

Jimmy SpapER—Gee, wish we was sailin’ after the fourteenth of Feb- 
ruary! [’ll miss gettin’ all my Valentines! 





Several girls (Rhoda, Janet, Susan, Kate, C lara) rush forward and, grab- 
bing Spader, hug and kiss him, shouting. 





Ruopa (kissing Jimmy)—Here’s a valentine for you, Jimmy! 
JaNnetT—And I'll give you two! (Kisses him twice.) 
Susan—And three from me, Jimmy! (Kisses him three times. ) 
Kate (throwing her arms around Jimmy's neck )—And Jimmy, four 
from me! (Kisses him four times.) 

CLARA (hugging Jimmy)—Here are forty-nine from me! 
JimMy (swelled up)—Gosh! I feel better ! 

During the above scene there is much laughter and hilarity. 


Fourtu Man (looking off right)—Here comes Riley with his fiddle! 
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: Enter right, Riley. Cries of “Tune ’er up, Riley, tune ’er up!” 

Riley begins at once to play “Pop Goes the Weasel,” as he goes toward the 

center of the Field. The people dance. 

Dr. TayLor (advancing and speaking with deliberation )—Captain 

Brewer, (turns toward Brewer, who is at his right.) I guess we 
are about ready to start to New York. Do you know men (turn- 
ing to the Forty-Niners), 1 have been thinking that after all this 
great onward movement to the west is not only for Gold, but 
for God! It seems to be “a kind of special ordering of Provi- 
dence” to people the west and make this the biggest country 
in the world. 

Why, God Almighty put gold in the dirt away out on the coast 
just at the time that California is owned by us with the Treaty 
of Old Mexico almost before the ink is dry on it. The American 
Flag was raised over the great northwest territory in Oregon, 
and now with California under the Stars and Stripes, I tell you, 
boys, there is something bigger and better than gold for us. 
Weare going to help to make a great country by going out west, 
and the day is coming when the United States is going to stand 
first upon the earth! (Great cheering.) 

Capratn BREWER (addressing the Doctor)—Doctor, you and the 
men will find the Bark “Isabel” ready. She is two hundred fifty 
tons, and in good weather ought to make nine miles an hour in 
the water. After you all get your sea legs on, she should lay on 
the water like a duck. 

Younc Man (interrupting )—And according to the poet Byron, Cap- 
tain, she will “walk the water like a thing of life!” 

CAPTAIN BREWER (continuing )—It’s a long voyage around the Horn, 
boys, up to San Francisco. It may take us six months. Then on 
to Sacramento and the gold fields. If you are ready, I am, so 
kiss the mothers, wives, and young-ones good-bye, and let us 


be off! 
There are affectionate farewells as the women and children, clinging to the 
men folk, move toward right. 

RitEy—I don’t like all this weepin’. Can't stand it. Got to strike up 
a tune. (He plays “Listen to the Mocking Bird.” ) 

SixtH Woman (to her husband)—When you get out to sea, John, 
begin to write home so when you meet a vessel down around 
Cuba you can give her letters for us. 

Joun—lI’ll begin to write tonight, Jane. 

The lights slowly dim as all go off right. 
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Trialogue 

THE City (seated)—Close to two centuries are now behind our 
City. Commerce, Church and College lay their firm foundation, 
yet love of play, of sport, is in our hearts. The match of skill in 
brain and brawn finds deep root here. 

THE Nation (seated)—’Tis true, for on yon Field (points left) the 
first football game among the colleges of the world was played! 

THE City (quickly rising)—’Twas won by Rutgers! 


NINTH ACTION—THE FIRST FOOTBALL GAME 
CoACHED By ALLEN ComPTON 
Place—Rutgers College Field 
Time—November 6, 1869 


HistortcAL Notre—The present day supreme sport of the colleges, inter- 
collegiate football, had its beginning in New Brunswick at Rutgers. The game 
had been played for a very few years by the students here and by the students 
at Princeton when, in 1869, a game between the two colleges was proposed and 
arranged. It took place November 6, on the field across the street from Neilson 
Field, the scene of the present Pageant. Twenty-five men played on each side. 








The manner of play was quite different from that of the present day. The cap- 


tains were William J. Leggett and William S. Gummere, Rutgers won, 6 
goals to 4. 


CHARACTERS 
TT la a ee ce ae Joseph Makin, Ernest McMahon 
IAG. hic ainisaetad a eee ae Mathias Feldman, J. McAuliffe 
Rutgers: 
Captaitr Teepett:) os. ace eee ee hae ee Howard Abbott 
Goal Tenders his ei ee Sen eee Leonard Snedeker 
Princeton: 
Captain’ /Gummereriu ie! A eee eS Gordon Abbott 
Goal Tendésscirt.ak. asG eg Mh cee alan te Abraham Yellen 


As the lighis come up, the Princeton Team runs on to the Field. The men 
quickly remove their coats, vests, collars and neckties. Then follows the Rutgers 
Team, who do likewise. 

The game starts without any formalities. Princeton scores the first goal; 
Rutgers the second, 

The lights go out to show a lapse of time. 





Trialogue 
THE STATE (seated )—The teams fight on. The score soon stands four 
and four. To win, one team must kick two goals. (Lights sud- 
denly come up.) See! the teams play on! 


Rutgers quickly scores another goal; then a second one. The game is won 
by Rutgers six to four. 
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Trialogue 


Tue Citry—Now in the midst of the land there rose a great and 
good man; from lowly birth he sprung and grew to the fullness 
of the stature of manhood. The people honored and loved him. 
His call to duty that the Republic might be preserved New 
Brunswick heard! From her midst valiant men went forth, to 
win or die! And many there were who laid down their lives, but 
not in vain, for victory came, and vindicated was the cause of 
Lrserty and Union! 


TENTH ACTION—CIVIL WAR DAYS 
EprisopE 1.—LINCOLN 


Place—New Brunswick 
Time—February 21, 1861 


HistrorrcaL Nore—The city played its worthy part in the Civil War as it 
had played it in the Revolutionary War and as it was to play it in the Spanish 
War and the World War that were to follow. Soldiers went to the camp, to 
the field, and to battle. President Frelinghuysen raised on the college campus a 
flag given by the ladies of the city. Abraham Lincoln had stopped here on his 
way to his inauguration in 1861 and made a speech from his train. After the 
War President Andrew Johnson stopped with Secretary Seward, Secretary 
Welles, General Grant and Admiral Farragut, and made a notable speech on 
the “Oneness of the Nation.” 


CHARACTERS 
Abraham Lincoln, President-Elect.........sssecsssecsessseeserseeens Russell W. Giles 
John Van Dyke, Congressmati........s.sssrssssesseerersees Samuel D. Hoffman 
Populace. 


As the lights go up slowly, there are seen standing upon the rear platform 
of a railroad car decorated with red, white, and blue, Lincoln and Van Dyke. 
In front ts a great crowd of people. Just before the light is full up a voice is 
heard. 


CoNGRESSMAN VAN DyKE—.. . to present to you your next Presi- 
dent of the United States—Abraham Lincoln ! 


The cheering is tumultuous and prolonged. Hats go into the air, flags are 
waved and horns are blown. Mothers hold up their children to see Lincoln, who 
stands upon the platform looking gravely down upon the crowd and bows re- 
peatedly, His right arm is raised in an effort to hush the crowd. The tumult 
grows louder. Lincoln turns and is seen speaking to the presiding officer, who 
tries to stop the demonstration that Mr. Lincoln may speak. 
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A Man’s Votce—Three cheers for the next President of the United : 
States ! | 


Three mighty cheers are given by the crowd. Finally quiet reigns and Lin- 
coln advances to the edge of the platform. 


Lincotn—Ladies and Gentlemen of old New Brunswick: “I appear 
not to make a speech. I have not time to make a speech at 
length, and not strength to make one on every occasion, and 
worse than all, | have none to make. (Light laughter.) I come | 
before you to see and be seen, and as regards the ladies I have 
the best of the bargain, but as to the gentlemen, I cannot say 
as much. (Laughter and applause.) There is plenty of matter 
to speak about in these times, but it is well known that the more 
a man speaks, the less he is understood—the more he says one 
thing, the more his adversaries contend he meant something 
else.” (Laughter. ) 

ANOTHER VOICE (interrupting)—We believe all you say, Abe! 
(Laughter. ) | 

LINCOLN (resuming)—“TI shall soon have occasion to speak officially, 
and then I will endeavor to put my thoughts just as plainly as I 
can express them—true to the Constitution and Union of all the 
States, and to the perpetual liberty of all the people. (Great 
cheers.) Until I so speak there is no need to enter upon details. 
In conclusion, I greet you most heartily and bid you an affection- 
ate tarewell.” 

More cheers go up from the crowd. A woman’s voice shouts, “Three cheers 
for Abraham Lincoln.” They are given with a will. Lincoln bows, and as he 
continues bowing to the demonstration, the Band plays “The Red, White and 
Blue,” and the lights dim out. 


EPISODE 2.—_THE FLAG RAISING 


Place—Rutgers University Campus 
Time—May 13, 1861. 


CHARACTERS 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, 

President, Rutgers College,..........:cssssssses: Hon. Harold G. Hoffman 
Fon .G. B.A drains hee cea eee aa erie Edmund A. Hayes 
Messrs. Berdine . Raymond Gotthardt 
Wyckoff Student Song Leaders...... Robert Seveneer 
Smock Paul Simonson 


Professors, Students, Officials. 











> 
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F The lights go up and reveal a platform, with a tall flag pole behind center, 
_ upon which are standing Frelinghuysen, Adrain, members of the College faculty, 
and the three song leaders who lead the crowd in the singing of “America.” 





_ PRESIDENT FRELINGHUYSEN (advancing and addressing the people) 
—“We are gathered together, my friends, on a most solemn and 
important occasion. At a time when we were in full tide of 
national blessings, when our Country’s banner was cherished at 
home, respected and honored abroad, we find that seven sister 

states have separated from us and raised the armed hand of 
rebellion to overthrow the government . . . Secession is only a 
name gotten up to palliate treason. Why, if seven states can 
secede, what is to hinder one? Nay, may not Middlesex County 
secede from New Jersey, and New Brunswick from Middlesex 
County? The next thing will be that our very wives will be 
seceding from us. (Laughter.) ... The first cannon shot against 
Sumter struck the great heart of the American people, and that 
heart shall never cease beating until this wrong is avenged .. . 
We must fight! There is no alternative. Rebellion must be 
crushed and then we shall become once more a happy and united 
people .. . If any of you students feel it to be your duty to en- 
list in defense of the Union, your places will be retained in the 
student ranks, and of advanced classes will be permitted to 
graduate as though you had been present. (Loud, continuous 
cheers. ) 


Four young ladies are now seen advancing from left. They carry a large 
flag, which they hold by the corners. The crowd cheers as they advance to a 
position at the left of platform. 


Hon. G. B. Apratn (advancing and addressing the people)—“Ladies 
and Gentlemen, the women in 1861 are no less noble than in 
1776. The fair sex has not degenerated. It is still full of enthusi- 
asmn for their country’s honor. On behalf of them I now present 
this beautiful flag. Fighting under the Flag of the Union may 
the men of this College and of New Brunswick bring honor and 
lustre to their community. Some will fall, but their memories will 
be cherished and honored. But live or die, all will perform brave 
deeds.” (Cheers.) 


The young women mount the platform, Mr. Adrain takes the flag from 
them and presents tt to President Frelinghuysen. It is attached to the halyards 
and the President raises it to the top of the flag pole amid tumultuous cheer- 
ing and waving of handkerchiefs by the women, 
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The three song leaders, Berdine, Wyckoff, and Smock, advance and lead 
the people in the singing of “Rally ’round the Flag.” 


A Woman’s Voice (shouting)—Three cheers for the Stars and 
Stripes ! 
They are given with a will. 

SonG LEADERS (in unison)—Hip! Hip! Hurrah! 


The scene slowly dims as the people move away. The Band plays a patri- 
otic air, 





Eprsope 3—THE Boys Come Home 
Time—1865 
Trialogue 
Tue Nation (standing)—Now the Union calls for men to pre- 
serve the Nation; for women to bind up the wounds of the 
fallen. 
THE STATE (rising)—New Jersey heeds the summons. Eighty-one 
thousand men respond to Lincoln’s call! 


Sound of distant drums is heard off right. 


THE City (rising)—New Brunswick answers with seven hundred 
and fifty men and all her noble women. She gives Boggs to the 
Navy. At New Orleans he fights as Admiral and hero. ( Listens.) 
Hark! I hear the sound of drums. They are marching away. 
(Pauses.) Months, years pass. Mothers, wives, children grieve 
for husbands, brothers, sons gone to their eternal rest. (Male 
Chorus, unaccompanied, sings “Soldiers Rest, Thy Warfare 
Over.” Then are heard Taps by distant bugles. During the taps 
the three figures bow their heads.) “Fondly do we hope, fer- 
vently do we pray that this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. With malice toward none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphan, to do 
all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves, and with all nations.” 

THE Nation (standing)—Four years pass. The fate of the Nation 
hangs in the balance. Abraham Lincoln prays. His faith, his 
hopes are in God. Now Grant commands. He is victorious! Then 
Appomatox! The Union is saved! 


Distant drums and fife are heard off right. 
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_ Tue Crry (standing)—Hark, I hear the drums and fifes. They are 
on the Highway ! The boys of New Brunswick are coming home! 
Drums and fifes grow louder. Now, with tattered flag at head, the soldiers 
enter right, line up and face Tue City, THE STATE and Tue Nation. Bugle 
blows “Attention!” 


Tue Nation—Soldiers of the Union—our debt to you can ne’er be 
paid. Your reward is eternal. 


Roll of drums. Trumpets sound “Nation” theme. 


Tur State—New Jersey salutes her gallant men! 


Roll of drums. Trumpets sound “State” theme. 


Ture Crry—Men of New Brunswick, welcome home! You have 
earned the gratitude of your City. (Roll of drums. Trumpets 
sound “City” theme.) Your loved ones are here. Look! Go to 
them! 

The populace rushes on the Field. There are embraces, and fanuly groups 
of soldiers and citizens are seen on ali parts of the Field, The Chorus breaks 
forth into “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and soon all the people join in 
the Chorus. At the close of the Chorus, the lights slowly dim and both 
soldiers and people quietly move off right and left. 


EPILOGUE 
Tue Pact oF NEw BRUNSWICK 
Symbolic Figures and Groups 


Pe rN A kisa tee tee hos occ sccn diy ovcahaathprononnnavilemmectayediosennpensvvneds odbah George Cronin 
Shepherd. ....secsessessssssesssssessessssssssncensenscsnesnesnsenssnsnensennseseanecanennees Carroll Badeau 
ROR LU eS ed sg i deapri danctctereygeubcasbosounepaceagavenpyennstsiindine Ernest H. Webb 
Se oy horace bev ahi xed nap hq dnataedaauadonseosancverqusgesoveugenes Frederick J. Sickles 
Industry Pact Signer.......ccssssesesecesesssssssssensesensetensanensenceres Joseph Huegher 
Religion Pact Signer......:scssesesssesseeeenseetseneseenes Mrs. Harry W. Scruton 
Patriotism Pact Signer............ccsssseseeee Major General William Weigel 
Education Pact Signer .......cc:csccsescssessessessecseneesesensssenenenss Sarah O. Whitlock 
Rhythmic 
Industry Patriotism 
Religion Education 
Symbolic 
Industry Patriotism 
Religion Education 


Banner Bearers, Symbol Bearers, Torch Bearers, Pages. 
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The lights reveal the Stage, with its wide steps, deep levels, Datses, and — 


Watch Towers of Industry, Religion, Patriotism, and Education, In center, 
second level, is a large table covered with a gold cloth. Upon this rests The 
Pact of New Brunswick. 

The figures of The City, The State, and The Nation are upon the Daises. 
A Gloria Trumpeter stands in each one of the Tower niches. 


Tue City (rising)—O, My people! Gifts of great goodness are 
yours! You have seen the deeds of the past. You have heard its 
words of wisdom. Yet in the living Present we work, and play, 
and trust, and hope, as into the Future we move. What of it? 
Oh! let the spirit of the Toiler, the Teacher, the Shepherd, and 
the Sentinel—guardians of all things that shall endure—stir our 
souls and guide us on. 


The Trumpeter in the mche of the Watch Tower of Industry sounds the 
“Industry” motif. Instantly a light upon the capitol of this Tower reveals the 
figure of the Toiler. He grasps a large wheel. 


THE ToILer (from the Watch Tower of Industry)—There is dignity 
to Labor, and it has Integrity to maintain. Upon this Tower I 
will stand to watch over this fair City, and see that those who 
labor worthily shall neither despair nor be destroyed. Industry 


shall turn the wheels of a new order. There is Joy in Work. 
Behold! 


Enter a group of young women, cach carrying a wheel, who, in rhythmic 
movement, portray “Industry.” The lights dim on the figures upon the Daises. 
The dance ends. 

The Trumpeter in the niche of the Watch Tower of Education sounds the 
“Education” motif. Instantly a light upon the capitol of this Tower reveals the 
figure of the Teacher. He holds under his arm a large book, 


THE TEACHER (from the Watch Tower of Education)—And what 
is man without a Mind to think, to plan, to seek the Truth—to 
know that Education is LIFE? Over the City I will ever stand 
to guard against all untruth. There is Zest in Education. Look! 


Enter a group of young women who, in rhythmic movement, portray 
“Education.” The lights dim on the figures upon the Daises. The dance ends. 

The Trumpeter in the niche of the Watch Tower of Religion sounds the 
“Religion” motif. Instantly a light upon the capitol of this Tower reveals the 
figure of the Shepherd. He holds in his hand a crozier. 


THE SHEPHERD (from the Watch Tower of Religion)—By day and 
by night I will be near my people who love, worship, and adore 
their God. Upon this Tower shall I stand watch that neither 
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malice nor bigotry shall enter into the City. Meekness, patience, 
tolerance, and good-will shall abide in your hearts. Rejoice and 
behold, as now in praise they dance! 


i Enter a group of young women who, in rhythmic movement, portray “Re- 
ligion.” The lights dim on the figures upon the Daises. The dance ends. 
Now the light shines upon The City. 


THE City (listening and looking ahead)—I hear the tramp of march- 
ing hosts! (Rises.) They come—the forces that have builded 
our City: INDUSTRY, EDUCATION, and RELIGION. They 
come! They come!! They come!!! 


The Trumpeters sound the combined themes of Industry, Religion, and 
Education. To the music of “Land of Hope and Glory” and “Onward Chris- 
‘tian Soldiers” played by the Band, the Symbolic Groups of Industry, Education, 
and Religion begin their entrance from right and left and march on to the 
Field. . 
The first to enter is the Industry Signer, accompanied by two Symbol 
f Bearers and two “Industry” groups. They move up the Field in two columns, 
extreme right and left, and come to a halt facing the Stage. 

The second group to enter is the Education Signer, accompanied by two 
Symbol Bearers, and two Education groups. They, too, move on and up the 
Field and come to a halt, facing the Stage on the inner side of the Industry 
groups. 

The third to enter is the Religion Signer, with two Symbol Bearers and 
‘two Religion groups, that likewise move up the Field and come to a position 
on the inner side of the Education groups. 

All of the groups are headed by Banner Bearers and Pages. Pennants of 
‘red, green, gold, the respective colors of Industry, Education, and Religion 
are held aloft. 

The Trumpeter in the niche of the Watch Tower of Patriotism sounds 
the “Patriotism” motif. Instantly a light upon the capitol of this Tower reveals 
the figure of the Sentinel. He holds a sword. 

THE SENTINEL (from the Watch Tower of Patriotism )—Soldiers 
| of Service, both in war and in peace my sword held high will ever 
shine! (Raises his sword.) It is drawn from the Scabbard of 
Loyalty; of Devotion to Principles that make us a free and 
honored people. Upon this Watch Tower of the City I will 
stand, loyal and vigilant. Hark! Look! Lights of Loyalty come 
: forth! 

| Enter a group of young women with torches, who, in rhythmic move- 
ment, portray “Patriotism.” The lights dim on the figures upon the Daises. 
) ‘At the end of the dance, this group divides into equal numbers, moves down 
| the Field, halts and flanks the two Religion Symbolic groups. 
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A distant sound of drums and bugles is heard, and from dowm the Field 
enters the Patriotism Signer with two Symbol Bearers, followed by a panoply 
of flags and contingents from military organizations. They march up the Field 
between the flaming torches and come to a halt directly opposite the center Dats. 


Tue City—Watchers upon the Towers—the hosts of the City have 
heard your summons and have come. The Pact of New Bruns- 
wick is there! (Points to the Great Table upon the second level.) 
Command them this day to sign and seal the Covenant of High 
Purpose and Firm Resolution! 

Tue ToiLer (from the Watch Tower)—In the name of Honest In-~ 
dustry, advance and sign! 

The Industry Trumpeter sounds the motif. The Signer for Industry, with” 
two Symbol Bearers and escort of six torch bearers, marches up the steps to 
the Great Table. The Signer writes “Integrity.” The Symbol Bearers move to 
the base of the Tower of Industry and take position at either side, 


Tue TEACHER (from the Watch Tower)—In the name of Sound 
Education, advance and sign! 


The Education Trumpeter sounds the motif. The Signer for Education, 
with two Symbol Bearers and escort of six torch bearers, marches up the steps 
to the Great Table. The Signer writes “Truth.’ The Symbol Bearers move © 
to the base of the Tower of Education and take position at either side. 


THE SHEPHERD (from the Watch Tower)—In the name of Religion, 
joyous and courageous, advance and sign! 


The Religion Trumpeter sounds the motif, The Signer for Religion, with 
two Symbol Bearers and escort of six torch bearers, marches up the steps to 
the Great Table. The Signer writes “Faith.’ The Symbol Bearers move to 
the base of the Tower of Religion and take position at either side. 


THE SENTINEL—In the name of Patriotism, just and true, advance — 
and sign! 

The Patriotism Trumpeter sounds the motif. The Signer for Patriotism, — 
with two Symbol Bearers and escort of six torch bearers, marches up the steps 
to the Great Table. The Signer writes “Loyalty” The Symbol Bearers move 
to the base of the Tower of Patriotism and take position at either side. 

With no light upon the Stage other than that which comes from the flare 
of the torches, the Pact has been signed. There is no music during the signing. 
Tue City (with upraised arm)—The Pact of New Brunswick is 

signed ! ; 
THE STATE AND THE NATION (together)—We would bear witness 

to the Pact, O City! 
Tue Ciry—Then sign your names! 
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Tue State and THE Nation descend the steps and sign as Witnesses. 
Tue City descends the steps and attaches the Great Seal to the Pact. 


Two of the City Standard Bearers advance from right and left and attach 
the Pact to long staves and holding the Pact aloft, go down the steps and 
stand upon first level center. THE City has returned to her Dais, as have THE 
State and Tue Nation, As the Pact is raised aloft and carried to tts posi- 
tion, the Trumpeters play the Pact theme. Now all the people can see and read 
Tue Pact or New Brunswick, 

INDUSTRY giveth Power and Dignity 

INTEGRITY 

EpucaTION leadeth to Wisdom 
TRUTH 

RELIGION implanteth Devotion 
FAITH 

PATRIOTISM inspireth Courage 
: LOYALTY 

Tue TorLter—Men and women of Industry, what do you pledge to 
New Brunswick? 

Inpustry Group (with arms uplifted and banners raised high)—IN- 
(PEGKIPY ! 

Tue TEACHER—You, Guardians of Education? 

EpucaTIon Group (with arms uplifted and banners raised high)— 
To know the TRUTH! 

THe SHEPHERD—You, Hosts of Religion? 

RELIGION Group (with arms uplifted and banners raised high)— 
FAITH IN GOD! 

THE SENTINEL—Soldiers of Service? 

Patriotism Group (swords presented, flags dipped, saluting)— 
LOYALTY! 

Tue City (to Symbolic Groups)—Nobly spoken, my people! Let the 
acclamation of the City ring forth! 

Att Sympotic Groups (with uplifted arms and raised banners, in 
unison )—We rejoice in the Pact of New Brunswick! We pledge 
today and forever, Allegiance to our City’s ideals, Guardianship 
of her welfare, and Consecration to her service. (The Chorus 
chants “Amen.” ) 

THE City (pointing toward the trees behind her)—Yonder—for 
every Trade, and School, and Race, and Creed—lies the Future 
Glorious of our City. Are you ready for the forward march 
of New Brunswick? 
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ALL SYMBOLIC GROUPS (in unison with upraised arms and banners) 
—Aye! (To the music of “Our Fathers’ God is With Us, th 
groups led by the torch bearers and the Signers, march up th 
Field to the Steps. As they ascend they salute “The City,’ “Th 
State,’ and “The Nation” and in recessional move into the dis- 
tance. 


The lights dim upon the figures remaining upon the Stage: The City, 
The State, The Nation, Toiler, Shepherd, Sentinel, Teacher, Symbol Bearers 
Gloria Trumpeters. 


LETTERS AFTER THE ANNIVERSARY 
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CHAPTER XIV 
LETTERS AFTER THE ANNIVERSARY 


October 20, 1930. 
The Hon. John J. Morrison, 
City Hall, 
City. 
Dear Mayor Morrison :— 


Permit me to express to you and to the other Commissioners 
my sincere and very earnest appreciation of your unceasing interest 
and assistance in our now accomplished Anniversary Commemora- 
tion. From your first proposing of the event until the final action of 
it, you have been actively and happily associated with the enter- 
prise. The allowing of ample space in the City Hall for the use of 
committees, the excellent maintaining of good order in the city and 
of good appearance in the streets through the days of Celebration, 
the financial support so cordially given, and many personal courtesies 
have commanded my enduring gratitude. 


Believe me, 
Faithfully yours, 


W. H. S. DEMAREST, 


Chairman of the 
Anniversary Committee. 


In the Home News 


I wish to express my profound appreciation of the spirit of New 
Brunswick in the City’s Anniversary Commemoration. The eager 
interest, the complete cooperation and the unselfish personal service 
in it all have been beyond praise. It is impossible to name one by 
one the multitude who have united in the creating of this great 
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occasion. It will be impossible to thank one by one even all those 


who in special positions of responsibility and burden have wrought © 


so zealously and so successfully and so happily in the work com- 
mitted to their charge. It has been a most distinguished event to be 
held in lasting remembrance and I ask that each and all whose de- 
votion and effort made it possible accept this message of heartfelt 
gratitude. 

W. H. S. Demarest. 


Visitors to New Brunswick at the anniversary time, guests of the © 


city and friends of residents, are writing in high praise of the his- 
torical pageant and of the entire celebration program. 

Dr. Alexander C. Flick, New York State historian, has written 
the anniversary chairman: “During the past five years I have at- 


tended hundreds of state and local historical observances and am _ 
frank to say that in my judgment none of them excelled the one 


held to commemorate the 250th anniversary of the settlement of New 


Brunswick and the 200th anniversary of the granting of its charter. — 


The whole observance was admirably planned and successfully ex- 


ecuted. There was a completeness and balance about the arrange- 


ments which left nothing to be desired. May I extend to you per- 
sonally my congratulations upon the successful outcome and also 
thank you for the courtesies extended to me as a guest.” 

And again several months later: “I still recall with a thrill the 
great celebration you held last year in New Brunswick.” 

Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard University, historian 
and co-director of the George Washington 1932 commemoration, 
writes: “This is the first opportunity I have had to express my ad- 
miration and delight of the New Brunswick celebration. * * * I was 
carried away not only with the magnificent pageant and the pains- 
taking dedication of the markers, but with the spirit also of the 
social occasions * * * | shall carry as long as I live a sense of the 
life and hospitality and historic spirit of the New Brunswickers, * * * 
I have learned many things that are valuable for the work of the 
George Washington Commission.” 

Senator Hamilton F. Kean: “Thank you very much for the 
opportunity you gave me to attend and take part in the celebration 
at New Brunswick yesterday. I was sorry I could not accept your 
hospitality, which you so kindly offered, so that I could witness the 
pageant on Tuesday evening. I learned something about it. * * * 
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Recently there have been a number of similar events held in various 
sections, but I am of the opinion that the one at New Brunswick 
under your supervision was a most unique and outstanding one.” 

Senator David Baird, Jr.: “I enjoyed the luncheon coincident 
with the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the city of New 
Brunswick so much that I am doubly regretful of my inability to 
attend the entire celebration. It was a delightful affair.” 

Dwight W. Morrow: “I am erateful to you for the opportunity 
which I enjoyed of attending the luncheon in connection with the 
anniversary celebration at New Brunswick. All the time I was there 
I was experiencing a feeling of regret that I had not seen the pageant 
and other features of the celebration. It was very gratifying to hear 
the full measure of praise.” 

President Remsen B. Ogilby of Trinity College, Hartford: “I 
want to express to you not only the pleasure I had in being present 
at the anniversary celebration, but also the increased pride I felt in 
my birth place as a result of my visit. Certainly it was a privilege to 
be in touch with such a group of men as I met during my stay. Their 
ambitions for their city and their devotion for her welfare were a 
real inspiration.” 

Dr. Hamilton Schuyler, chairman of the Trenton anniversary 
committee: “I viewed the pageant last night which notwithstanding 
the rain we enjoyed greatly. It was a marvelous spectacle and reflects 
great credit upon those responsible for it.” 

John J. Cleary, of the State Gazette, Trenton: “A series of events 
that reflected the highest credit on the city and did honor to the public 
spirited people who had it in charge.” An editorial in the Sunday 
Times-Advertiser of Trenton, perhaps written by Mr. Cleary: “The 
old Dutch settlers would have been proud of their descendants as 
well in the spectacular pageant on Neilson Field as in the magnificent 
marshaling of an army of school children, the oratorical tributes which 
proclaimed the long line of fine achievements and the beauty and 
effectiveness of the notable civic and military display. New Bruns- 
wick takes rank as a progressive and prosperous town.” — 

David Lawrence Pierson, secretary of the New Jersey Society, 
Sons of the American Revolution : “T do not recall that I have ever 
attended an observance of a community anniversary which so 
charmed and inspired me as the one you arranged for the 250th 
year of New Brunswick’s existence as a city of our state. Indeed my 
warmest congratulations go to all of those who took part in the pro- 
gram of remembrance from beginning to end.” 
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Charles E. Dietz, president of the Passaic County Historical 
Society: “I might admit that I enjoyed the day, but it would not do 
justice to my judgment or feelings. What you and your committee 
accomplished is an education to all of us who were privileged to 
witness, a credit to you and every one in assistance, to your com- 
munity, and an inspiration to all of us who desire to undertake 
similar projects. Please accept our congratulations, extend them to — 
all concerned and my thanks both for the invitation and for your 
interest and trouble in producing the great lesson we carried away.” 

Mrs. Eugene J. Grant, president-general of the National Society, 
Daughters of the Revolution: “The memory of the very dignified 
and beautiful meetings remains with me and I congratulate you upon 
the complete success which crowned the undertaking.” | 

Mrs. Horace Hatton Smith, president of the National Society, . 
United States Daughters of 1812: “The committee under your guid- 
ance should be congratulated for the brilliant success of so gigantic 
an affair as this celebration at New Brunswick was. It was a fitting 
ceremony marking the rounding out of 250 years and one that will 
not be forgotten. It was a memorable occasion.” 

J. Lawrence Boggs, treasurer of the New Jersey Historical So- 
ciety: “It was a great affair, carried out with dignity and splendid 
spirit and with all the ear marks of a worthwhile function. May its 
influence have a lasting effect for uplift and culture among all the 
citizens of New Brunswick. * * * ] enjoyed all the parts that I was 
able to attend.” 

A. Van Doren Honeyman, corresponding secretary of New Jer- 
sey. Historical Society, expressing again his keen regret that he 
was unable to attend the celebration: “I hear it was the finest of the 
kind ever given in New Jersey.” 

Mrs. William Nelson, of the Woman's Branch, New Jersey His- 
torical Society: “I want you to know how very much Mrs. Cutler 
and I and our friends enjoyed the beautiful pageant last Tuesday 
evening. It was a stupendous undertaking involving much labor and 
artistic skill and its presentation proved how finely these and all 
other preliminary details had been cared for. We remained in the rain 
for nearly three hours and then came away very reluctantly. To you 
as chairman and to the hundreds of persons who made the pageant a 
delight both educationally and artistically we owe our thanks and 
deepest appreciation. It was indeed a beautiful success.” 

William B. Boyd, president of the Home News Publishing Com- 
pany: “I had the great pleasure of witnessing the pageant on Monday 
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evening and want to say that I have never in my life attended a 
more interesting and more marvelously executed performance any- 
where. * * * I don’t think I shall ever forget what a wonderful pro- 
duction it was, regardless of my naturally deep interest in New 
Brunswick. As a matter of fact, if I had seen this performance in 
any city anywhere I should regard it as a very marvelous and a very 
brilliant event, perfectly carried out with an intensity of interest on 
all sides which I have never seen equalled anywhere.” 


Gerard Swope: “Mrs. Swope and I thoroughly enjoyed our 
visit to New Brunswick and have spoken many times of your won- 
derful work. I think New Brunswick is tremendously indebted to 
you for the able, and may I say, lovely way in which the entire pro- 
gram was conceived and executed under your able direction.” 

Miss Margaret A. Jackson, secretary of the Huguenot Society 
of America: “I must congratulate you upon the wonderful celebra- 
tion you have lately had at New Brunswick—beautifully gotten up, 
wonderfully arranged and most successful.” 


Mr. H. J. Pascoe, special agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad : 
“T went out to see your parade yesterday. It was truly wonderful 
the display you had gathered together to celebrate the occasion. 
It was all so skillfully arranged and passed along in such an orderly 
manner. You and your committee are to be congratulated.” 


Miss Alice Kraft: “I wish to tell you how much I enjoyed re- 
hearsing the rhythmic movements in the Drama of the Highway. 
I feel that the girls from the college and high school did marvelous 
work and gave much joy and beauty to the people of New Bruns- 
wick. It was a great privilege to be director of the Rhythmic Spirit 
of the Drama.” 


And from citizens of New Brunswick: 


“The Anniversary of the Settlement of New Brunswick and 
the Bicentennial of the Granting of the Charter has meant so much 
to the community of New Brunswick that I wish to add my appre- 
ciation for the opportunities which have been afforded to the citizens 
of New Brunswick during these days. It is indeed a rare thing in this 
day for a community to have so faithfully reproduced the events 
in its history. The meetings of citizens in church and elsewhere, 
the exhibits and dramatic reproductions have been regarded generally 
as most important and impressive contributions. The community 
owes very much * * * because of the fidelity with which the past 


- was brought before us.” 
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“May I express to you my congratulations. * * * Throughout 
the four days | was impressed by the solemnity of the occasion and 
the splendid attitude shown by the whole community. * * * The clos- 
ing dinner at the Woodrow Wilson was a beautiful occasion—as 
fine a one as it has ever been my privilege to attend. I wish to extend 
to you my personal appreciation.” 

“Since the completion of our very successful celebration I have 
talked with many who were given the opportunity to perform some 
small part and I believe it is the universal feeling that it was a rare 
privilege to be permitted to serve. * * * I am sure that you must 
derive great satisfaction from * * * such a dignified and in every 
respect altogether high class celebration. I don’t see how it could 
have been improved.” 

“Congratulations on the magnificent way in which New Bruns- 
wick is celebrating the Anniversary.” 

“This is just a brief note to express my personal appreciation. 
* * * T am heartily glad that religion had the place of prominence 
and prestige which it deserved. The splendid success of the whole 
undertaking must be a source of great happiness and satisfaction.” 

‘Now that the smoke of battle has cleared, we wish to send you — 
our warm congratulations upon * * * the celebration, such a complete 
success. It seems to me that the result far exceeded the highest ex- 
pectations of all.” 

“Of the thousands of people in the city and country, perhaps 
only a few adequately realized the full import of the city’s celebra- 
tion until the event in all its magnitude * * * was enacted before their 
very eyes. What a picture * * * the parade on Monday afternoon. 
It exhibited so much of loyalty to the project and was indeed mar- 
velously planned and well executed. The procession was the best I — 
have ever seen, * * * The march of the children on Tuesday morn- 
ing * * * a picture not soon to be forgotten. And the Pageant! * * * 
The whole project was truly wonderful.” 

“Heartfelt thanks for four of the happiest days I have ever — 
spent. * * * The celebration was a grand success. Its results for 
good will be far reaching. The people on the street now speak more — 
pleasantly and the spirit of a fine community life has been re- 
kindled.” | 

“I have had it in mind to write you a brief note telling you — 
how much I enjoyed the New Brunswick pageant. We thought it 
quite the most remarkable thing of its kind we had ever been privi- — 
leged to see. The whole celebration was uplifting and inspiring.” 
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Letters, too, have come from some of those who gave the city 
much cooperation during the celebration. 

L. E. Thompson of the RKO Corporation: “The RKO Circuit 
is always happy and willing to cooperate in movements of this kind 
which affect the city as a whole, and it ig a matter ot a great deal 
of pleasure to us to know that the little we were able to do is appre- 
ciated, as expressed in your letter. I read with a great deal of inter- 
est in the newspapers the accounts of the celebration and I am 
sure it was a very successful affair all the way through.” 

Major J. H. Burns, of Raritan Arsenal: “Many thanks for your 
kind and generous letter of thanks for the assistance that Raritan 
Arsenal gave to the anniversary celebration of the city of New Bruns- 
wick. It was a real pleasure to all of us to render such assistance as 
we could. I would like also to extend my sincere congratulations for 
the pronounced success you achieved in planning, organizing and con- 
ducting this celebration. I believe that every one can justly be proud 
of the results.” 

Colonel W. W. McCammon, Sixteenth Infantry, Fort Jay, (To 
Col. Ralph McCoy) : “The members of the band report that, due to 
your careful preparation, they were well cared for during their stay 
in New Brunswick and from reports that some members of the band 
have made to me it appears that they have fully enjoyed themselves. 
Many requests are made for the services of our band and whenever 
possible I am of course always glad to provide them. It adds mater- 
ially, however, in maintaining the band at its standard to have the 
members looked out for as you have done. Please accept my thanks 
for your courtesy to the band and the battalion of the regiment on 
this occasion.” 

Capt. Morton W. Huttenloch, 102nd Cavalry Troop B, Essex 
Black Horse Troop, (To Col. Ralph McCoy): “Although we have 
paraded in Washington, Philadelphia, Boston and several New Jersey 
cities, we were never so well received as at New Brunswick on the 
13th. We were applauded all along the route of the parade. Every 
detail of your arrangements was covered. The troop appreciates par- 
ticularly the splendid lunch. We had a fine time and we hope that 
you won't wait two hundred and fifty years before you invite 
us again.” 

Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society: “At New 
Brunswick efforts never before thought of or attempted in that city 
were put forth, and the result is acknowledged by all who witnessed 
the various ceremonies, especially the parades of grown-ups and 
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children, and the pageant (which alone consisted of a prologue and 
twelve distinct acts and then an epilogue all staged by 3,000 par- 
ticipants) as the most remarkable seen in any State during the past 


spots. * * * Even the various and unique programs will long be 
kept in families as a memorial of a very rare four days of city 
history.” 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE HISTORICAL CARTOONS 


By GreorcE A, BRADSHAW 


HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of New Brunswick vividly 
‘ tells the story of the past. Printed originally in The New 

Brunswick Sunday Times as part of the preparatory plans 
for the 250th Anniversary of the Settlement of New Brunswick and 
the 200th Anniversary of the Granting of the Charter by George II, 
it commanded great interest and general desire to have it in perma- 


nent form. This booklet, therefore, was issued by the Anniversary 
Committee. 


NOTES 
Number 2—Prid(g)more’s Swamp was a name probably given to a small area 
of land, rather than to the settlement. 


Number 4—John Inian and ten associates purchased land, not eleven, he holding 
two of the twelve shares. 


Number 4—John Inian and associates purchased land running north from Long- 
field’s line, not “north to it.” 


Number 5—The stage coaches were placed in operation in 1737, not 1773. 
Number 10—William and Gilbert Tennent, not Tennant. 


Number 16—There were four other barracks in New Jersey, besides the one 
at New Brunswick. 


Number 16—The party marched up the street, not “down the street,” from 
the Indian Queen to the Whitehall. 


Number 18—Old College Hall stood at the present Monument Square at what 
was then the end of George Street. 


Number 19—In 1739, or earlier, Edward Antill built the historic house, later 
known as Ross Hall. 


Number 20—The insert in the third picture is of the Steamboat Hotel, which 
stood next door, south, to the Bellona. 
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DISCOVERY BY INDIANS 
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THE FAMOUS INDIAN TRAIL FROM ELIZABETHPORT 
TO THE FALLS OF THE DELAWARE CROSSED THE RARITAN 

RIVER WHERE NEW-BRUNSWICK IS NOW LOCATED, 
AT THE FOOT OF THE PRESENT HAMILTON STREET. 





BEFORE THE ARRIVAL OF THE WHITE MEN THE VALLEY 
OF THE RARITAN WAS INHABITED BY THE RARITAN 
INDIANS, A BRANCH OF THE LENNI~ LENAPE. 
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ee 16, 163° AAD VAN THIENHOVEN, SECRETARY 
OF NEW NETHERLAND, DEPARTED WITH AHUNDRED | 
MEN FOR THE RARITAN TO DEMAND SATISFACTION i 
FROM THE INDIANS FOR DEPREDATIONS COMMITTED | 
UPON WHITE SETTLERS ON STATEN ISLAND, PROBABLY THE. 
FIRST APPEARANCE OF WHITE MEN IN THE RARITAN VALLEY. 
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IN 1609 HENRY HUDSON IN THE HALF~MQDN DISCOVERED 
THE RARITAN RIVER WHILE EXPLORING THE 
COAST BETWEEN SANDY HOOK AND THE HUDSON. 
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THE PROPRIETORS AND EAST JERSEY 
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‘AMES, DUKE i shh WHO HAD RECEIVED THE 
PROVINCE OF NOVA CAESAREA FROM HIS- BROTHER,KING 
CHARLES JI, IN 1664 PRESENTED THE PROVINCE TO 
HIS FRIENDS SIR GEORGE CARTARET AND LORD JOHN 
BERKELEY. CARTARET BECAME POSSESSOR OF EAST 
JERSEY IN WHICH NEW BRUNSWICK IS LOCATED. 


ADVENTURERS FROM THE ee ane 
LARGER SETTLEMENTS APPEARED IN NEW JERSEY. 
ONE OF THESE NAMED PRIGMORE,OR PRIDMORE, 
LOCATED AT THE FUTURE SITE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
THE PLACE WAS FIRST CALLED BY HIS NAME. 
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FOLLOWING THE EXAMPLE 
: OF THE INDIANS, THE WHITE MEN CLEARED 
“THE FIRST WHITE SETTLERS FOUND AND PLANTED THE LAND.THUS BEGAN THE 
HE INDIANS RAISING THEIR CROPS ON THE | [INDUSTRY WHICH HAS PLAYED 50 IMPORTANT A ~ 
FERTILE CLEARINGS IN THE RARITAN VALLEY. | [PART IN NEW BRUNSWICK'S DEVELOPMENT. 
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SETTLERS AND TRAVELLERS AT THE FORD 
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IN 1675, WILLIAM EDMUNDSON, QUAKER. PREACHER, 
TRAVELING ACROSS NEW JERSEY BECAME LOST IN THE 
WILDERNESS AND VYAS COMPELLED TO RETURN TO THE 
RARITAN FORD TO LOCATE THE ROAD TO THE DELAWARE. 
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ABOUT 1678 GEORCE DRAKE BOUGHT A LARCE TRACT OF 


LAND ON THE EAST BANK OF THE RARITAN, OPPOSITE 
THE SITE OF NEW BRUNSWICK AND SETTLED THERE. 
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THE FIRST IMPORTANT TRAVELER TO. VISIT RARITAN 
FORD. 





HENRY GREENLAND, A DOCTOR BANISHED FROM | 

PISCATAQUA MAINE, 1673, SETTLED AFEW YEARS 
LATER ON THE RARITAN, AT THE EAST END OF THE | 
FORD AND OPENED AN ORDINARY OR TAVERN. } 
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(JASPER DANCKAERT, 







IN 1679 HE STOPPED AT GREENLANDS TAVERN. 
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CORNELIUS LANGEVELOT sr (LONGFIELD) THOMAS. 
LAWRENCE'S STEP-SON, ACQUIRED THE NORTHERN 
PART OF LAWRENCES TRACT AS FAR AS THE PRESENT 
LIVINGSTON AVENUE IN 1678,AND SETTLED IN WHAT 
15 NOW THE SOUTHERN PART OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


PR OPRIETORS 1300 ACRES ALONG THE WEST BANK OF THE 
RARITAN FROM SOUTH RIVER TO THE SOUTHERN PART OF 
THE PRESENT CITY. LAWRENCE DID NOT SETTLE HERE. 
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ON HIS RETURN TRIP IN 1677 DANCKAERT VISITED 
LONGFIELD AND FOUND HIM LIVING WITH AN INDIAN. 
HE NOTICED THAT LONGFIELD'S NEIGHBORS WERE 
BUILDING A VILLAGE. THIS FIRST MENTIONED 
VILLAGE WAS AT THE MOUTH OF LAWRENCE BROOK . 











| 1N 1681 JOHN INIAN 
ND ELEVEN ASSOCIATES PURCHASED LAND ON THE 
VEST BANK OF THE RARITAN IN TWELVE SECTIONS, SIX 
LESON THE RIVER RUNNING NORTH TO LONGFIELOS LINE, 
(AN TOOK THE TWO SECTIONS NEXT TO LONGFIELD. 
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TRAVEL IN COLONIAL DAYS 
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JOHN INIAN'S FERRY ESTABLISHED IN 1686, AND CIVEN | | 

THEFIRST TRAVELERS CROSSED THE | JEXCLUSIVE RIGHTS /696,WAS IN USE UNTIL THE BRIDGE 
RIVER AT THE INDIAN FORD WHICH WAS LOCATED BUILT, 1795. THE FERRY LANDED. AT THE FOOT OF ALBANY S| 
NEAR THE FOOT OF THE PRESENT HAMILTON STREET. THE BEGINNING TOWN WAS CALLED I NIAN'S FERRY Y 
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IN EARLY COLONIAL DAYS TRAVELERS 

CROSSED THE STATE ON HORSE BACK O 
IN WAGONS, BUT IN 1773, STAGE COACHES 
WERE PLACED IN OPERATION ON THE ROAD 
WHICH PASSED OVER INIAN'S FERRY. 













OUR COLONIAL CITIZENS ALSO 
TRAVELED VIA GIG, SHAY AND CHARIOT. 








TRAFFIC AND INDUSTRY 
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THE GRIST MILL WAS 

| AN IMPORTANT PART OF THE SETTLEMENTS EARLY 

FE ASTHE TOWN'S GROWTH WAS DUE TO THE GRAIN 
RODUCED IN THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY, IN 1735 

THERE WERE 6 MILLS IN THE TOWNSHIP , ONE AT THE 

ED BY COERT VAN VOORHEES 





THE GROWING TOWN ON THE RARITAN BECAME ONE OF THE 
GREATEST AGRICULTURAL DEPOTS IN THE NORTH, 
THE GRAIN FROM EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA AND CENTRAL 
NEW JERSEY WAS HAULED TO THE LANDING IN WAGONS 
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THERE THE GRAIN WAS LOADED ON SLOOPS WHICH 
‘Bore IT DOWN THE RIVER. MANY PROMINENT 
‘| CITIZENS OWNED SLOOPS IN THE FLEET 

| WHICH AT ONE TIME LINED THE RIVER FRONT 
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————— 
PROBABLY THE FIRST LOCAL 
WAS ON A SLOOP OWNED BY CAPT. RICHARD GIBB WHO J]. 
HAD A DOCK IN NEW BRUNSWICK, THE SLOOP BEARING | 
THIS NAME WAS IN COMMISSION BEFORE 1724. 
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THE COMING OF THE DUTCH 









IN 1730, A NUMBER OF DUTCH FAMILIES TRAVELED FROM ALBANY 
AND LONG ISLAND TO MAKE THEIR HOMES IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 







MANYOF THE NEW CITIZENS BUILT THEIR HOMES ON 
FRENCH STREET, THE LOWER PART OF WHICH THEY CALUED 
ALBANY STREET IN HONOR OF THEIR FORMER HOME. 


= 


OME OF THE DUTCH WERE EXCELLENT FARMERS AND THI! 
DUTCH FARMHOUSE WITH ITS LONG SWEEPING ROOF 
APPEARED ON THE FARMS AROUND NEW BRUNSWICK. | 
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IN 1730 FOURTEEN CITIZENS SIGNED 
A PETITION ASKING THAT A CITY 
- CHARTER BE GRANTED NEW BRUNSWICK 


IN THE NAME OF THE KING, GOVERNOR 
MONTGOMERIE GRANTED THE CHARTER IN 1730 
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THE CHARTER OF 1730 PROVIDED 
FOR A COURT HOUSE FOR THE MEETINGS OF THE, 
CITY OFFICERS THE BUILDING WAS STARTED 

IN 1732 BUT WAS NOT FINISHED UNTIL 174.2 


| THE NEW CITY WAS NAMED IN HONOR 
OF THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK, WHICH SHORTLY 
BEFORE HAD ACCEDED TO THE THRONE OF ENGLAND. 
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INTERESTING COLONIAL LIFE 
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BARRACK SPRING } 
ON CHURCH STREET WAS AN IMPORTANT PART 
OF COLONIAL NEW BRUNSWICK'S WATER SUPPLY 
PIPES MADE OF BORED LOGS WERE LAID FROM 
THE SPRING DOWN ALBANY STREET IN t80! 


LIKE OTHER COLONIAL PLACES NEW BRUNSWICK 
HAD ITS MARKET WHERE THE PRODUCE OF THE 
FARMS WAS SOLD TO THE.CITIZENS OF THE TOWN. 
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CARRIED THE MAIL TO NEW BRUNSWICK WHICH, IN 1753 
BECAME A STATION ON THE MAIL ROUTE BETWEEN NEW 


ORK AND PHILADELPHIA, THE LETTERS BEING LEFT AT | 
AT INNS ALONG THE ROUTE NEW BRUNSWICK | [THE HOUSE OF JAMES NEILSON. NEW BRUNSWICK WAS 


POSSESSEN A NUMBER OF EXCELLENT INNS. A DISTRIBUTION CENTER FOR 22 SURROUNDING POINTS. 


COLONIAL TRAVELERS WERE ACCOMMODATED 
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CULTURAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 'S 

EARLIEST CHURCH WAS THE FIRST DUTCH 
REFORMED CHURCH, ITS EXISTENCE 

IS RECORDED AS FAR BACK AS 1717 


JACOBUS SCHUREMAN 
WHO, HAD COME TO AMERICA WITH THE 
REV THEODOROUS JACOBUS FRELINGHUYSEN 
RAD A SCHOOL IN NEW BRUNSWICK IN 1720 
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AMERICA SHOULD NOT 
BE COMPELLED TO GO TO EUROPE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, THE 
REV. THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN IN THE WINTER OF 1755 LEFT 
HOME [N ALBANY AND RODE DOWN THE HUDSON VALLEY 
IRALLYING THE PARISHES IN SUPPORT OF HIS SCHEME FOR AN 
AIMERICAN COLLEGE, THE MMOVEMENT THUS STARTED LED TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF QUEEN'S COLLEGE IN NEW BRUNSWICK 





















AT THE HOME OF HIS eee 4 
BROTHER, REV. GILBERT TENNANT ON BURNET 
FAMOUS TRANCE OF THE REV. WM. TENNANT WHO SANK IN TO AFAINT 

AND APPARENTLY DIED, HIS PHYSICIAN PERSUADED THE RELATIVES, 10 
POSTPONE THE FUNERAL AND SEVERAL OAYS LATER TENNANT REVIVED 


HE FINALLY RECOVERED AND TOLD Of HIS EXPERIENCES AFTER DEATH” 
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BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 





THE NEW BRUNSWICK BARRACKS AT PATERSON AND 
GEORGE STS, WAS BUILT IN 1758 TO ACCOMMODATE 
BRITISH TROOPS IN THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 






TO BEAR THE NAME OF JERSEY BLUES. MANY OF ITS” 





IN 1770, THE PATRIOTIC MERCHANTS AND | 
RADERS OF NEW BRUNSWICK HELD INDIGNATION | 
MEETINGS TO PROTEST AGAINST THE STAMP ACT 
AND RENEW THEIR AGREEMENT TO RESIST THAT ACT:: 





PATRIOTIC FEELING WAS STRONG IN NEW BRUNSWICK AT 
AN EARLY DATE. ON OCT. 29, 1767, A GROUP OF CITIZENS 
HANCED IN EFFIGY ONE OF THEIR NEIGHBORS WHO 

WAS CONSIDERED A TRAITOR TO THE CAUSE OF LIBERTY. 

















FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR WAS THE FIRST ORGANIZATIONS 


























THE STORM BREAKS 
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THE PROVINCIAL CONGRESS MET-IN NEW BRUNSWICK 

JANUARY 31,TO MARCH 2, AND JULY 22 TO AUCLIST. 21, 1776, 

AND ON AUGUST 157 APPOINTED JOHN NEILSON COLONEL 
OF THE SECOND BATTALION /MIDDLESEXCOLINTY MILITIA 


GEORGE. WASHINGTON, WITH A MILITARY ESCORT, 
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IN THE FIRST YEAR OF THE REVOLUTION THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE- 
NEW BRUNSWICK RAISED TWO COMPANIES OF MILITIA | {WAS READ IN NEW BRUNSWICK TO AN ASSEMBLAGE 
UNDER CAPT. JOHN CONWAY AND CAPT. JOHN POLHEMUS.| [IN ALBANY STREET, JULY 9, 1776, BY COL. JOHN NEILSON. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, JOHN ADAMS ANO EDWARD.RUTLEDGE, 
APPOINTED BY CONGRESS TO ATTEMPT A RECONCILIATION WITH 
ENGLAND, STOPPED IN NEW BRUNSWICK, AT THE INDIAN QUEEN TAVERN 
ON THE WAY TO MEET LORD HOWE ON STATEN ISLAND IN SEPT. 1776. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON POSTED HIS BATTERY ON THE SEMINARY 
HILL ABOVE THE RIVER AND ENGAGED THE BRITISH WHEN THEY 
APPEARED AT THE CROSSING OPPOSITE NEW BRUNSWICK WHILE 
WASHINGTONS ARMY RETREATED DOWN THE ROAD TO TRENTON. 





/|OEC. 187, WHEN HE CONTINUED HIS RETREAT TO THE DELAWARE 
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WASHINGTON, IN HIS RETREAT ACROSS THE JERSEYS IN 17%, 
ENTERED NEW BRUNSWICK NOV. 28, AND STAYED HERE UNTIL 
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ON WASHINGTON HEELS AS HERETREATED, CORNWALLIS AND 
HOWE WITH THEIR ARMIES ENTERED NEW BRUNSWICK 
{DEC.S, 1776, AND OCCUPIED THE TOWN UNTIL JUNE 22, 1777, 
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THE BRITISH 


OCCUPATION 
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| WHILE THE BRITISH AND HESSIANS HELD NEW BRUNSWICK 
THEY HAD LITTLE REST, AS AMERICAN RAIDING PARTIES AND 
SHARPSHOOTERS ATTACKED THE BRITISH WHENEVER THEY 
DURING THE SEVEN MONTHS THAT NEW | LEFF THE TOWN, KILLING, WOUNDING AND CAPTURING SOLDIERS 
IBRUNSWICK WAS IN BRITISH POSSESSION, HESSIAN | | AND SEIZED THEIR HORSES, CATTLE AND SUPPLIES. THEY OFTEN 
ISOLDIERS OCCUPIED WHAT 1S NOW THE COLLEGE CAMPUS.| | FOLLOWED THE ENEMY TO THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE TOWN. 
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ON JUNE 25,1777, GENERAL WASHINGTON VISITED ON. JULY 4, 1778, WASHINGTON 
-INEW BRUNSWICK TO LEARN THE EXTENT OF THE DAMAGE WITH HIS OFFICERS AND THE ARMY, CAMPED AT NEW 
{DONE TO THE CITY DURING THE. BRITISH OCCLIPATION.| |BRUNSWICK AND RESTED AFTER THE BATTLE OF MONMOUTH. 
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LAST DAYS OF THE REVOLUTION 
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WHILE RESTING IN NEW BRUNSWICK INJULY'1778, 
WASHINGTON STARTED THE COURT MARTIAL OF GEN. 
CHAS.LEE WHOSE ACTIONS AT THE BATTLE OF MONMOUTH 
SPOILED WASHINGTON PLANS FOR A CRUSHING VICTORY. 
LEE WAS LATER FOUND GUILTY AND RETIRED TO PRIVATE LIFE. 
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CAPT. ADAM HUYLER OF NEW BRUNSWICK DID GREAT mae 0 
ENEMY SHIPPING IN THIS VICINITY. IN 1780, HE CAPTURED THE SLOOP 
SAVANNAH. IN APRIL 1781, HE CAPTURED A CLITTER OF 6-18 POUNDERS 
AND 10-9 POLINDERS. IN OCT. HE CAPTURED AND BURNED FOUR VESSELS 
AND A WEEK LATER CAPTURED A SLOOPAND TWO SCHOONERS, AND IN 
NOV, A SHIP WHICH RAN AGROUND AND WAS BURNED. WITH THE PRIVATEER 
“REVENGE HE CAPTURED THE CUTTER’ALERT AND ITS CREW. HIS 
NAVY" WAS FINALLY DESTROYED BY A SURPRISE NIGHT ATTACK 
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BRITISH CAVALRY UNDER COL. SIMCOE RAVAGED THE COUNTRY AROUND 
NEW BRUNSWICK OCT 25,1779. THE RAIDERS FAILED IN THEIR ATTEMPT 10 
CAPTURE GOV. LIVINGSTON, BUT DESTROYED PROPERTY, BOATS AND 
UPPLIES. THE DUTCH CHURCH ON THE RARITAN(NEAR MANVILLE) AND THE 
COURT HOUSE ATMILLSTONE WERE BURNED. CAPT. PETER VOORHEES WAS 
KILLED ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF NEW BRUNSWICK,AND SIMCOE, 
WOUNDED, WAS BROUGHT INTO THE TOWN A PRISONER. 


IN NEW BRUNSWICK, AUG. 29, 1781, WASHINGTON 
REVEALED THE FACT THAT HIS THREAT AGAINST HOWE 
IN NEW YORK WAS MERELY A FEINT, HIS REAL PLAN BEING TO ATTACK 


CORNWALLIS IN VIRGINIA, ON THE ABOVE DATE HE WROTE TO 
SIMEON DE WITT, GRADUATE OF QUEENS, CHIEF GEOGRAPHER, ORDERING 
A SURVEY OF THE ROADS FROM NEW BRUNSWICK TO ELK RIVER 
VIRGINIA, WITH ALL INFORMATION THAT WOULD AIO A 
SPEEDY MARCH BY THE AMERICAN ARMY ASSEMBLED 
AT NEW BRUNSWICK. THIS DECISION LED TO THE CAPTURE OF 
CORNWALLIS AT YORKTOWN AND THE WINNING OF THE WAR. 
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AT CLOSE OF 18TH CENTURY 
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IN 1796, FIRE DESTROYED THE BARRACKS BUILT AT. THE TIME OF THE 
ENCH AND INDIAN WAR ON THE BLOCK BOUNDED BY PATERSON, 
ORGE AND BAYARD STREETS AND ELM ROW THERE WERE FIVE 
RRACKS IN NEW JERSEY, AT TRENTON, BURLINGTON, PERTH 
WBOY AND ELIZABETH, FROM 1778 UNTIL THE FIRE THE 
RRACKS WAS USED AS A COURT HOUSE, CITY HALL AND JAIL, 

























THE FIRST BRIDGE AT ALBANY STREET, A WOODEN STRUCTURE 
BUILT ON STONE PIERS, WAS OPENED 10 TRAFFIC NOV.Z, 1795. 
IT WAS IN USE UNTIL THE RAILROAD BRIDGE WAS BUILT 
ABOUT 1838,WHEN [T WAS ALLOWED TO FALL INTO DECAY. 
IT WAS REBUILT, 1853, AND IN LSE UNTIL REMOVED IN 1893, WHEN 
THE PRESENT STONE ARCH BRIDGE WAS BUILT IN ITS PLACE 
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JOHN CROES, BORN IN POVERTY, AND TAUGHT T0 WRITE BY A 
DRUMMER BOY IN THE REVOLUTION BECAME A FAMPUS 
ERE. ENTERTAINED AT NEW BRUNSWICK, NOV.8, 1797, AT] {TEACHER AND MINISTER. FOR SEVEN YEARS, BEGINNING 
JE'INDIAN QUEEN'TAVERN THE PARTY MARCHED OOWNN THE 1801, HE TAUGHT QUEENS GRAMANAR SCHOOL, (NOW RUTGERS 









ESIDENT JOHN ADAMS, WITH MRS. ADAMS AND THEIR SUITE 


REET TO DINNER AT THE WHITE HALL TAVERN THROUGH LINES PREPARATORY SCHOOL). IN 1816 HE WAS CHOSEN THE 
CITIZENS WAITING TO SEE THE PRESIDENT AND HIS PARTY.| | FIRST PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL BISHOP OF NEW JERSEY. 
eo Ean 
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ON NOVEMBER 10, 1766, GOVERNOR WM. FRANKLIN, IN THE 
NAME OF THE KING, GRANTED A CHARTER AUTHORIZING THE 
ERECTION OF A COLLEGE TO BE CALLED QUEENS COLLEGE IN THE 
PROVINCE OF NEW JERSEY. A CHANGE INTHE CHARTER BEING 





DESIRED, A NEW CHARTER WAS GRANTED, MARCH 20, 17704 : 


QUEENS COLLEGE STARTED ITS CLASSES IN A BUILDING 
AT NEILSON AND ALBANY STREETS, NORTH EAST CORNER, 
WITH FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN.AS THE FIRST TUTOR 
THE COLLEGE GRADUATED ITS FIRST CLASS IN 1774. 









QUEEN’S COLLEGE 








AFTER SPIRITED COMPETITION BETWEEN HACKENSACK AND 
NEW BRUNSWICK, THE TRUSTEES, AT A MEETING MAY Z, 17TI, 
CHOSE THE LATTER TOWN AS THE HOME OF THE NEW COLLEGE 











WAS CARRIED ON IN THE OLD CHURCH OF THE NORTH BRANC tp 
AND LATER,IN THE VAN HARLINGEN HOUSE AT MILLSTONE. 
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QUEEN’S, THE SEMINARY AND RUTGERS 
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Od Cc allege Hall. 

















THE WORK OF THE COLLEGE 
WAS CARRIED ON IN THIS BUILDING FROM 1791, UNTIL 1795, 

WHEN THE COLLEGE COURSES WERE SUSPENDFD, AND THE, TRUSTEES 
GAVE THEIR WHOLE ATTENTION TO THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


THROUGH THE UNTIRING EFFORTS OF OR. IRA CONDICT i - 

THE COLLEGE WAS REVIVED, AND IN THE FALL OF 1808, THE ER aaa OF 
QUEENS WAS BEGUN ON THE CAMPUS GIVEN BY THE'HEIRS OF JAMES 
PARKER THE COLLEGE WAS TRANSFERRED TO THE.NEW BUILDING IN I8I1. 
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Hi 

| W! | Dr.John H. Livingston. 

THE REVIVED INSTITUTION WAS TO HAVE TWO 
PARTS, A LITERARY COLLEGE ANDA THEOLOGICAL 
COLLEGE, AND THE TRUSTEES INVITED DR JOHN H. 

LIVINGSTON TO BRING HIS THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

~ TrROM NEW YORK TO NEW BRUNSWICK HE ACCEPTED APRIL 10, 

_ |igio, AND OCCUPIED PART OF QUEEN'S. UNTIL 1856, 

COLLEGE AND SEMINARY OCCLIPIED THE SAME BUILDING 








Henry Rutgers 


DECEMBER 5, 1825, THE LEGISLATURE GRANTED THE 
PETITION OF THE TRUSTEES AND CHANGED THE NAME 
FROM QUEENS TO RUTGERS COLLEGE IN HONOR OF 
HENRY RUTGERS, CHURCHMAN, PATRIOT 

AND A FAMOUS PHILANTHROPIST. 
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DWELLING HOUSES IN COLONIAL DAYS 





BucCLEUCH. = > 
IN 1727 ANTHONY WHITE BUILT THIS SPACIOUS MANSION. HIS WIFE 
WAS A DAUGHTER OF GOVERNOR LEWIS MORRIS. GENERAL 
ANTHONY WALTON WHITE WAS THEIR SON. THE WHITE 
HOLISE HAD SUCCESSIVE DISTINGUISHED OWNERS. ABOUT A 
CENTURY AGO IT RECEIVED THE NAME BUCCLEUCH. WITH ITS 


LAND IT WAS GIVEN TO THE CITY BY ANTHONY DEY, ESQ, 








IN 1729, 

EDWARD ANTILL, LOYALIST, BUILT THIS HISTURIC HOUSE 
HIS WIFE WAS A DAUGHTER OF GOVERNOR LEWIS MORRIS. 
THE HOUSE HAS 1TS NAME FROM DR ALEXANDER ROSS 
WHO LATER LIVED THERE AMORE RECENT OWNER WAS MILES 
SMITH FROM ENGLAND WHO HAD A MILL AT THE LANDING. 
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GUEST NOUSE 






THIS HOUSE WAS BUILT BY 

HENRY GLIEST IN 1760. “ONE OF THE BEST STONE 
HOUSES IN THIS PROVINCE. GUEST WASA TANNER AND 
INVENTOR. HIS SONS SERVED NOTABLY IN THE REVOLUTION. | 
THE HOUSE WAS MOST RECENTLY OWNED FOR GO YEARS 
BY THE VAIL FAMILY, 1T NOW BELONGS TO THE CITY, 
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THIS MASSIVE STONE HOUSE AT THE LANDING 
NORTH OF THE RIVER, WAS BUILT BY CORNELIUS 
LOW IN 1741 LATER IT WAS OWNEDAND OCCUPIED 
BY JOHN POOL MORE RECENTLY THE METLAR HOUSE, 
IT 1S NOW THE VOORHEES HOUSE.IT 1S NOTED FOR ITS 
INTERIOR FINISH AS WELL AS ITS EXTERIOR FORM. 


EARLY STEAMBOATS AND VANDERBILT 
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IN THE WAR OF 18/2, NEW BRUNSWICKS 
TO NEW BRUNSWICK. IN JUNE 1808 THE PHOENIX CITIZENS DID THEIR DUTY ON LAND AND AT SEA. 
E ATRIP FROM NEW BRUNSWICK TO PHILADELPHIA, ALARGE NUMBER OF THE CREW OF THE FAMOUS 
FIRST VOYAGE BY A STEAMBOAT UPON THE OPEN SEA BATTLESHIP WASP WERE NEW BRUNSWICK MEN. 
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E VANDERBILT FORTUNE 
115 BEGINNING IN NEW BRUNSWICK. ABOUT 1815, CAPTAIN 
NELIUS VANDERBILT RAN THE STEAMBOAT BELLONA FROM 
BRUNSWICK TO STATEN ISLAND, FERRY. IN 1822. HE WAS 
TED & LICENSE FOR HIS PUBLIC HOUSE, THE BELLONA HOTEL ; 
BY HIS WIFE. IN 1824, HE HAD HIS OWN STEAMBOAT, 
E “THISTLE RUNNING OUT OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 



















WHEN LAFAYETTE VISITED AMERICA IN 1824, HE WAS 
ENTERTAINEDIN NEW BRUNSWICK SEPTEMBER 24, IN THE PARADE 
THROUGH THE TOWN THE GENERAL-RODE IN A COACH DRAWN 
BY FOUR WHITE HORSES LOANED BY CAPTAIN VANDERBILT. 
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RAIL AND WATER TRANSPORTATION 
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THE DELAWARE AND RARITAN CANAL,GIVEN CHARTER ' 
BY THE LEGISLATURE IN 1830, WAS COMPLETED IN 1834. THE TORNADO OF JUNE 19, 1835, SWEPT 
LEAVING THE DELAWARE AT BORDENTOWN, IT ENTERS | THROUGH NEW BRUNSWICK AROUT FIVE OCLOCK IN TH! 
THE RARITAN AT NEW BRUNSWICK. A HALF CENTURY | JAFTERNOON. THREE PEOPLE WERE KILLED AND MANY INJURE 
AFTER S15 BUILDING IMMENSE TRAFFIC MADE THE | JovER ONE HUNDRED RESIDENCES, AND MANY STORES, BARN’ 
RARITAN ONE OF THE FOREMOST RIVERS OF THE U.5.} | AND OTHER BUILDINGS WERE DESTROYED OR DAMAGED 
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THE ISABEL” ee ~ ~~ SOINING 

GOLD RUSH, THE NEW BRUNSWICK AND CALIFORNIA MINING & 
TRADING CO; 45 MEMBERS SAILED FOR CALIFORNIA IN THE BARK | 
“ISABEL; FEB. 7, 1849. AFTER A VOYAGE OF [800 MILES, LASTING'I76 DAYS) 
THEY REACHED SAN FRANCISCO. THEY WENT ON T0 SACRAMENTO | 


THE RAILROAD WAS COMPLETED TO NEW BRUNSWICK IN 
1835, THE FIRST TRAIN CAME DOWN TO THE BRIDGE JAN. 2, 
1836. PASSENGERS WERE TRANSPORTED ACROSS THE RIVER IN || AND DISBANDED THERE AUGUST |, 1850. THEY GAVE THEIR 
STAGES UNTIL THE RAILROAD BRIDGE WAS OPENED, JAN. |, 1838] | LIBRARY TO START THE.CITY LIBRARY OF SACRAMENTO. | 
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THE MIDDLE OF THE LAST CENTURY 







THE BAYARD SCHOOL. 
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THE SEMINARY, WHICH HAD 
BEEN IN NEW YORK FROM 1784 70 1810, AND IN THE QUEENS 
‘BUILDING FROM 1810 ACQUIRED ITS OWN CAMPUS AND BUILT 
ITS OWN BUILDING, HERTZ0G HALL IN 1856. THE LAND WAS 
GIVEN BY JAMES NEILOON, SR., CHARLES P. DAYTON AND OTHERS. 
THE BUILDING WAS GIVEN BY MRS.PETER HERTZOG OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW BRUNSWICKS 
ST PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING, BUILT ON BAYARD ST.,IN 1851. 
THE FOUNDATION WAS BUILT WITH STONE FROM THE OLD 
BARRACKS, WHICH WAS QUARRIED NEAR THE STEAMBOAT DOCK, 
STANDS ON THE SITE OF THE SECOND COUNTY JAIL. THE PRESENT 
MLDING ISAN ENLARGEMENT OF THE ORIGINAL STRUCTURE. 










WHEN IN 1864 

THE LEGISLATURE CHOSE THE RUTGERS SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL TO BE 
THE STATE COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY, IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE 
MORRILL LAND-GRANT ACT, THE TRUSTEES PURCHASED THE COLLEGE 
| FARM AT THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE CITY. FARM EXPERIMENTS 
- WERE BEGUN, AND IN 1880, THE STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION WAS ESTABLISHED WITH DR-GEORGE H. COOK AS DIRECTOR. 



















VHIS WAY TO BE INALIGU RATED, STOPPED IN 
W RRUNSWICK-FEB ZI, S61 AND ADDRESSED THE 
PUBLIC FROM THE REAR PLATEURM OF HIS TRAIN. 
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SENSATIONAL HAPPENINGS 
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A CELEBRATED EPISODE IN AMERICAN STUDENT HISTORY WAS THE CAN IN 
WAR. INSPIRED BY TRADITION THAT A CANNON ON PRINCETONS 
CAMPUS ORIGINALLY BELONGED TO RUTGERS, MEN OF RUTGERS 7 








THE FIRST INTERCOLLEGIATE FOOTBALL 
GAME IN AMERICA WAS PLAYED AT NEW BRUNSWICK 
NOVEMBER 6, 1869, BETWEEN RUTGERS AND PRINCETON. THERE |ON THE NIGHT.OF APRIL8, 1875, DUG THE CANNON FROM ITS PLACE 
WERE 25 PLAYERS ON EACH TEAM AND THE CAPTAINS MADE THE | |AND BROUGHT IT TO NEW BRUNSWICK. AFTER A RAID BY PRINCETON 
RULES. THE ONLY UNIFORMS WERE TURBANS WORN BY SOME OF} |STUDENTS AND AFTER CONCEALMENT THROUGH EXCITING DAYS FOR | 
THE RUTGERS MEN. THE GAME WAS WON BY RUTGERS.| |STUDENTS, CITY AND COLLEGE PRESIDENTS, THE CANNON WAS RETU RNED 
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THE MASONIC HALL ‘STOOD “a 
ON.THE CORNER OF GEORGE AND ALBANY 5STS., ON THE 1 OF THE} 
PRESENT POST OFFICE. IT WAS A CENTER OF NEW BRUNSWICK LIFE.IN} 
IT, BESIDE STORES, OFFICES AND AN ASSEMBLY nt 
THE OPERA HOUSE WHERE FAMOUS ACTORS AND ACTRESSES| 
OF THE TIME PLAYED, AND GREAT-MUSICAL PROGRAMS — 
WERE GIVEN. IT WAS DESTROYED BY FIRE,DEC. 21, 1896.) 










ee THE FIRST RAILROAD t BRIDGE 
OVER THE RARITAN RIVER WAS A DOUBLE-DECK WOOVEN 
BRIDGE. THE UPPER FLOOR SERVED THE RAILWAY, THE LOWER 
FLOOR WAS A WAGON-WAY AND WALK FOR PEDESTRIANS, THE 
APPROACH WAS FROM NEILSON ST. ON MARCH 39,1878, EARLY 
IN THE MORNING, IT WAS DESTROYED BY A SPECTACULAR FIRE. 
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IN 1902 COMMON COUNCIL PASSED AN ORDINANCE ALLOWING THE PENNA.R.K. 
TO ELEVATE (TS TRACKS THROUGH THE CITY, THE HIGH BRIDGE OVER THE 
RIVER MADE NECESSARY BY THE ELEVATION WAS CONSIDERED ONE OF 
THE ENGINEERING MARVELS OF THE DAY. THIS PROJECT COST 
2,000,000 AND A’DOZEN LIVES WERE LOST IN IT5 CONSTRUCTION. 
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THREE NEW BRUNSWICK, 
EN FREDERICK LAWRENCE JERNEE, WILLIAM HENRY ROBINSON 
AND JOHN HENRY ZIEGLER,WERE KILLED WHEN THE U5.5.MAINE 
WAS BLOWN UP IN HAVANA HARBOR; CUBA FEBRUARY 15,1898: 
IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN WHICH FOLLOWED THIS.DISASTER AN 
ENTIRE COMPANY OF 84 MEN ENLISTED FROM THIS CITY. THEY 
ARRIVED HOME AT 5A.M ON FEBRUARY 13, 1899 AND MARCHED 
IN A BLIZZARD TO ZIMMERMAN'S HALL, ON GURNET STREE 
WHERE A WELCOME HOME RECEPTION WAS TENDERED THEM. 
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WHEN THE A.E.F. POURED INTO FRANCE DURING THE 
WORLD WAR NEW BRUNSWICK WAS WELL REPRESENTED 
WITH TWO.GENERALS AMONG THE I,7 32 PERSONS WHO 
ERVED FROM THIS CITY. THESE INCLUDED 95 ARMY OFFICERS, 
15 NAVAL OFFICERS AND 18 PERSONS IN-SPECIAL WAR WORK 
74 NEW BRUNSWICK MEN MADETHE SUPREME SACRIFICE: 












BANK OF NEW JERSEY AT GEORGE AND CHURCH STREETS IN 1909, MARKED A 
NEW ERAIN NEW BRUNSWICK BUSINESS AND FINANCE, FROM THIS TIME ON 
BUSINESS ADVANCED FROM THE STREETS NEAR THE Riven 10: 1HE-UPPER PART 


OF THE TOWN, BANKS, OFFICES AND STORES TAKING THE PLACE OFTHE 
OLD TIME HOMES ON GEORGE STREtT AND NEARBY RENUENCE OT KEETS) 
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IN THE 20TH CENTURY 











IN THIS STONE MANSION ON PINE TREE HILL THE NEW 
JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN BEGAN IN 19/8. THE TRUSTEES OF] |THE CITY HALL 
RUTGERS COLLEGE ESTABLISHED IT, AND IT OPENED IN SEPTEMBER | 115 AN INTERESTING EXAMPLE OF MODERN MUNICIPAL 
WITH 54 STUDENTS: BY THE DEVOTION AND SACRIFICE OF OFFICERS,| |PLANNING.THE BUILDING 15 GEORGIAN IN DESIGN AND.COST 
FACULTY AND STUDENTS IT GREYY STRONG FROM THE START, $325,000 INCLUDING THE FURNISHINGS. IT.WAS OPENED | 
WITH GENEROUS GIFTS FROM FRIENDS, CONSTANT SUPPORT FROM | | ON APRIL 27, 1927. IT HOUSES EVERY BRANCH OF THE CITY 
THE STATE AND GREAT INCREASE OF PROPERTY AND STUDENT BODY. | |GOVERNMENT EXCEPT THE POLICE AND FIRE DEPARTMENTS} — 
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NEW BRUNSWICK, PART OF NEW JERSEYS SUPER-MIGHWAY ACROSS THE STATE, 
WAS OPENED FOR TRAFFIC IN DECEMBER, I9Z9 IT 15 1902 FEET LONG, GG FEET WIDE 
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Wig’ OF T; 
ITH A 100 FOOT VERTICAL CLEARANCE,AND COST $/, 560,000. FOR THE OE SIGN i ie HE GRANTING f 
OF THIS BRIDGE, THE ARCHITECT, MORRIS GOODKIND, A NEW BRUNSWICK OF ITe5 GHARTER , & [MM 
7 2 =e 
AN, RECEIVED THE 1930 MEDAL FOR THE FINEST ARCHITECTURAL BRIDGE FOR THE 250 ANNIVERSA Ry = 
THE YEAR IN THE U.S. AT THE NEW BRUNSWICK APPROACH TO THE BRIDGE THIS OF Tages SE TT: j 
LLLEMENT 


CITY WILL DEDICATE, OCT. 15, 1930, A MEMORIAL TO ITS WORLD WAR VETERANS, 
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ANNIVERSARY OFFICERS AND 
COMMITTEES 











CHAPTER XV 


ANNIVERSARY OFFICERS AND 


COMMITTEES 


Dr. W. H. S. Demarest, Chairman 

Mayor Joun J. Morrison, Vice-Chairman 

Mr. Ropert Carson, Vice-Chairman 

Miss Mary CRAVEN, Vice-Chairman 

Mrs. CHartes W. STEVENS, Jr., Vice-Chairman 
- Mr BERNARD VAN EERDEN, Secretary 

Mr. Harry W. Enpcar, Treasurer 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


George Van Nest Baldwin, Jr. 


Sydney B. Carpender 
John H. Conger 
Peter F, Daly 

James Deshler 
William E. Florance 
Thomas H. Hagerty 
Robert W. Johnson 
John Wyckoff Mettler 


James Neilson 
William R. Reed 

i Kei Rice. Jr 
Harry J. Rolfe 
James P. Schureman 
Jesse Strauss 

John M. Thomas 
John C. Van Dyke 
Clifford I. Voorhees 


Frederick Weigel 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Elmer B. Boyd 

Frank A. Connolly 
Martin J. Flynn 

Mrs. Kenneth R. Harper 
Fred A. Hart 

Ralph Heidingsfeld 
Edward W. Hicks 

Jasper S. Hogan 

Charles A. McCormick 
Ralph McCoy 


James F. Mitchell 

James A. O’Connell 
George A. Osborn 

Henry G. Parker 

Clifford E. Parsil 

Charles H. Reed 

H. Richard Segoine 
Russell E. Watson 

Miss Helen L. Williamson 
Ralph G. Wright 
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COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY 


ELMER B. Boyp, Chairman 


Conrad S. Atkinson George D, Johnson 
Samuel G. Blackman Earl R. Silvers 
Samuel M. Christie William L. Swain 
Frank M. Deiner Carl R. Woodward 
Kenneth Q. Jennings Daniel J. Wray 


COMMITTEE ON DECORATIONS AND INSIGNIA 
FrANK A. CoNNOLLY, Chairman 


William M. Connolly William Fitzgerald 
Frank M. Deiner Eugene J. McLaughlin 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
Martin J. Frynn, Chairman 


Knud Aggerholm Edward M. Kane 

A. E. Artman Peter Kuhnst 

H. E. Austin M. Howard Leary 
James Black William J. Murray 
Kenneth Buck Angelo Palombi 
Walter S. Clarke Ben Redfield 

John L. Evans Edward C. Thompson 
Herman Grandell Joseph Venute 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL GROUPS 


Mrs. KENNETH R, Harper, Chairman 


Miss Mary Craven Fred A. Hart 

Miss Marie Elliott Miss Nellie Leamon 
Mrs. Harry D. Gideonse Colonel Ralph McCoy 
Kenneth R. Harper Mayor John J. Morrison 
Michael Bosser George Mishak 
Michael Boutsara N. Nicola 

Salvatore Chibbaro M. Palombi 

J. Chichon Miss Katherine Pfeiffer 
Dr. Emery Csema A. Pogany 

Professor Duda Rev. J. Scheja 

D. Kuchewsky J. G. Skourlas 

John Lusko Howard Susan 

Julian Lutzow Stephen Talan 


Michael Massing J. Traukowski 
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COMMITTEE ON MUSIC 


Frep A. Hart, Chairman 


Henry E, Austin Robert Kessler 

Leon F. Beery Frank Knoll 

G. Harold Buttler Howard D. McKinney 
Charles W. Cook J. Earle Newton 
Wm. Ifor Jones Manlo Palomb1 


Isidor Ringel 


COMMITTEE ON PRINTING 
RALPH HEIDINGSFELD, Chairman 


John Anderson Samuel M, Christie 
Charles Baker Ernest Heidingsfeld 


COMMITTEE ON PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES 
Epwarp W. Hicks, Chairman 





Jersey Blue Chapter, Dae IX Colonial Dames of America in New 
Mrs. Asher Atkinson Jersey 
Miss Sarah V. Clark Miss Elizabeth R. Baldwin 
Mrs. William O. Pettit Miss Agnes W. Storer 
Mrs. Frank Whitlock Miss Julia B. Williamson 
John Neilson Chapter, C. A. R. Raritan Valley Chapter, S. A. R. 
Mrs. James A. Edgar John C. Conger 
Mrs. John L, Suydam Henry P. Schneeweiss 
Mrs. Ralph W. Voorhees William B. Salisbury 


COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


Jasper S. Hocan, Chairman 


Samuel Baskin | Anthony Luidens 
Cordie J. Culp Charles Papp 

C, Everard Deems J. Mervin Pettit 
Peter J. Hart Francis J. Quinn 
Maurice A. Hirshberg Arthur M. Shenefelt 
Adolph H. Holthusen C. Weathers 


COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIES 
CuHar.es A. McCormick, Chairman 


John F, Anderson Joseph L. Matthews 
Charles E. Archibald Charles W. Moses 
William G. Bearman Jacob G. Lipman 
Sydney B. Carpender Kenneth Robbie 
Walter C. Dodge ; Ernest H. Webb 


John A. Manley Theodore Whitlock 
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COMMITTEE ON PARADES 
RateH McCoy, Chairman 


George F. Baier Chester R. Holman 
Henry C. Berg Howard F. Huber 
James H. Burns J. Fred Orpen 


Douglas M. Hicks Walter H. Smith 


William B, Twiss 


COMMITTEE ON GUESTS AND ENTERTAINMENT 
James F, MircuHet., Chairman 
Andrew Anderson Fred B. Joiner 
Henry C. Berg John F, Leherty 
Herdman Harding William H. Mansfield 
Kenneth Hickman George F. McCormick 
Harvey A. Huff Frank Reed 
William B, Salisbury 


COMMITTEE ON BANQUETS 
James A. O’ConNneELL, Chairman 

Ralph Heidingsfeld Ralph McCoy 

Alfred S. March Eugene J, McLaughlin 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION 
GrorceE A. Ossorn, Chairman 


Milton J. Hoffman 
Frederick B, Kilmer 


Miss Josephine Atkinson 
Miss Marion Cushman 


W. H. S. Demarest Irving S. Kull 

Charles Deshler John H. Raven 

John B, Fogg Miss Agnes W. Storer 

Alexander S. Graham Mrs. Mary B. Thomas 
John P, Wall 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
Henry G. Parker, Chairman 
Alvin A. Hastings Elmer Brown 
James F. Mitchell Alexander Henderson 
Joseph H. Porter Albert S. Johnson 
Nicholas G. Rutgers Robert W. Johnson 
T. Ely Schanck George R. Nevius 
Charles B. Veghte William H. Waldron 
Leonard S. Webb 


COMMITTEE ON FRATERNAL ORDERS 
Ciirrorp E. Pars, Chairman 


Ambrose Donegan 
Wade Johns 
William O’Rourke 


Alexander W. Quackenboss 
C. Arthur Seele 
Monroe Taylor 
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j 
COMMITTEE ON VETERAN ORGANIZATIONS 
Cuartes H. Reep, Chairman 


p. L. E. Ballschmidt 
John H. Conger 


i 
" 


Chester R. Holman 
Howard F. Huber 
Alexander Reisfield 


: 
COMMITTEE ON PAGEANT 


Mrs. Edwin R. Carpender 
Miss Julia Florance 


Mrs. Jane Inge 
Howard D. McKinney 












Sydney B. Carpender 
obert Carter Nicholas 


Miss Josephine Atkinson 
Miss Margaret Auten 
“Miss Elizabeth R. Baldwin 
Miss Margaret B. Baldwin 
Mrs. William G. Bearman 
Edwin R. Carpender 

Miss Sarah V. Clark 

Miss Catherine L. Davidson 
Miss Mary A. Demarest 
Alexander S. Graham 
Mrs. Edward W. Hall 
Miss Helen H. Janeway 


H. Ricuarp SEGOINE, Chairman 
John Wyckoff Mettler 


Mrs. Charles W. Stevens 
Charles H. Whitman 
Miss Julia B. Williamson 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC MEETING 
RussELL E. Watson, Chairman 


Freeman Woodbridge 
Ralph G. Wright 


COMMITTEE ON HISTORICAL EXHIBITS 
Miss Heten L. WILLIAMSON, Chairman 


Miss Laura B. Kirkpatrick 
Mrs. John J. Morrison 
Mrs. Robert C. Nicholas 
Richard C. Rice 

Mrs. Robert E. Ross 

Miss Catherine H. Schneeweiss 
Henry P. Schneeweiss 
Mrs. Charles W. Stevens 
Miss Agnes W. Storer 
Miss Florence E. Waldron 
Herbert M. Waldron 

Mrs. William H. Waldron 






Miss Julia Lawrence Wells 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Ratpu G. WricHt, Chairman 
William P. Kelly 
Jacob G. Lipman 
Miss Eunice E. Lippincott 
- Millard L. Lowery 
Frederick J. Sickles 


Charles H. Elliott 
F, Willard Furth 
Edward J. Gleason 

Abraham Jelin 
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CHAPTER XVII 
PAGEANT ORGANIZATION 


ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE 
W. H. S. DEMAREST, Chairman 


PAGEANT COMMITTEE 
H. Ricuarp SEGOINE, C hairman 


PRODUCTION STAFF 


The Pageant is Organized and Produced under the personal direction of 
Percy JEWETT BURRELL of Boston 


ALICE KRAFT THEODORE FUCHS 
of Philadelphia of New York City 
Associate and Dance Director Lighting and Technical Director 
Harry A. Sykes, Mus. De E-A:G.O- Lucy BARTON 
of Lancaster of the University of lowa 
Composer and Musical Director Costume Designer 


Lamont A. WARNER 
of New York City 
Art Director 


Associate Costume Directors 


| Lucy Barton CHARLOTTE SHUMAN 
Accompanists 
et Mrs. Gertrude Smith, of Milltown 
ae Pa ener Mrs. Ruby H. Russell, of Philadelphia 


Secretary to Director 
Mrs. Marcus H. BEAN 


TERE 2 ae ee RS ECTS Harry I. Cook 
Assistant Lighting Directors.....-ssssssere Charles D. Helms, Maxwell Ewing 
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Master: Klectrician 0s ans ok 18 ee Stephen Groch 
Director sof’ Malce-vip i 7 ) T Jane Inge 
Animals and Vebhicles................. L. S. Webb, Kenneth Robbie, Jessie G. Fiske 
Propetties ‘Director wares jh) ee Te Irving D. Buttler 
Propertics Assistanteos ike) ffi John P. Tompkins, Russell B. Howell 
Robert A. Lufburrow 

Stage Scenery and Symbolic Properties designed by............ Lamont A, Warner 
Stage Electrical Equipment and Installation... N. D. Terwilliger, 
William E, Pearson & Son, De Laplaine Bros, 

Construction of Control Tower and Stage ccc John Casey 


Construction of Scenery: Historical, Rhythmic, and Symbolic Properties 
Buttler Company, Cronk Manufacturing Company, 
New Brunswick Cornice Works 
Lighting and Switchboard equipment supplied by.....Klieg] Brothers, New York 
Organizer of the Pageant Battd.....ccsccssssoescck ccocoeecsse..., Nicholas Rothschinck 

Intercommunication Service installed and operated by 

Ist Signal Company, U. S. Army, Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
commanded by Ist Lieut. Carey J. King, TF 


Jronanceftdniy se: Wu. i Ordnance Department, U. S. Army, Raritan, N, J., 
Ist Lieut. G. K. Heiss commanding 58th Ordnance Co. 

Special Band Arrangements... Charles W. Cook, R. O. T. C., 
Grand Master 

Pianos: ‘farnighedsbys cdc oe. oe Ce ea Fred A, Hart & Son 
thei Costumertc kas Jo 8 eee Miller, Costumier, Inc., Philadelphia 


Acknowledgment from the Pageant Director is due to the Rehearsal Staff, 
consisting of: C. A. Campbell, Jr., William G, Bearman, E. H. Webb, Julia 
Florance, and Julia B. Williamson; for clerical work: Grace Bedie, Eleanor 
Bitzer, Dorothy Bullard, Myrtle Cody, Iverna Gruhn, Verita Gruhn, Nellie 
Lehman, Erna M. Lotze, Marian Marks, Blanche Monette, Mary Mosher, 
Catherine Ochs, Dorothy Outcalt, Viola Randolph, Francyl Rickenbrode, Helen 
S. Tousley, Elsie Warren, Elizabeth Zimmerman, 

Acknowledgment from the Pageant Director is due to the Rehearsal 
Attendance Checkers: Mrs. John Wyckoff Durham, Chairman; Charlotte L. 
Durham, Elizabeth W. Durham, Elizabeth Gardner, Elizabeth Goepp, Elizabeth 
Hart, Mrs. M. V. Kibbe, Jr., Grace Mulvey, Elizabeth Parsons, Dorothy 
Whitehill. 

Acknowledgment from the Musical Director is due to Fred A. Hart, 
Nicholas Rothschinck, and Charles W. Cook. 

Acknowledgment from the Dance Director is due to Mrs. W. T. Campbell, 
Chief of the Rhythmic Division, Mrs. O. S. Coad, and to the representatives of 
the following schools and organizations: New Brunswick Senior High School— 
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Wilson, Ruth Thomas ; 





Choral, Frep A. Hart 


- Walter S. Buist 

Mrs. O. S. Coad 

Mrs. Joseph 

Lt. Chester R. Holman 
Mrs. James Hughes 


_W. K. Atkinson 

Mrs. Maurice A. Blake 
Leah Boddie 

Mary Craven 

Rev. C. J. Culp 

F. W. De Voe 


John E. Anderson 
Richard H. Anderson 
Albert W. Appleby 
Arthur D. Appleby 
Asher Atkinson, Jr. 


Mrs. Joseph Baier 
Frank A. Baker 
George W. Baxter 
William G. Bearman 
William Beck 
Raymond M. Bennett 
Henry C. Berg 

Mrs. Henry C. Berg 


Historical, Jutta B, WILLIAMSON 


Mrs. Asher Atkinson, Jr. 
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Division Chiefs 
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Gretchen Smith, Margaret Harkins; Roosevelt Junior High School—Evelyn 
Franklin Junior High School—Marguerite Allen, Mrs. 
gi. D. Peck; St. Peter’s High School—Sister Alma d 
The Anable School—Elizabeth Bearman; 
Mrs. O. S. Coad, Dorothy Simpson; Y. is a ge 
Haisch, Frances B. Lawton. 


e Paul, Betty Sheehan; 
New Jersey College for Women— 
—Marie Elliott, Helen M. 


ENLISTMENT DEPARTMENT 


Jut1a B. WILLIAMSON, Director 


Military, Carr. Witt1AM B. ‘Twiss 


Captains and Aids 


H. B. Kitchen 

Mrs. W. H. Martin 
Fraser Metzger 

J. A. O’Brien 

Mrs. John H. Raven 


Board Members 


Mrs. Joseph Feinsod 
Mrs. Kenneth R. Harper 
Mrs. F. L. Hindle 

Mrs. John H. Hoagland 
Mrs. Harry N. Lendall 
Luther H. Martin 


Marshals 


Dorothy Bond 

Harry H. Bond 

Mrs. Harry H. Bond 
Mrs. Eva L. Bonney 
Mrs. Hugh Boyd 

Mrs. G. Brier 

Mrs. M. J. Brines 
Dr. Chester T. Brown 
Mrs. Chester T. Brown 
James F. Burke 

Mrs. James F. Burke 
Arthur C. Busch 

Mrs. Arthur C. Busch 
Mrs. Roy C. Bun 


Rhythmic, Mrs, W. T. CAMPBELL 
Symbolic, Mrs. W. S. GREACEN 


Charles H. Reed 
Al Reisfield 
Gretchen Smith 
E. H. Webb 
Lt. T. B.. Webb 


Eugene J. McLaughlin 
Mrs. W. F. Parker 
Mrs. John H. Raven 
Mrs. Russell E. Watson 
Ernest H. Webb 

Carl R. Woodward 


William T, Campbell 
Mary Castner 

Marie Cathers 

Mrs. Oral S. Coad 
Mrs. William H. Cole 
Mrs. Charles H. Connors 
Harry Cook 

Dr. Sidney A. Cook 
Thomas Curry 
Catherine L. Davidson 
Mrs. E. B. Davis 
Elizabeth K, Davis 
Irving Demarest, Jr. 
Mrs. George R. Deshler 
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Mrs. George W. DeVoe 
Flora Dewhurst 

Albert Dent 

Mrs. Charles Dodge 
John Donnelly 

John J. Donnelly 
Donald C. Dorian 
Elizabeth W. Durham 
Mrs. James A, Edgar 
Marie Elliott 

Mrs. Arthur J. Farley 
Mrs. H. Feller 

Mrs. M. Feller 

Jessie G. Fiske 

Charles D. Flynn 

John Fogg 

Mrs. Charles Glines 
Frederick Gowen 

Mrs. Benjamin Gutman 
Mrs. A. Hanauer 

Mrs. E. W. Harvey 
Mrs. Leon A. Hausman 
Ernest Heidingsfeld 
Walter Helme 
Gertrude C. Heydegger 
Mrs. Edward Hicks 
Mrs. T. Edward Hicks 
Mrs. M. Hirshberg 
John H. Hoagland 
Mrs. Lewis A. Hoagland 
Mrs. F. M. Hoffman 
Mrs. Louis H. Holden 
Ralph F. Holman 
George B. Howell 

Mrs. J. Hueston 
Marianna Hutchinson 
Frank Jefferies 

Mrs. A. Jelin 

Albert S. Johnson 
Mrs. Albert S. Johnson 
Mrs. Russell Jones 
Klemmer Kalteissen 
William P. Kelly 

Mrs. William P. Kelly 
Edwin A. Kent 
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Mrs. Robert Kenyon 
Mrs. W. J. Kenyon 
John J. Kinney 


Mrs. J. Bayard Kirkpatric Mrs. Enos J. Perry 
Mrs. Conrad W. Kuhlthau Lillian Petersen 


Edwin M. Kuhlthau 
Mrs. Irving S. Kull 
Frances B, Lawton 
John T. Leherty 

Mrs. T. H. Letson 

E. L. Loblein 

Mrs. E. L. Loblein 
Millard L. Lowery 
Mrs. Millard L. Lowery 
John A. Lynch 
Katherine Maley 

F. Nason Manley 

Mrs. F. Nason Manley 
Alfred S. March 

Grace March 

Mrs. Joseph D. Marcus 
Mrs. Luther H. Martin 
William H. Martin 
Donald R. McCain 
William F. McCloskey 
Mrs. Ralph McCoy 
Verita McGovern 
Fraser Metzger 

Mrs. Fraser Metzger 

J. Hauvette Michelin 
Mrs. Herbert Mich 
George W. Miller 
Henry F. Miller 

Mrs. Henry F, Miller 
Charles Morris, Jr. 
Mrs. John J. Morrison 
C. Lester Mott 

Cyril A. Nelson 
Ambrose New 

Walter R. Newton 
Mrs. Walter R. Newton 
Mrs. W. Cary Nicholas 
Mrs. Harold G. Norton 
J. Vincent O’Grady 
Charles Papp 


Chester Paulus 
Frank Perrine 
Enos J. Perry 


Louise Petersen 
Charles Pierce 
Heston Potts 
Mrs. Alanson D. Prentiss 
Mrs. Alex Quackenboss 
John J. Rafferty 
James Reilly 

S. Neilson Rice 

W. Rei Robbins 
Albert W. Rohde 
Harry J. Rolfe 
Mrs. Harry J. Rolfe 
Margaret Ross 

Mrs. Robert E. Ross, 2 
George B. Rule 

Jane C. Runyon 

Wm. B. Salisbury 

Mrs. I. Sauls 

Edith Schenck 
Henrietta Schenck 
Philip I. Schwartz 

Mrs. H. Richard Segoin 
Harry Shaw 

Frederick J. Sickles 
Mrs. Frederick J. Sickl 
Mrs. Harry Singer 
Mrs. Samuel Spitz 

Mrs. Raymond Stafford 
Howard Stahlin 
Monroe Taylor 

Willard C. Thompson 
Philip Thorpe 

Mrs. T. Wilson Van Mi 
William Van Nuis 
William J. Walters 
Mrs. William J. Walter 
F, Lamar Watson 

Mrs. F. Lamar Watson 
Russell E. Watson 
Mrs. Spencer Weart 
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Mrs. Ernest H. Webb 
William H. Whitfield 
Neil Wilder 

Mrs. Neil Wilder 


Olive Ammerman 
Edith Baum 
Grace Bedie 
Dorothy Bond 
Mabel Callaway 
Josephine Carlucci 
Mrs. J. A. Castello 
Myrtle G. Cody 
Rose Cox 

Helen Dahmer 
Dorothy Davis 
Katherine Egan 
Katherine Erath 
Augusta Erickson 
Mrs, John Feher 
Edith Gibeson 
Gertrude Gleason 
Iverna Gruhn 


COSTUME DEPARTMENT 
Costume Workshop Workers 


George Wilmot 

Mrs. Jacob Willner 
Mrs. M. E. Winfield 
Raymond Wilson 


Enlistment Secretaries 


Elizabeth Gutmann 
Susan Hassell 
Margaret Heck 
Gertrude E. Heydegger 
Mrs. Louis H. Holden 
Mrs. E. Alvar Johnson 
Mrs. K. Y. Kuhithau 
Aimee Latham 

Ruth Latham 

Rose Lenetti 

Janet Loblein 

Margaret Loblein 


Mrs. Luther H. Martin 


Catherine Ochs 
Helen Payne 

Mrs. John H. Raven 
Marie Robinson 
Margaret Schmoock 
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Mrs. Raymond Wilson 
Mrs. Nathan Wolfe 
Freeman Woodbridge 
Mrs. Ralph G. Wright 


Margaret Smith 
Mrs. Michael Smith 
Margaret Stardler 
Jessie Steckel 
Sara Stoddard 
Dorothy Strong 
Virginia Vaughan 
Betty Waldron 
Janet Waldron 
Margaret Waltner 
Helen White 
Elsie Wolf 

Marie Wolf 
Emma Wyckoff 
Bessie Yaras 
Marie Yaros 
Frances Youre 


Mrs. E. R. CARPENDER, Chairman 


Mrs. Ackerman 
Marie Ammerman 
Mrs. John Anderson 
Miss Atherton 

Mrs. Bartholomew 
Anna Bearman 

Mrs. G. W, Bearman 
Elizabeth Bearman 
Mrs. Hugh Boyd 
Mrs. Breese 

Mrs. N. M. Brittingham 
Alice Carpender 
Catharine Carpender 
Mrs. George Cathers 
Mrs. John Clinton 
Mia Cook 


Sarah Cook 

Mrs. E. T. Cronk 
Mrs. John Crouch 
Mrs. Duffy 
Marguerite Davis 
Mrs. Dunham 

Mrs. John Gadigan 
Mrs. Garrigan 
Mrs. C. Gilland 
Mrs. J. B. Gilman 
Nereide Gilman 
Mrs. Walter S. Greacen 
Mrs. E. W. Hall 
Mrs. B. D. Halsted 
Mrs. Frank Hart 
Mrs. Fred Hart 


Miss Nell Hart 

Mrs. R. Heck 

Mrs. Frank Hindle 
Mrs. Kate Howell 
Mrs. Peter Jordt 
Mrs. Klein 

Mrs. Ernest Little 
Mrs. Bessie Long 
Mrs. Dexter Marshall 
Mrs. Ralph McCoy 
Betty Mifflin 

Mrs. George Morris 
Mrs. James Morris 
Annie Naylor 

Mrs. Robert Nicholas 
Mrs. Purnell 
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Caryle Quackenboss 
Mrs. S. Reed 
Kate Rice 

Mrs. Neilson Rice 
Peggy Rice 

Mrs. Righter 
Mrs. I. Ringle 
Mrs. Robinson 
Mrs. E. Rolfe 
Mrs. Robert Ross 
Mrs, John Rourn 
Edith Schenck 
Mrs. Schultise 


Edna Garretson 
Margaret Heck 


Helen Schureman 


Mrs. J. P. Schureman 


Eleanor Smith 
Mrs. J. K. Smith 
Mrs. John Smith 
Mrs. Robert Smith 


Mrs. C. W. Stevens, Jr. 


Sarah Stevens 
Sarah Stoddard 
Mrs. Louis Stokes 
Mrs. R. Sutphen 
Mrs. John Suydam 
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Mrs. John Waelde 


Mrs. William Waldron 


Mrs. W. J. Walters 


Mrs. Russell Watson 


Mrs. E. H. Webb 
Mrs. Frank Welker 
Mrs. West 

Roberta Webb 

Mrs. Whitehead 
Mrs. C. C. Willis 
Mrs. R. G. Wright 


Mrs. Charles Zimmerman 


Mrs. W. Van Middlesworth 


Dyeing of Costumes 


Groups Outside the Workshop 


H. Schenck 
Evelyn Kallmeyer 


Boys and Girls of the Public and Parochial 
Schools of New Brunswick and Highland Park 


Eastern Star 


All Saints’ Church Women 
First Baptist Church Women 
Second Reformed Church Women 


Highland Park Baptist Church Women 


First Reformed Church Women 


Ruth Abdelnour 
Raymond Bennett 
Miriam Birchell 
Mrs. M. J. Brines 
Helen Bucko 
Mrs. Parker Daggett 
Emma Daggett 
Grace Dominge 
Elizabeth Easton 
Ida Finkelstein 
Alva Flood 
Elizabeth Goepp 


COMMITTEES 
Makeup 


JANE INGE, Chairman 


Clayton D. Hall 
Selma Kaufman 
Gertrude Kirsteen 
Herbert R. Kniffin 
Virginia Marvin 
Anne Nelson 
Margaret Prentiss 
Miriam Riker 
Eleanor Schnidell 
Saidee Sefton 
Charlotte Severson 
Alice Smith 


Arthur Space 
Elizabeth Steere 
Julia Totten 
Marion Turner 
Adelaide Verine 
Elizabeth Wall 
Julius Wallner 
Catherine Walton 
Martha Waud 
Dorothy Weppler 
Dorothy Williams 














Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 
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Properties 


Irvine D. Butter, Chair 


Russell B. Howell 
John P. Tompkins 


Research 


man 
Robert A. Lufburrow 


Grorce A. Oszorn, Chairman 
Charles Deshler W. H. S. Demarest 


Marion Cushman 


Tickets 


Harry J. RocKAFELLER, Chairman 


T. Harold Skewis 


Music 


Catherine Donegan 


Frep A. Hart, Chairman 


Frank S. Hart, Assistant 

J. Earle Newton, Conductor of Or- 
chestra 

W. Ifor Jones, Conductor of Chorus 

Howard D. McKinney, Conductor of 
Chorus 


Publicity 


H, E. Austin 

Frank Knoll 

Nicholas Rothschinck 
Isadore Ringle 
Robert Board 
Edward Van Duersen 


Cart R. Woopwarp, Chairman 


Program 


CHartes BAKER, Chairman 


Animals and Vehicles 


L. S. Wess, Chatwman 


C. W. Bumstead 
Jessie G. Fiske 


Chaperones 


J. McCain 
Kenneth Robbie 


Mrs. NatHan Wo tre, Chairman 


. Minnie L. Bach Mrs. Marietta Halos 
. Etta Bennett Mrs. Edith Jackson 
. Bess E. Brun Mrs. Bessie Kessler 


. Ethel R. Conklin Mrs. Harriet L. Kip 


Miss Bessie A. Morse 


Mrs, Mary E. Robinson 
Mrs. M. Rosenfelt 

Mrs. Mildred H. Warner 
Mrs. Edna P. Wenzel 


M. Pauline Fichler Mrs. Estelle Longabaugh Miss Ruth Wolff 
Mrs. Bertha C. Finck Mrs. Florence Marshall Mrs. Marie Yahn 
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Grounds and Construction 
ALBERT S, JOHNSON, Chairman 






Production 
JoHN Wycxkorr METTLer, Chairman 


Finance 
Henry G. Parker, Chairman 


HISTORICAL DIVISION 


So SOE lc case 


Trails : 
Domon Ackerman Andrew E. Connolly Mrs. S. Higgins 
Eddie Adamsky Edward J. Connolly, Jr. Clarence C. Hardysh | 
P, Alampi Leo Copleman Fred Havens, Jr. 
Sheldon Amerman W. Cuddy R. L, Holding | 
S. Andrews Joseph Curcio B. S. Hotaling | 
Bert Atwood Leonard Deleson Sanford Julian 
K. R. Ayers Mrs. Depenbrock Minnie Kirkman 
Joseph L. Bach Fred Depenbrock Paul Kleiser 
William Baldwin Martin Depenbrock Joseph Kokai, Jr. 
Grace Barton Nellie Dickerson H. Kramer 
Ernest Battaglia D. Dickerson Frank Kroffinger 
Harold M. Beattie, Jr. Harold Diener Florence LaTourette 
K. Bergen S. Dreier Rose Lenetti 
Emma Bergen George J. Enyedi C, J. Levine 
Irene Bernard Suten Ericson H. Lindolf 
Floyd Bingel Raymond Fisher William Ludwig 
Ross Blue Walter W. Fisher H. McClatchey 
Will Bongiovanni Wilbert Glynn Winifred H. McKie 
P. Bossard Loretta Goodheart Bennie Mayerowitz 
Carrie Bowne Walter Grandell Mary Miller 
Warren Brindle L. Greif J. Minsenberger 
Philip H. Brockman V. D. Hagmann J. C. Morris 
Thomas Caruso S. Hallos R. Morris 
Nick Carvello B. Hands Robert T. Moran 
Joseph A. Cereghino Clarence C. Hardy Russell Munday 
Bessie Ciancia Mary Hardy H. Munson 
G. Cohn Earl Hardy Salvatore Musumeci 
Leon Cohen Harry Hartley Isadore Nahman 
Louis Cohn Jennie Hartough Morris Nahman 
Jacob Cohen Fred C. Havens. Jr. Vincent O’Leary 
Sam Cohen Gosta Hellman John Oster, Sr. 
Solomon Cohen Gosta Hellman, Jr. Amelia Oughton 
William B. Cohen Mary Hendricks Andrew Pastorio 


LeRoy Conger Sadie Hendricks Clara Pickus 
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James Rafferty 
Walter Rafferty 
Louis Ravizza 
Herbert Reed 
Lewis Reed 
Kenneth Reed 
Mary F. Reed 
Virginia Randell 
E. Reynolds 
Nel Reynolds 
V. Reynolds 
Morris Rosen 
Seymour Rosen 
Margaret Salva 
W. Sarles 


Mabel Amerman 
E. T. Barcalow 

H. L. Bartholomew 
H. M. Biekart 
Mrs. H. M. Biekart 
Marie Boelhouwer 


Jacob Boelhouwer 


Jasper Boelhouwer 
Joseph Boelhouwer 
P. M. Boelhouwer 
Neelo Boomgarden 
Leona Breese 

M. J. Brines 

Mrs. G. W. Brown 
J. W. Bunning 

Mrs. J. W. Bunning 
Harold Burke 
James Burke 
Jeannette Burke 
Frank C. Chrisman 
Mrs. M. A. Chrysler 
Sidney Colby 

W. G. Colby 

Alvah H. Cole 

Mrs. Alvah H. Cole 
Jennie Connors 
Laura R. Cotter 
Marie T. Cowenhoven 


Lillian E. Schneider 
Dave Schwartz 

S. Sholl 

Felix Sica 

G. Sivak 

D. Smith 

E. Smith 

H. Smith 

Sig. Staub 

Robert L. Strong 
Jessie Taylor 
Chas, E. Taylor 
William Teichman 
Donald Thomas 


First Settlers 


Mrs, James S. Crouch 
William B. Crouch 
Norman Curtis 

Albert C. DeRegt 

Mrs. Albert C. DeRegt 
Charles J. Dodge 

Mary Dunham 

Mrs. W. D. Dunham 


Mrs. George R. Ensminger 


Katharine F. Carrigan 
J. J. George 

Dorothy Gilman 
Katherine Gilman 
Mrs. J. Bruce Gilman 
Adeline Gordon 
Elizabeth Hardy 
Mary Hardy 

Mrs. Mary Hardy 

W. K. Harris 

Fred M. Hart 

Albert Orion Hayes 
William Chas. Hoelzle 
June Holt 

M. Holt 

Clarence Howard 
Frances Jacoby 
William Kerner 
Florence D. King 


John Tremark 
John Thomas 

W. Vanderveer 
Michael Varga, Jr. 
Joe Vita 

Otto Von Schneider 
Annesley Wade 
Audrey Jane Walker 
Elsie May Walker 
Mrs. Elsie Walker 
Madeline Watrous 
Frank Waxman 
Mrs. Bessie West 
Ella L. Wolff 
Robert Wolf 


John E. Konze 

Austin A. Lepine 
Mirion C. Letson 
Margaret Little 

John Ernest McConnell 
Sally McKeag 

Carroll McLaughlin 
H. H. Marshall 

Mrs. H. H. Marshall 
Claire Mariane Martin 
Gloria Ricardo Martin 
Mrs. Luther H. Martin 
John V. D. Metlar 
Mrs. John V. D. Metlar 
Geo. Miller 

Henry F. Miller 

Lois Moke 

Vernon Nagel 

Annie Naylor 

Robert Nissley 

Ruth Nissley 

A. Oudermool 

Peter Pilanen 

Sylvan Poet 

Ray A. Porter 
Herbert. W. Reuszer 
C. W. Roberts 

Mrs. C. B. Rowland 
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Marie B. Rowland 
Lillian T. Schermerhorn 
Lyman G. Schermerhorn 
Hattie W. D, Sedam 
Freda Shultise 

Miriam Schultise 
Florence Small 

John A. Small 

Mildred Smith 

Wm. E. Staat 

G. Maynard Stoothoff 


Helen Allen 

Martha N. Baker 

E. B. Banner 

Annie Biekart 

Flora Biekart 

Nellie Biekart 

A. -W. Blair 

Fred A. J. Braun 
Lloyd C. Brown ° 
Mrs, Lloyd C. Brown 
Mrs, Irving D. Buttler 
Shirley Buttler 
Thomas Calamia 
Sidney Chrysler 
Anna Cornelius 
Bertha Cornelius 
Robert Cornelius 
Sarah Cornelius 
Wilbert Cornelius 
Mrs. Robert Crawford 
Jean Croken 

Louis Croken 

Pearl Croken 
Madeline C. Cronk 
Dr. Cordie J. Culp 
Mary A. Demarest 
Mrs. H. P. W. DeVisme 
Marie Doerman 
Catherine L. Dunham 
Emily Dunham 

Helen Fagan 

Janet Fogg 

Eugene S. Griggs 


Minnie R. Stoothoff 
Betty Stowell 
Agnes W. Storer 
William Tallman 
Harriet Thickstun 
John Tompkin 


Mrs. Harold Van Blarcom 


Percival Vanderhill 
Dora Vander Meulen 
Bernard Van Eerden 
Percy L. Van Nuis 


Faiths 


Grace E. Hadley 
Nancy Harris 

Ethel H. Hausman 
Edna Heacock 
Emily Hickman 
Kenneth L. Hickman 
Grace Houghton 
Clarence Howard 
Mrs. Russell B. Howell 
R. Huestis 

Mrs. George C. Ingling 
Hazel Ivins 

Ervin C. Jones 

Geo. E. Jones 

Peter Jordt 

Mrs. Peter Jordt 
Betty Kane 
Clara-Louise Kenyon 
Mrs. W. J. Kenyon 
Edith Kenyon 

Wm. Kenyon 

Edith King 

Hugh McKeag 
Carroll McLaughlin 
Wm. F. Metlar 
Samuel Meyerowitz 
John Mifflin 
Adelaide Miller 
Betty Miller 
Eleanore Miller 
Mrs. George Miller 
Richard G. Mills 

C. Lester Mott 
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Laverne Verhay 

Louise Ward 

Betty Watson 

Sara Welker 

Chas. Whillock 

Mrs. Frank B. Whitlock 

Katherine Wolferd 

Marie Wolferd 

Mrs. Carl Woodward 
Driver of Ox-Cart 

Roy Ricker 


Mrs, C. Lester Mott 
Jean Mundy 
Margaret Mundy 
Mrs. W. R. Newton 
Anna Pelanen 

CUS e ae 

Emma G. V. Prall 
Leanore Purnell 
Alfred Rastall 

Mrs. Alfred Rastall 
Herbert W. Reuszer 
Irene Ringel 

Harold J. Rodenberger 
Virginia Rupprekt 
Blanche Schadt 
Elise Schadt 

Ruth Schadt 
Beatrice Schoffle 
Richard Schermerhorn 
Miriam Schultise 
Sally Scott 

Robert L. Shepard 


Mrs. L. Kirkpatrick Smith 


Littleton Smith 
Shirley Smith 

Betty Stowell 

Marie Tanasy 
Carolyn Tappen 
Addie E. Terwilliger 
Willard C. Thompson 
Lois Tindell 

Miriam L. Tindell 
Laverne Vanderhill 
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Marie H. VanDerhule 
Wm. Vandermeulen 
Richard Vandermeulen 
H. Van Deursen 

Mrs. H. Van Deursen 
Harriet Van Liew 
Mrs. A. J. Van Nest 


D. Ackerman 

Lauren S. Archibald 
Fred Ashman 

N. Baird 

Mrs. Ezra Baldwin 
Doris E. Barrick 

J. W. Bartlett 

Mrs. J. W. Bartlett 
E. V. Bearer 

A. Ti. Bennett 
Alfred Bentall 

Henry C. Berg 

Mrs. Russell J. Bergen 
Mrs. M. A. Blake 
Mrs. Charles H. Bonney 
Mrs. R. C. Bosch 
Orley G. Bowen 

Ida May Brown 
Walter C. Buist 
Mrs. G. Harold Buttler 
Donald F. Cameron 
Mrs. D. F. Cameron 
Edna P. Carr 

P. Castorrino 
Donald Chichester 
Chester C. Chilton 
Catherine Cheston 
Sarah Clark 

Maria C. Cooke 
Robert W. Crawford 
W. S. Crossley 

Carl Christenson 
(oR ware 

Mrs. Edwin B. Davis 
Everard C. Deems 
Edith Deshler 


Stanley Verhey 
Clara Von Kuster 
Amanda L. Voorhees 
D. M. Wade 

Anna M. Waelde 
Frank S, Walker 
Helene Whitlock 


Commencement 


W. C. Dodge, Jr. 
Joseph Duffee 

J. S. Dougherty 
Charlotte K, Drury 

R. W. Dunham 
Elizabeth W. Durham 
Mrs. Harry W. Edgar 
Mrs. James A. Edgar 
Pauline L. Emens 
John C, Enk 

George R. Ensminger 
Augusta S. Erickson 
Helen Erickson 
Arthur J. Farley 
Mrs. A. J. Farley 
William H. Fisch 

J. C. Frisch 

Mrs. W. E. Florance 
J. Parker Freeman 
Ruth Friedland 
Lucille H. Furbeck 
Millard M. Gifford 
Mrs. M. M. Gifford 
G. Gill 

Elizabeth Goepp 
Robert H. Graham 

F. Griggs 

Margaret Gutmann 
Jane Gutmann 
Charles Hale 
Ambrose Hardenbergh 
Arthur Hardy 

Mrs. Kenneth R. Harper 
Mrs. E. W. Harvey 
Louis J. Hayes 

Mrs. Robert Hazelhurst 
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Rachel Whitman 
J. Henry Wild 
Alta S. Woodland 
Charles Woods 
Mary Ruth Woods 
Mrs. Ruth Woods 
Sally Ann Woods 


William A. Heydorn 
Donald Hicks 

Mrs. Lewis H. Hoagland 
Mrs. Louis H. Holden 
Paul R. Hunter 

Albert R. Johnson 

J. Bayard Kirkpatrick 
Laura B. Kirkpatrick 
M. Kozicky 

Lewis W. Kuester 
Emily Lester 

Mrs. T. Herbert Letson 
Mrs. M. L. Lowery 
Mrs. Robert A. Lufburrow 
J. S. McDonald 

J. H. MacDonough 
Mrs. F. S. MacSwain 
Mrs. William Maier 
Rose Mandell 

James A. Manley 

D. Masten 

Alger Y. Maynard 

Mrs. Alger Y. Maynard 
Floyd E. Mehrhof 

E. M. Mifflin 

Mrs. George E. Miller 
E. I. Mitchell 

Malcolm C. Moore 
George R. Morrison 
Mrs. George R. Morrison 
Mrs. J. J. Morrison 
Charles W. Moses 
Eleanor M. Muller 

H. Munson 

Floyd V. Nagel 

Walter R. Newton 
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Ann O’Neill 

Mrs, Irving Owen 
F. Meredith Parker 
Mrs. W. Frank Parker 
Helen L. Payne 
Mrs. Eliot R. Payson 
Abram Pepling 
Andrew Petrick 
Mrs. W. O. Pettit 
Charles W. Pierce 
Alston Randolph 
George B. Robinson 
John H. Raven 
Charles H. Reed 
Mrs. Harry H. Reed 


Mrs. Harry OQ. Sampson 


Henry P. Schneeweiss 


Lauren §. Archibald 
Orley G. Bowen 
Walter C. Buist 
Herbert J. Baker 

E, V. Bearer 

Carl Bender 

A. H. Bennett 
Henry C. Berg 

C. Beuchenkemp 
Ross Blue 

John C. Campbell 
Carl Christenson 
William Church 
John C. Conger 
Robert W. Crawford 
J. Crosby 

W. S. Crossley 
Charles E. Dalrymple 
C. R. Dare 

James Deshler 

W. C. Dodge, Jr. 

J. S. Dougherty 

E. Ambrose Donegan 
Joseph Duffee 

R. W. Dunham 
John C. Enk 
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H. Albert Seiffert 
Russell C. Smalley 
Digby Smith 

Vinton F. Smith 

H. B. Steckel 

Albert L. Stokes 

Louis A. Stokes 

Mrs. John L, Suydam 
Edward Swartout 
Robert H. Thomas 

Mrs. John T. Tompkins 
George L. Tuckey 

John Tysse 

Harold Van Blarcom 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Cleef 
J. Wilbur Van Sickle 
Mrs. W. R. Van Nostrand 


Provincial Convention 


George R. Ensminger 
Arthur J. Farley 

W. H. Fisch 

J. Parker Freeman 
George M., Frisch 
John C, Frisch 
Arthur Hardy 

Lloyd E. Harris 
Louis J. Hayes 
Leon A. Hausman 
E. Hutchings 
Herbert A. Hye 
Albert R. Johnson 

J. Bayard Kirkpatrick 
J. S. McDonald 
Eugene J. McLaughlin 
James A. Manley 

A. Y. Maynard 
Floyd E. Mehrhof 
George Miller 
Warren A. Moore 
Malcolm C. Moore 
R. Moran 

George R. Morrison 
Charles W. Moses 
Charles W. Pierce 


James C. Varley 
Virginia Vaughan 
Mrs. Ralph W. Voorhees — 
Henry P. Wackerbarth 
E. H. L. Wade 
Florence E. Waldron 
Mrs. Jerome Waldron 
Mrs. William H. Waldron — 
Mrs. Raymond B. Ward 
Frank E. Watson 
Mrs. Frank E. Watson | 
Dorothy Whitehill 
Theodore Whitlock 

Ernest A, Withun 

Mrs. Carl Woodward 
Mrs. Chas. H. Zimmerman 





F,. Meredith Parker 
Alston Rando!ph 
Charles H. Reed 
W. K. Riggs 
George B. Robinson 
Kler Rudolph 

H. Albert Seiffert 
Digby Smith 

George F. Smith 

A. Staub 

H. B. Steckel 
Albert L. Stokes 
Louis A. Stokes 
Arnold F. Stout 
Theodore Strong, Jr. 
W. K. Stryker 
George L. Tuckey 
Harold Van Blarcom 
J. Wilbur Van Sickle 
James Varley 

Elton H. L. Wade 
Frank E. Watson 
D. E. Weagley 

J. L. Weagley 
Theodore Whitlock 
Ernest A. Withun 
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Mrs. Eugene Agger 
Kenyon Applegate 
John Archibald 
Robert Archibald 
William T. Archibald 


Fred Ashman, Jr. 
Anne E. Atkinson 











Sarah Atkinson 
William K. Atkinson 
SJ. P. Butler 

- Maie L. Button 


Harry Brown 

Sam Stellatella 
John J. Bruck 
Edythe Barrett 
Doris E. Barrick 
Harry Beldon, Jr. 
Arnold Belsky 
Mrs. Russell J. Bergen 
Delia M. Blanchard 
Dorothy Bond 
Mary Campbell 
Flora Campbell 
Josephine Carlucci 


Teresa M. Carlucci 
_ Alice Carpender 

- Catherine Carpender 
Mrs. Charles S. Cathcart 


- Catherine Cheston 


Mrs. S. M. Christie 


- Elsworth Church 


Mabel Church 
Catherine Clapham 
Mabel F. Clark 
Harold Clayton 
Grace Clayton 

W. G. Colby 


- Margaret Colligan 


John Janeway Conger 
Mrs. John C. Conger 


| Mrs. H. R. Conover 





Margaret S. Conover 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


Market Day 


James Cook 

Paul Cook 

Mia C. Cooke 

Mrs. H. S. Corlett 
Anne Cuhsing 
Elizabeth Cutter 
Mary Daggett 

Mrs. Edwin B. Davis 
Irving Demarest 
Jean Delanoy 

Edith Deshler 

Helen De Voe 

Flora M. Dewhurst 
William D. Dewhurst 
M. M. Dodge 
Margaret M. Donaldson 
John Donnelly 
William Duffee 

Mrs. R. W. Dunham 
Mrs. Harry W. Edgar 
Mrs. James A. Edgar 
Pauline L. Emens 
Augusta S. Erickson 
Benjamin Erickson 
Helen Erickson 
Selma C. Erickson 
Margaret Farley 
Helen L. Felton 

E. James Ferrara 
Ruth Friedland 
Elizabeth Goepp 
Robert Greacen 
Nancy Harris 

Judith Harper 

Joan Harper 

Mrs. K. R. Harper 
Jane D. Harris 

Ruth L. Harris 
Eleanor Harvey 
Margaret Harvey 
Winifred Harvey 
Mrs. Edward Harvey 
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Margaret W. Heck 
Amy Heidingsfeld 
Ernest Heidingsfeld 
Ralph Heidingsfeld 
Marguerite Henry 
Myrtle Higgins 
Ruth B. Hirsh 
Katherine H. Hoe 
Helen M. Hoey 
Harry Holman 
Mary Holman 
Marie Holman 
Hildegarde A. Hunt 
Mary E. Huber 
William Huber 
Mariana Hutchinson 
Ethel M. Hye 
Blanche M. Johnston 
Mrs. R. M. Jones 
Chester Kahrman 
Betty Kelly 

Evelyn Kelly 

Helen M. Kelly 
Mary Grace Kelly 
John Kent 

Adaline Kent 

Lilla Kessler 

Mabel Kilbourn 
Ethel Kirkpatrick 
Laura Kirkpatrick 
Donald Kochleim 
Anna R. Knox 
Mary Kormendy 
Barbara Krauzer 
Katherine Kuhlthau 
Stanley W. Letson 
Ernest Levine 
Rudolf Levine 
Frieda Levine 
Walter Levine 
Eugene Levine 

E. H. Lins 
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M. Dorothy Long 
Adeline McAndrew 
Margaret McLaughlin 
Emma R. McLeod 
Eleanor McNamee 
Joseph Mandell 

Ray Mandell 

Rose Mandell 
Kirsten Manville 
Mrs. A. Y. Maynard 
John Mifflin 
Elizabeth Mifflin 
Mary L. Miller 
Eleanor Mitchell 

E. I. Mitchell 

Mary Molnar 
Agnes Moran 
Kathryn Moran 
Mrs. George R. Morrisor 
C. Joseph Moyer 
Eleanor M. Muller 
Dorothy M. Myers 
Walter R. Newton 
Mrs. Robert C. Nicholas 
Andrew Petrick 
Billy Pettit 

Joseph Porter, Jr. 

J. Kingsley Powell 
Ellen N, Quinn 
Rose O’Hara 

Jane Oliver 

W. J. O’Rourke 
Ann O’Neill 

Gladys C. Parker 
Annie Painter 

Mrs. Chas. H. Reed 
Kate Rice 

Millicent Rice 

E. Grace Richardson 
Madeline Roberts 
George E. Robinson 
Boby Ross 

Louise Deshler Ross 
Christine M. Rouse 
Alice Rust 
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Edith M. Schenck 
Grace Schmalholz 
Louis A. Schmalholz 
Louise Schmalholz, 
Nicholas J. Schneider 
Alice Schureman 

Wm. L. Schurz, Jr. 
Frances Segoine 

Ruth Segoine 

Marie Shebel 

Lillian Sher 

Elizabeth Skillman 
Margaretta Skillman 
Doris Smith 

Eleanor Smith 

Mary C. Smith 
Virginia Smith 

Gladys C. Soule 

Alma Steckel 

Jessie Steckel 

Mrs. Louis A. Stokes 
Nora E. Stoop 

Robert Strauss 
Elizabeth B. Strong 
Anna G, Stull 

E. Elizabeth Sutton 
Hazel Taylor 

Mary Taylor 

Chester Thatcher 
Gertrude F. Thompson 
Bertha Todd 

Mrs. John T. Tompkins 
Billy Travers 

Alice Tuckey 

Dorothy Tuckey 

Minna A. C. Turton 
Jack Van Dorn ; 
Mrs. W. R. Van Nostrand 
Mrs. Percy L. Van Nuis 
Eugene Varga 

Virginia Vaughan 
Berta Verheyen 

Alan Voorhees 

Alice Voorhees 

Mrs. Ralph W. Voorhees 


Elsie Waddington 
Mrs. Jerome Waldron 
Florence E. Waldron 
Mrs. W. H. Waldron — 
Rita Walker 
Elizabeth Wall 
Evelyn Wall 

Roberta Wark t | 
Mrs. Charles W. Warren’ 
Helen M. Warren 
Helen D. Watson 
Mrs. Frank Watson 
William Webb 
Felice Werner 
Virginia Wheeler 
Hilda Whitman 
Elsie C. Wolf 

Mrs. Carl R. Woodware 
Edythe Wright 

Helen Wright 

Betty R. Young 

Bill Zimmerman 

Jack Zimmerman 

John Zimmerman 

Sarah Zimmerman 








Driver of Stage Coaei 
Eddie Fills 





Driver of Covered Wag 
J. Thomas 
Driver of Gig A. 
Marshal Remsen 
Driver of Gig B 
Wm. Stryker 


Passenger on Stage Coach 
Wm. Smith 








> 
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DE NEUVILLE BALL 


Thomas R. P. Alsop J. Hoagland Maurice W. Rowland 
Richard H. Anderson Mrs. Albert W. Holzmann Mrs. Robert C. Nicholas 
Carroll A. Badeau Albert W. Holzmann Jonathan F. Scott 

W. G. Bearman J. Seward Johnson Harry W. Scruton 


Mrs. W. G. Bearman Mrs. J. Seward Johnson Mrs. Harry W. Scruton 
Edmond W. Billetdoux Mrs. William P. Kelly Charles W. Stevens, Jr. 


Charles Bonney William P. Kelly Mrs. Charles W. Stevens 
Mrs. Hugh Boyd Mrs. Conrad W. Kuhlthau Mrs. D. L. Stoneleigh 
Katherine F. Boynton Conrad W. Kuhlthau Cornelia V. R. Strong 
Mrs. E. H. Brill Kearney Y. Kuhlthau Woodbridge Strong 
Mrs. C. T. Brown Mrs. Kearney Y. Kuhlthau W. Philip Thorp 

Mrs. Arthur C. Busch Leonard Lipman Ann D, Timmons 
Charles A Campbell John McCabe, Jr. P. A. Van der Meulen 
Mrs. C. A. Campbell Virginia McCormick C. I. Voorhees 

Mrs. W. T. Campbell Franklin J. Marryott Mrs. C. I. Voorhees 

E. Bayard Cathers W. Martin Justin Voorhees 

Marie Cathers William E. Mayers Rodman Voorhees 

Sarah V. Clark Mrs. William E. Mayers William J. Walters 
Sidney A. Cook John Wyckoff Mettler Mrs. William J. Walters 
Mrs. Sidney A. Cook Mrs. John W. Mettler William J. Walters Jr. 
Mrs. Peter F. Daly Louise Monigan Raymond B. Ward 
Catherine L. Davidson James M. Morris Mrs. Raymond B. Ward 
William R. Devine John J. Morrison Lamar Watson 

Laurence Dill Mrs. John J. Morrison Ernest H. Webb 

Edith Shipman Douglass Cyril Nelson Helen L. Williamson 
Walter Fetterly Robert C. Nicholas Julia B. Williamson 
Eleanor Florance Margaretta Rice E. T. Wilson, Jr. 

Jane Gutmann Betty Ross Mrs. E,. T. Wilson 
Margaret Gutmann Mrs. R. Ross Mrs. R. P. Wilson 
Gertrude V. Hardenberg Robert Ross, 2nd R. P. Wilson 

Mrs. Thomas E. Hicks John Rowland Mrs. Ralph G. Wright 
F. Lawton Hindle. Jr. Mrs. Franklin J. Marryott 


Ball Orchestra 


Violin Flute 
Isabel Brylawski Franklin Van Houten 
Frank Hart Horn 
Muriel Morrell Charles Van Houten 

Cello Barouche Driver 
George Hart Wm. Henschner 

Pianist Barouche Footman 


Ruby H. Russell George Barcalow 
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Geo. W, Albro, Jr. 
Frieda Baker 
Estelle Baldwin 
Nick Barbely 


Mrs. J. W. Beardslee, Jr. 


Frank Beardslee 
Anna N. Bearman 
M. Bennett 

Anna Berkow 
Catherine Bingert 
Elizabeth Boorman 
Dorothy Bullard 
Gwendolyn Bullard 
Roger Bullard 
John Campbell 
Donald Campbell 
Janet F. Campbell 
Leon A. Campbell 
Mabel W. Campbell 
Elizabeth Chinchar 
Fred Cole 

Bertha Czeto 
Irving H. Daley 
Thomas Dee 
Milton R. Dey 
Laura Donovan 
Billy Dougherty 
Helen C, Dougherty 
A. W. Dupras 
Carolyn Elbertson 
Ada J. English 
Nolan F. Farris 
John Fay 

P, E. Gruber 

J. W. Gibson 
Loretta Hagney 
Margaret Hagney 
Woodhull Hall 


Rutgers Team 
Maurice Alexander 
Samuel Bard 
William Burgess 


FORTY-NINERS 


Earl Hardy 

Frank Herstine 
Feinrod Hilton 

Mr. Hofer 

Ed, J. Hogarty 
Willard N. Huff 
Raymond Louis Hoff 
Wm. J. Hughes 
Mrs. David Johnson 
Peter Karo 
Clifford Kelly 
William K. Kinsenvich 
Rowland P. Kelly 
H, lL. Liaele 

Martin J. Lally 
Mildred Leach 
Mrs, Wm, Leach 
E. J. Loughran 
William Ludwig 
Cecil Lynch 

Olive McKie 
Jennie McCrelis 
Kathryn Maley 
Frank C. Marshall 
F. Math 

Dora Minschwaner 
Harold J. Miller 
A. Blanche Monette 
Margaret C. Moore 
Robert Moran, Jr. 
John L. Morris 
Ruth Morris 
Josephine Mupo 
Irene Novak 

Edith L. Outcalt 
John Pancza 

Mary Patterson 
Betty Pettit 


FOOTBALL GAME 


Paul Carlson 
Abram Etkin 
Elmer Eulner 
Jack Feder 
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Cora Pratt 

Mrs. Frank Pratt 
Hazel Quint 

Mrs. J. H. Raven 
Lillian Reed 

James F. Riley 
Madeline Riley 

Mrs. Thomas Robinson 
Edith Rupprecht 
Kenneth Rupprecht 
Mrs. F. V. Sander 
George H. Schlosser 
Geo. Seaman 
Florence Seaman 
Andrew Sivak 

Alex. Staub, Jr. © 
Sigmund Staub 
Willard Smith 
Stephen V. R. Strong 
Eleanor Taylor 
Harold Van Arsdale 
Mrs. Chas. Van Arsdale 
Mrs. Bertha Van Liew 
Julius Varga 
Marguerite Vertre_s 
Allen Walsh 

David F. Ware 
Helen G. West 

Amos Wheatley, Jr. 
Dr. J. Henry Wild 
Harry W. Williams 
Mrs. L. Wilson 
Evelyn B. Wilson 

R. G. Williamson _ 
Mrs. G. B. Wright 
George B. Wright 


Elizabeth E. Zimmerman 


Robert K. Zimmerman 


Albert Graeter 
Fulton Grosse 
George Guiler 
Wilson Hanna 

















Samuel Hon 
John Kirkwood 
Edward Magill 
Joseph Masson 
Henry Metz 
Alfred Rothstein 
Alfred Sloan 
Fred Trend 
David Weisberg 
Walter Wiggins 
Princeton Team 
Emmanuel Azar 
Gilbert Berkeley 
Philip Castorino 


Sheldon Ammerman 
Chas. C. Armstrong 
Mrs. E. T. Barcalow 
Anna Baron 

H. L. Bartholomew 
E. S. Barton 

Nan Barrett 
Elizabeth Bearman 
Kenneth Blair 

May U. Bogan 

Ann M. Brayton 
Edward J. Cahill 
Francis J. Cahill 
Malcolm B. Carpenter 
Alice Carpender 
Catherine Carpender 
Louis Cavello 

Mrs. Ruth Clark 
Mrs. W. H. Colburn 
W. A. Colburn 

W. C. Compher 

W. Crossley 
Elizabeth Crossman 
Herbert Crouch 
Lelia Crouch 

Edith Crouch 
Bessie Cushman 
Helen C. Dahmer 
Frances Daire 





Matthew Dallago 
John Fernum 
Lowell Gordon 
Arthur Henry 
Sidney Hodas 
Anthony Lodebole 
Arthur Lord 
Paul Losick 

John McInnis 

E. Mann 

Edward Merchant 
John Mitthauer 
Joseph Morris 


CIVIL WAR 


Virginia A. Daire 
L. Dascango 

Mrs. Martha Dauler 
Anthony David 

C. W. Davis 
Alberta Dent 

James Diehl 
Virginia M. Dohm 
Mrs. J. S. Dougherty 
Jack Dougherty 
Kenneth Dougherty 
Mary Duffee 

Betty Duffee 

Mrs. A. R. Ewing 
Wm. Duffee 

Edith B. Fagan 
Frances A. Farrarra 
Santina Farrarra 
Ellen Filcan 

Ruth L. Fiske 

H. Fost 

C. O. Foster 

Alice M. Gamble 
Margaret Garrigan 
Jean Gazsi 

Russell W. Giles 
Hannah Gorey 

John Gordon 

Harry Gordon 
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William Rosner 
A. Schlaer 
Charles Schultz 
Milton Solomon 
Substitutes 
Alton Adler 
Henry Behnke 
William Bromiley 
Victor Di Filippo 
Homer Hands 
James Humphries 
Jack Liddy 
Nick Prisco 
Irving Resnick 


Raymond C. Gotthardt 
Robert H. Graham 
George H. Greason 
Harold Greauz 
Roswell Groben 
Mrs. Edward W. Hall 
Mercedes N. Hamer 
Carl Hassell 
Edmund A. Hayes 
S. K. Herdling 
Mildred Hert 
Francis S. Hewitt 
Mrs. M. Higgins 
Eva J. Hoffman 
Jeanette R. Hoffman 
Harold G. Hoffman 
Samuel Hoffman 
William Holm 
Anna Horvath 

Mrs. Howard Huber 
Elizabeth Hunter 
Betty Jenkins 

R. A. Jenkins 

Mrs. R. A. Jenkins 
Donald Jenkins 
Eleanore Jenkins 
Marjery Jenkins 
Wilma Johnson 
Anna M. Keller 
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Herman King 

Mrs. W. B. Klausman 
Caroline D. Knobel 
William V. Kovacs 
Irving S. Kull 

Mrs. Irving S. Kull 
Martha Kull 

Robert Kull 

Russell Laird 

Myra Latham 

Pearl Latham 

Henry P. Lewis 
Linette E. Lee 
George F. Leonard 
Ellen J, Lewis 
Beatrice Loblein 
Gladys Loblein 

F. G. Lucas 

Eleanor McDermott 
William F. McGovern 
Mrs. W. T. Marvin 
Caroline W. Maltese 
Grace E. March 
Fanny Marshall 
Siegfried Marx 
Milton Marx 

Gilbert Mathisen 
Preston Mears 
Augusta E. Meske 


D. Ayers 

J. Breese 

M. Burlew 

G. David Christman 
Edward E. Criss 
J. H. Dauler 
John De Hart 

W. L. De Revere 
L, Fellows 

George H. Gledhill 
W. Hagymary 
W. Hayes 

E. Henderson 

W. Hoelzle 


Florence Monaghan 
Robert Moran, Jr, 
Jacqueline Moser 
Mary Mosher 
John Muncie 


Mrs. Elizabeth Muncie 


Mrs. F. A. Nitchke 
F. A. Nitchke 
Catherine E. Ochs 
C. Rabfiinowitz 
Serena B. Rabke 
Viola Randolph 

J. Herbert Rastall 
William Rastall 
Kate Rice 

Millia Robbins 
Louise Ross 
George F. Ross 
Laird Russell 

P. B. Schmidt 

W. S. Scanlon 
Mrs. W. B. Salisbury 
W. B. Salisbury 
Minnie Schadt 
Mrs. R. Schumacher 
Dave Schwartz 

E. Grace Seiffert 
Henry Seiffert 


Soldiers 


W. Jackson 

E. Johnson 

G. La Tourette 
James Lee 

G. Meirose 

W. Merrill 
Stephen Michalchuk 
R. Pardun 

R. Pheifer 

J. Plumb 

J. Randolph 

R. Reed 

H. Robinson 


Eugene J. Sheinart 
Paul Simonson 
Theodore A. Sivess 
Adaline Skidmore 
Leona M. Skilmore 
Jean Smith 

Mary Smith 

Helen S. Snyder 
Charles L. Somenek 
Morgan Starke 
Louis Steinmetz 
Carlton Strieder 
Mildred Sullivan 
Victoria Talley 
Bernice Tomer 
Harriet Van Liew 
Elva Walter 

J. Waldroff 

Minnie W. Wade 
Leila Wade 

Elsie Warren 

Rose Weissenburger 
Nicholas Williamson 
Helene Irene Wilson 
Marion Wilson 
Jack Withum 

Ruth Wolfe 

T. S. Woodland 
Mrs. Mary Yates 


K. Rupprecht 

F. Sarpolus 

W. J. Scanlon 
W. Stillwell 
Robert W. Stout 
G. Tallman 

E. Thatcher 

H. E. Thistle 
W. Thistle 

C. Van Nostrand 
C. Vosskuehler 
G. Willis 

E. Withum 

C. Wright 
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SYMBOLIC DIVISION 
Mrs. W. S. Greacen, Chief 


PROLOGUE 


“THe STATE’ 


New Jersey College for Women Group 


Winifred Austin 
Vivian Barrett 
Jane Bender 
Evelyn Blackeby 
Lois Bloom 
Adelaide Case 
Elinor Chesler 
Helen Clark 
Mabel Clark 
Bartlett Cowdrey 
Dorothy Crowell 
Lena De Vito 
Marietta Doron 
Gladys Doyle 
Marion Drew 
Ruth Drew 
Laura Ehrlich 
Helen Erickson 
Marjory Ericson 
Helen Estes : 
Jane Gamble 


Drum Mayor 
W. E. Simpson 
Bandmaster 
C. W. Cook 
Flute and Piccolo 
E. W. Smith 
Oboe 
W. H. Glover, Jr. 
Clarinets 
J. W. Alden 
C. Brodsky 
O. M. Cotterman 
A. L. Giles 
R. H. Graham 


Marion Granzenmuller 
Emma Gardner 
Marjory Hall 

Janet Hallard 

Betty Halsey 
Elizabeth Haynes 
Helen Heideman 
Charlotte Holden 
Mary Husted 
Annette James 
Marjory Jamoneau 
Miriam Joelson 
Hilda Johnson 
Marion Kelly 
Clara-Louise Kenyon 
Marie Kernan 
Dorothy Klotch 
Vera Klotch 

Lois Kuntz 

Anna Lehlbach 


“Trp NATION” 
RO) ioscan 


G. Holdridge 

A. M. Hudak 

F. S. Lehlback 

N. Morris 

H. W. Rue 

S. H. Sholes 

K. Valentine 

W. G. Waldron 
Saxaphones 

W. L. Belknap 

R. H. Cowlishaw 

F. Distler 

F. H. Jurgelsky 

E. V. Lipman 


Ethel Littlefield 
Frances Lloyd 
Betty MacPherson 
Margaret Mitchell 
Rella Nagy 
Meredith Redgrave 
Edithe Scalera 
Margaretta Schenck 
Miriam Schutt 
Natalie Smith 
Rosemary Smith 
Virginia Spencer 
Lucia Stokley 
Marjory Swackhamer 
Helen Van Sciver 
Vivian Vincent 
Lois Vreeland 
Verna Wilson 
Sylvia Winkler 
Elsie Wyckoff 
Hilda Woehler . 


; rmPaynter 
. M. Shelbourne 


aera 

C ornets and Trumpets 
H. C. Bidlock 
K. D. Chance 
A. Coward 
Ro Ox Hare 
W. 
(ae 
C. 


R. Pollock 
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W. H. Reinheimer Trombones Basses 
T. M. Roberts R. G. Applegate D. P. Kazanjain 
H. Shaterian C. B. Curtis C. O. Morton 
T. G. Smith C. E. Hopper H. W. White 
W. M. Taylor C. Munch Drums 
C. H. Watrous A. J. McDowell F. S. Bowan 

Horns C. Sampsel R. B. Bullock 
R. Hadden M. W. Walsh C. R. Davison 
T. Jones Baritone N. E. De Vries 
D. H. Lipman H. Shadewald J. E. Hannan 

Euphonium Cymbal C. 5. Straus 
F. H. Testa R. H. Alcon 
Standard Bearers 
C. Badeau J. Humphries R. Purrington 
C. Balogh M. Kellner C. Ringle 
H. W. Field G. H. Kojac F. J. Schellenberg 
N. Forney N. Kramer J. Silverblatt 
H. Frost L. Moore W. W. Van Der Veer 
Palanquin Bearers 
James Bailey John Kelly Frank McLaughlin 
Frank Fagan Michael Malone Howard Meseroll 
Everett Hoffman Vincent Woods 
Pages 
Laurance Runyon Tom Van Nuis 
EPtLoGUE 
Industry 

Anna Arvay Russell S. Clayton C. A. Egyptien 
Ruth W. Austin Samuel S. Cohen Elizabeth Faganes 
Irving Bailey George G. Collins Marion Galligan 
Sophie Belya Dorothea Crawford Alfred Gamble 
Edward Bochert Raymond A. Curry W. R. Balentine 
Emma Boll Elizabeth Czlvikkur Charles Boll 
John Boyle Emma Czepyha Gerald Brokmeyer 
Elsie Breese John Daley Michael Buga 
Cos. “Taylot Sophie Deak C. D. Crane 
Josephine Bruno Raymond C. DeHart Miguel Felipe Cild 
Sam Bruno Ida Domiter W. Goofry 
Julia Carmandy Helen Donahue Violet M. Gazsi 
Harold T. Case — John Donahue Marion Gilbert 
John Case Joel H. Dreier Howard H. Gilliam 


Mary Ciancia Anthony Ensan, Jr. Margaret Gioglic 
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Hans Gottschalk 
Martha Gonch 
Emil Gruber 

John Hartmayer 
Peter Hauser 
Edwin Hormby 
Anna Horvath 
Joseph Huether 
Edward Hye 
Edward D. Hye 
G. J. Jenkins 
Katherine Kapp 
George Keere 
Anna Kokai 
Margaret Kovacs 
Harold Kuhlthau 
Elmer Lowe 

Meta Lucas 
Elizabeth Maher 
Carlton A. Mayo 
Thomas McCloskey 
Howard Meseroll 
Edward Miller 
Margaret Mincenberg 
Charles R. Moke 
William G. Morris 


Sadie Applegate 
Alex Bojsa 

John Clark 
Thomas Cleary 
Raymond Drummer 
May A. Dwyer 
Samuel Fama 

Jean Forbis 


Mary Niezgoda 
Peter Noldi 

John Pearson 
John Pensak 
Mervyn Sweeney 
John A. Harto 
John Paterson 
Alanson Prentiss 
Jean Reid 

George Rule 
Samuel Shapiro 
Julius Stuhl 
Mildred B. Pierson 
Helen Piller 
Margaret Pochinski 
Monica Pochinski 
Mrs. L. A. Potts 
Mary Pundrak 
Charles Rakowsky 
E. Norton Redfield 
Lillian Reed 

W. R. Reed 

Bettie Reid 
Clifford Reid 
Marie Renout 
John Riley 
Jeanette Rion 


Pennant Bearers 


Nicholas Gargano 
Isabel Garretson 

Margaret Gioglio 
William Godfrey 
Rynie Guinta 


. Leonard C. Haefner 


James M. Keefe 
Yola Knapp 


Pages 





Laurance Runyon 
James Gleason 


Thorton Price 


George W. Dunham 


Symbol Bearers 


Banner Bearers 


Arthur Robinson 
Gladys Rose 
Elbert S. Schenck 
Martin Scott 

Olie A. Seemann 
Margaret Smith 
Joseph Sos 

T. R. Stephan 
Herbert Stuart 
Mary Sweeney 
Miriam Taylor 
William Towers 
Leo Warters 

Sadie Wasserman 
Vera G. Whyte 
Herman Willenbrock 
Genevieve Wisnefski 
Ruth Wolfe 
Estelle Wright 
Frank Timko 
Douglass A. Upton 
James Vanderegrift 
Joseph N. Wheeler 
James P. Wheatley 
Ben Wiederkrha 
Carl A. Yost 


Howard Myers 
David Pierson 
Mildred Pierson 
Thomas Priestley 
Catherine Riley 
Hilda Schnecker 
Katherine Steiner 
May Tasker 


Minor Buechler 
John Flaherty 


Charles Sullivan 


John King 
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J. A. Anderson 

John T. Axton 

John W. Beardslee, 3rd 
William A. Beardslee 
Louise C. Benz 

W. E. Breazeale 

E. Abbott Breckwedel 
Madeline M. Burkus 
Annie Butler 

Wilton Coleman 
Nancy Cowden 
Molita Crosson 
Aubrey Daly 

Albert C. De Regt 
Dora Deshowitz 
Irene De Soto 

Alice W. De Visme 
Ethel V. Dunn 

Mary Elias 

Ann Elias 

Lewis Ethan Ellis 
Melva Forsyth 

C. R. Foster, Jr. 
Helen H. Freck 
Amelia. Freeman 
Jean Freiman 
Huldah W. Frisbie 
Joseph Gibson 
Florence P. Greenberg 
E. R. Gross 

Ruth Gunter 


F, N. Ayres 

Blanche V. Baier 
William Balogh 

Doris Barrick 

John W. Beardslee, Jr. 
J. Albert Blackburn 
Grace L. Cronk 
Josephine Condon 


Education 


Charles Hale 

P. H. Daggett 
Elizabeth Hand 
Rudy Hassler 
Harold D. Hatfield 
Esther W. Hawes 
Rose A. Heidingsfeld 
Alfred R. Henderson 
Susie P. Herbert 
Joseph N. K. Hickman 
Raymond Hof 
Milton J. Hoffman 
Francis Holmes 
Grace Holton 

Albert W. Holzmann 
Jessalyn James 

Drue Keim 

Rowland Kelly 

L. W. Kimball 

Mary C. Klain 
Hannah Klepner 
Loretta La Forge 
Warren R. Laity 
Mrs. Warren R. Laity 
Dorothy Lawler 
Erna Lotze 

Louise M. Finney 
Susan M. McMahon 
Virginia C. Martin 
Robert Matthies 


Pennant Bearers 


George Crotsley 

G. T. Cronin 

C. L. Davidson 
Madeline A. Donnegan 
Mae S. French 

F, W. Furth 

R. C. H. Heck 

Z. Klain 


Pages 
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Harold Miller 
Hetty S. Moore © 
Edythe Morris 
Etta P. Mould 

T. J. Murphy 

W. R. Newton 

C. E. Partch 
Anna T. Peterson 
Dorothy Quackenboss 
Esther Randolph 
Annie Rastall 
Edgar G. Rex 
Mamie Ruckman 
Sidney Sanderson 
Lilian M. Saul 
Albert Schaffle 
Hazel E, Schoonmaker 
Elizabeth Steichen 
Fannie Steinberg 
Elizabeth Stryker 
Edith M. Sutphen 


W. T. L. Ten Broeck, Jr. 


R. T. Thompson 
Helen S. Tousley 
Elsie A. Tunison 
Charlotte Tuttle 
Florence Van Syckle 
Lillian J. Wichmann 
Dorothy Williams 
Alice C. Wilson 
Viola Young 


Mary McCarthy 
Sarah Matlack 
Ruth Marino 
Richard Morris 
John H. Raven 
F. Rickenbrode 
E. M. Samuels 
F. A. Woodward 





Howard Gerhard 
William Barcalow 


Philip Strong 
Richard Van Doren 
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Alice Lahiere 


P. H. Daggett 


May Addy 
Marguerite Ballou 
Anna Banko 

Mrs. John Barnwell 
Charles R. Barrett 
L. Beck 

Steve Beresh 

Julia Boylan 
Eliabeth Boynar 
Rey. Theo. Brinkerhoff 
Charlotte E. Bruskin 
Angela Cantore 
Anne Carlen 

Mrs. Harold Case 
ak Claric 

Mrs. Samuel Cohn 
Mrs. F. A. Connolly 
Pauline G. Corey 
Mary Craven 

Isabel Garretson 
Violet M. Gazzi 
Rev. C. J. Culp 

L. Dardick 

M. L. Depenbrock 
Rev. C. E. Deems 
Rey. John N. Doberstine 
W. C. Dodge, Jr. 
Caroline Doll 

Mrs. Garrett Dreier 
' Mrs. Joel Dreier 

_ B. W. Erickson 
Stephen Faczan 

_ J. Federman 

- Sarah Fedderson 
Helen L. Felton 
Lena Filancia 
Robert S. Filmer 
Mrs. J. N. Finegan 





Symbol Bearers 


Banner Bearers 


Religion 
Mrs. Herbert Fischler 
Harry P. Folger 
Violet G. Freck 
A. H. Freedman 
Rev. Stephen Gazsi 


‘Cornelia Gerencser 


Magdalen Gerencser 
Mrs. John A. Gibbons 
Rev. J. Bruce Gilman 
E. Gruhn 

Irverna Gruhn 
Dillard Hairston 
Helen Hamarich 
Clyde C. Hamilton 
Ernestine Hanauer 
Harry Herstine 

Mrs. Jasper Hogan 
L. Holiner 

Mrs. James Hughes 
Loyal Ives 

Winifred G. Jamison 
Eleanor Kahn 

Mary Kerwin 

Rey. Andrew Kosa 
William H. Koch 
Helen Konrad 

Mrs. Andrew Kosa 
Irene Lampert 

Rey. S. R. Latham 
John Letney 

Rev. Ladislaus Lombos 
Mrs. John McLaughlin 
Mrs. Leonard McLean 
Dorothy Marcus 

Mrs. James Meagher 
D. Michelson 

Mrs. Herbert Milch 
Mary Mitchell 
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Margaret Reed 


G. EB. Partch 


Grace Molnar 

Rev. John D. Muyskens 
Joseph F. Norman 
Joseph Olasz 

Stella O’ Neil 
Elizabeth Pancza 
Chas. Papp 

Stephen Petruska 
Josephine De Phillipo 
Mary Pickering 
Josephine Podporoczynski 
Mary Prokup 

Rae Solomon 

Rev. Nestor Rakovsky 
Mary Ranta 

Mrs. John H. Raven 
Rey. C. W. Reamer 
Mary Redfield 

Robert Reifsneider 
Ruth Rice 

Edward N. Rubin 
Katie Rusciano 

Mary Rushkowski 
George Sander 
Mamie Scaramuzzo 
Mrs. Jas. Scott 

Rose Shagi 

Rev. A. M. Shenefelt 
Mrs. Francis Sieczka 
Mrs. Morris Spritzer 
Margaret Stadler 
Elizabeth Stafford 
Mrs. Milton J. Stauffer 
Hortense Spritzer 
William D. Stelle 
Jean Straus 

Syril Strauss 

P. Susswein 
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Rose Talkowski Carman Trembath Anita Wenzel 
Angelina Teheralli Theresa Vertucci Rev. H. C. Wright 
Emil Varga Michael Wallner Mrs. Martin Zimmerman 


Beatrice G. Walker 


Pennant Bearers 


F. H. Ashman E. Gruhn Irene Riley 
Agnes Bornheimer Adele Hanaeur - Rey. Alexander Sabo 
Ruth Bruskin Rey. Jasper Hogan Rev. Milton T. Stauffer . 
Rev. R. S. Carlisle Charles W. Larson Rev. Walter H. Stowe 
Eva Cohen Mrs. Theo. Lester L. A. Talman 
Helen Conrad J. J. Mantell Rev. C. H. Weathers 
Louise Feinsod Evelyn Marcus Mrs. J. E. Willner 
Rey. Carl H. Gramm Fannie B. Norman Mrs. M. H. Winfield 
Katherine Revolinsky 
Pages 
Walter Craig Tom Van Nuis 
Peter Krauszer Byron Waksman 


Symbol Bearers 
Patricia Hoffman Dolly Van Doren 


Banner Bearers 


Capt. Leonard McLean Rev. J. M. Pettit 


RHYTHMIC DIVISION 
Mrs. W. T. CAMPBELL, Chief 
Tyranny and Freedom 








Ruth Ackerson Helen Bottcher Margaret Dittmar 
Celia Adams Margaret Braun Bernardine Dolan 
Jeanne Aiosa Dorothy Breitschadel Ruth Drake 
Elinor D. J. Allison Wilhelmina Brinckerhoff Marion Drew 
Rosalind Altshuler Helen Brokaw Marie G. Dunn 
Dorothy Asay Dorothy Brown Jean Earle 
Florence Baker Marian Bruen Elizabeth Eastwood 
Dorothy Bamber Isabel Burgess Ethel Eggleston 
Muriel Beim Alice Burns Virginia Eldert 
Jean Belding Ruth Caldwell Ruth Ellis 

Renee Berg Eleanor Carberry Margaret Esher 
Vivian Berger Helen Clarke Jeannette Fiverson 
Catherine Berry Virginia Clarke Elsa Freda 

Lela Blanpied Lillie Clarkson Edna Breese 
Helen Boseker Marion Cook Anna Frey 


Elizabeth Boston Filomena DiPace Janet Fukushima 
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Marie Gaertner 
Jane Gamble 
Marion Gibbs 
Elizabeth Graves 
Ethel Groat 

Julia Gulick 

Ruth Halleran 
Elizabeth Hasbrouck 
Martha Hayes 
Gladys Hoegger 
Esther Hollander 
Roberta Holloway 
Mildred Horuvitz 
Meta Isenschmid 
Jelicetta Jannarone 
Miriam Joelson 
Grace Jonas 
Marion Jonas 
Marie Kernan 
Blanche Kessler 
Louise Killheffer 
Vera Klotch 

May V. Kunz 
Katherine Lander 
Anna T. Lehlbach 
Mary G. Lewis 
Margaret McCallum 
Lillian McDaniel 


Katherine Adams 
Genevier Adamski 
Blanche Amrein 
Julia Bacsko 
Marjorie G. Baier 
Katherine Banks 
Melva Barlow 
Ann Barnwell 
Elsie Bartha 
Ethel Bean 

Anna Bearman 
Jennie Belanowich 
Frieda Benigno 
Minnie Berman 


Jane McEwen 
Helen McIntyre 
Anna MacDonald 
Mary MacIntosh 
Sara MacPherson 
Alice Maier 
Susan Margaret Marsh 
Clara Medzig 
Elizabeth Mehnert 
Dorothy Meyer 
Mary Miller 

Lulu Millington 
Elizabeth Morris 
Rella Nagy 
Priscilla Nichols 
Johana Olsta 
Cynthia Palmer 
Elizabeth Phillips 
Mary Plauka 
Helen Polak 
Orrea Pye 

Louise Reader 
Dorothy Reinhard 
Vernie Rhodes 
Bertha Rice 
Estelle Rich 
Evelyn Riley 
Eleanor Ruigh 
Mary Rutledge 


Victory 


Freida Bernhardt 
Kathleen Birmingham 
Jean Blust 

Mary Bodnar 
Ella Boudinot 
Shirley Breen 
Etta Brewer 
Eleanor Brock 
Doris Brown 
Phoebe Brown 
Virginia Bruns 
Frances Buckelew 
Rose Buckner 


Edna Schnitzler 
Carolyn Schwartz 
Ida Selden 

Rose Shapiro 
Rebecca Small 
Ella W. Smith 
Dorothy Welden 
Louise West 
Peggy Wiley 
Beryl Williams 
Rosemary Smith 
Elizabeth Steere 
Esther Swenson 
Julia Murray Swift 
Frances Tanguay 
Ruth Taylor 
Frances Williams 
Sylvia Windeler 
Hilda Woehler 
Janet Woelfle 
Elizabeth Trout 
Elda Van Slyke 
Vivian Vincent 
Lois Vreeland 
Hildegard Waldau 
Roberta Wright 
Elsie D. Wyckoff 
Starling Wyckoff 
Freda Yudin 


Anna Bucsek 
Julia Bucsek 

Ruth Burke 
Florence M. Busch 
Vera Buskirk 
Betty Buttler 
Helen Cannon 
Irene Cardone 
Frances Carlucci 
Ella Carow 
Catherine Cathcart 
Dora Chigi 

Jennie Chipinski 
Ida Christian 
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Gladys Cleland 
Sara Helen Cohn 
Blanche Cole 
Helen Collins 
Marie Coyne 
Adeline Crawford 
Eleanor Crawford 
Marie Cronk 
Marcella Cuddy 
Mary Cusick 
Dorothy Cziko 
Rosalie David 
Elinor Dech 
Helen Decker 
Margaret Deegan 
Lillian Dell 
Jennie Dembeck 
Marie De Muro 
Ruth E. De Vall 
Rose Diamond 
Theresa Dixon 
Helen Donnelly 
Helen Donnelly 
Agnes Donohue 
Clara Dudling 
Harriet Dunham 
Mary Dunn 
Carmella Durso 
Margaret Eden 
Rose Eggertson 
Muriel Ellison 
Dorothy Enoch 
Margaret Esedy. 
Mary Evans 
Pearl Ezersky 
Frieda Feig 
Ruth Feller 
Catherine Fisher 
Betty Flomerfelt 
Marion Flomerfelt 
Catherine Foley _ 
Christina B. Foley 
Margaret Foley 
Elaine Freeman 
Mary Fricker 


Evelyn Friedman 
Gertrude Friedman 
Irene Gala 

Anna Garretson 
Grace Gary 

Isabel Gebhardt 
Gertrude Geffner 
Gwendolyn Gensler 
Helen Geresy 
Edythe Gillman 
Catherine Gleason 
Lydia Gogel 
Olive Gogel 
Beatrice Goldblatt 
Elsie Goldblatt 
Rose Golden 
Edith Goldstein 
Roselyn Goldstein 
Ethel Goldworm 
Emma Gordon 
Violet Granroos 
Gizella Grey 
Sylvia Grow 
Irma Guzzo 
Helene Gyarmati 
Josephine Hahn 
Estelle Halener 
Marretta Halos 
Adele Hanauer 
Bessie Hann 


Anne Marie Harding 


Eleanor Harris 
Florence Harris 
Holly Harrop 
Virginia Hartmann 
Dorothy Havens 
Marion Hayes 
Mary Hearn 
Mary Henley 
Dorothy Henry 
Anna Herstine 
Estelle Holiner 
Cordelia Holloway 
Olive Holmes 
Madelyn Horn 
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Angela Horvath 
Anna Hubert 
Alice Huguley 
Dorothy Ivins 
Audrey James 
Lillian Jamison 
Vera Jamison 
Catherine Jaques 
Kathryn Jonas 
Virginia Jordan 
Irma Kahn 
Doris Kane 
Ruth Kaplan 
Dorothy Kaplowitz 
Mabel Karam 
Marjorie Kay 
Margaret Kelly 
Mary Kelly 
Virginia Kelly 
Helen Kenner 
Jessie Kenyon 
Marie Kiefer 
Helen Kindt 
Margaret Kircher 
Helen Klacik 
Ruth Klaus 
Helen Klepner 
Catherine Kluy 
Mary Knobloch 
Anna Kormondy 
Irma Kovach 
Sophia Kozak 
Jennie Kramer 
Yetta Krinick 
Anna Krochmal 
Mary Krovath 
Kathryn Kyle 
Ethel Labiner 
Pearl Latham 
Evelyn Leary 
Anna Leffingwell 
Eleanor Letson 
Rose Lifschitz 
Thelma Lionikis 
Ella Loncsak 





ee 
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Ruth Long Helen Constance Perry Virginia J. Smith 








Margaret Lorenz 
Lillian Lozier 
Dorothy McCabe 
Ruth McClay 
Elizabeth McElarney 
Beryl McKie 
Olive McKie 
Helen McLaughlin 
Catherine McManus 
Helen Mack 
Vivian Maddison 
Anna May Magee 
Anna Maloney 
Helen Martin 
Mary Masterson 
Alice Mawhinney 
Ethel Mayrowetz 
Anna Mazze 
Bessie Meirose 
Bertha Mezey 
Mary Miller 
Sylvia E. Miller 
Miriam Minton 
Irene Montgomery 
Margaret Morris 
Sarah Morris 
Hattie Munitz 
Joan Muscle 
Dorothy Nelson 
Ruth Newhouse 
Leona Newman 
Mary Nissley 
Hazel Norman 
Anna Ochs 

Mary O’Hara 
Bertha Olas 
Elizabeth Olas 
Jeanette Oliver 
Betty Ordorica 
Sol Louise Ordorica 
Margaret Ozowart 
Betty Pardun 
Mildred Peck 
Frances Pellicane 


Mildred Perry 
Ruth Peterson 
Betty Pettit 
Diana Polos 
Margaret Pongracz 
Agnes Pringle 
Catherine Pringle 
Eva Pringle 
Dorothy Randolph 
Anna E, Rannells 
Dorothy Rodney 
Pearl Rose 
Lillian Rosenzweig 
Gertrude Rosoff 
Christine Rudolph 
Kay Sacharow 
Virginia Sahadi 
Ruth Salls 

Felipa Sanchez 
Martina Sanchez 
Edith Schatzman 
Elvera Schmidt 
Dorothy Schmidt 
Anna Scott 
Dorothy Scott 
Winifred Scott 
Elizabeth Senzer 
Janet Shapiro 
Betty Sheehan 
Mildred Shiffner 
Rita Shine 

Alma Siegel 
Gussie Siegel 
Lena Siegel 

Ellen Simmons 
Janet Simon 
Emily Skidmore 
Irene Skourlas 
Sophie Skourlas 
Dorothy Smith 
Elizabeth Smith 
Evelyn Smith 
Francis Smith 
Irma Smith 


Dorothy Snedeker 
Sarah Snensky 
Mary Jane Snyder 
Mary Solomon 
Anna Sonn 
Kathryn Sotiropulos 
Catherine Sowick 
Lois Staat 

Anna Stacey 
Margaret Steele 
Margaret Stewart 
Dorothy Stollman 
Mary Strein 

Anna Stringer 
Frederika Struys 
Ruth Suydam 

Rose Swiller 

Rose Szenas 
Catherine Tahaney 
Anna Tamasy 
Emma Tarcaly 
Florence Thompson 
Gertrude M. Tomer 
Lydia Tonn 

Anne Toth 
Elizabeth Vajda 
Sally Valley 

Alice Van Middlesworth 
Helen Vass 

Mary Vass 
Kathryn Vassanella 
Anita Ver Nooy 
Hedwig Volkmer 
Pauline Wacker 
Kathryn Walsh 
Bertha Wasserman 
May Weagley 
Estelle Wehrfritz 
Elizabeth Werbocki 
Marguerite Wheatley 
Eloise Whitlock 
Esther Whitman 
Doris Wildgoose 
Harriet Williamson 
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Ruth Withun 
Helen Witt 
Louise Wolf 


Rose Annello 
Elsie Bakos 
Irene Bakos 
Betty Blum 
Catherine Boyce 
Swanee Budish 
Ethel Caneel 
Olive Castner 
Tillie Cesaro 
Elizabeth Check 
Irene Chobor 
Mildred Crombie 
Beatrice Curcio 
Margaret Curcio 
Mary Curcio 
Doroth Cziko 
Winifred Cziko 


Ruth Ackerson 
Rosalind Altshuler 
Dorothy Asay 
Muriel Beim 

Jean Belding 
Dorothy Breitschadel 
Helen Brokaw 
Dorothy Brown 
Marion Bruen 
Isabel Burgess 
Ruth Caldwell 
Helen Clarke 
Virginia Clarke 
Marion Cook 
Filomena DiPace 
Bernardine Dolan 
Marion Drew 
Marie G. Dunn 
Ethel Eggleston 


Gardenia Wynkoop 
Eva Yanpulsky 
Mary Yourchik 


Industry 


Irene Daku 

Juliet De Satnyik 
Catherine Dickinson 
Dorothy Dickinson 
Sarah Dunn 
Nancy Fiorenza 
Edith Gallagher 
Goldie Geng 
Constance Gennard 
Wilma Gerhart 
Louise Goldstein 
Susan Intermann 
Catherine Karoffi 
Helen Kedves 
Mary Klinger 
Elsie Kozma 
Elizabeth Lambert 
Helen Lecky 


Education 


Virginia Eldert 
Ruth Ellis 
Margaret Esher 
Jeannette Fiverson 
Anna Frey 

Janet Fukushima 
Marie Gaertner 
Jane Gamble 
Marion Gibbs 
Ruth Halleran 
Martha Hayes 
Roberta Holloway 
Roberta Horuvitz 
Meta Isenschmid 
Felicetta Jannarone 
Miriam Joelson 
Marion Jonas 
Marie Kernan 
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Wanda Zarsky 
Sarah Zimmerman 
Helen Zoller 


Betty Lind 
Josephine Loyak 
Rose Loyak 
Isabell MacIntyre 
Eva Matthies 
Louise Matthies 
Marion Meyers 
Evelyn Morisse 
Catherine Peters 


Monica Reinson 


Nellie Revolinsky 
Frances Rogusky 
Anna Ruffer 
Helen Ruffer 
Margaret Solisse 
Helen Solisse 
Jennie Szabo 


Blanche Kessler 
May V. Kunz 
Katherine Lander 
Mary G. Lewis 
Margaret McCallum 
Lillian McDanial 
Jane McEwen 
Mary McIntosh 
Helen McIntyre 
Anna MacDonald 
Sara MacPherson 
Alice Maier 
Elizabeth Mehnert 
Dorothy Meyer 
Elizabeth Morris 
Rella Nagy 
Priscilla Nichols 
Johanna Olsta 
Mary Plauka 
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Celia Adams 
Jeanne Aiosa 
Elinor Allison 
Florence Baker 
Dorothy Bamber 
Renee Berg 

- Vivian Berger 

- Catherine Berry 
Lela Blanpied 
Helen Boseker 
Elizabeth Boston 
Helen Bottcher 
Margaret Braun 
Wilhelmina Brinckerhoff 
Alice Burns 
Eleanor Carberry 
Lillie Clarkson 
Margaret Dittmar 
Ruth Drake 
Elizabeth Eastwood 
Elsa Freda 

Edna Freese 
Elizabeth Graves 
Ethel Groat 

Julia Gulick 
Elizabeth Hasbrouck 


Bernice Avery 

Mrs, J. A. Bentley 
Mary Bentley 

Mrs. Henry C. Berg 
Mrs. Irene Best 

Mrs. William Brookes 
Mrs, Arthur Busch 


Religion 
Gladys Hoegger 
Esther Hollander 
Grace Jonas 
Louise Killheffer 
Vera Klotch 
Anna Lehlbach 
Susan Marsh 
Clara Medzig 
Mary Miller 
Lulu Millington 
Cynthia Palmer 
Elizabeth Phillips 
Helen Polak 
Orrea Pye 
Louise Reader 
Vernie Rhodes 
Estelle Rich 
Mary Rutledge 
Hildegard Waldau 
Dorothy Welden 
Beryl Williams 
Sylvia Windeler 
Hilda Woehler 
Janet Woelfle 
Dorothy Reinhard 


Patriotism 
Mrs. Thos, Grasselli 
Mrs. John H. Hoagland 
Mary Jane Humphreys 
Ann Hunter 
Mrs. Johnson 
Mrs. Frank Johnson 
Mrs. Katherine Konze 


Mrs. William T. Campbell Angelina Koppisch 


Mrs. Oral Coad 
Elizabeth B. Dalmas 
Charlotte Dalrymple 
Sara Dithlefsen 

Mrs. Nelson Dunham 
Charlotte Durham 
Elizabeth Durham 
Mrs. David Fiske 
Eleanor Florance 


Anna Krulish 

Mrs. H. H. Lank 

Mrs. Wm. McAdams 
Jeanne McCormick 

Mrs, J. F. McGovern, Jr. 
Mrs. Wm. H. Martin 
Grace Mulvey 

Mrs. Cyril Nelson 
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Bertha Rice 
Evelyn Riley 
Eleanor Ruigh 
Edna Schnitzler 
Carolyn Schwartz 
Ida Selden 

Rose Shapiro 
Rebecca Small 
Ella Smith 
Rosemary Smith 
Elizabeth Steere 
Esther Swenson 
Julia Murray Swift 
Frances Tanguay 
Ruth Taylor 
Elizabeth Trout 
Elda Van Slyke 
Vivian Vincent 
Lois Vreeland 
Louise West 
Peggy Wiley 
Frances Williams 
Roberta Wright 
Elsie Wyckoff 
Starling Wyckoff 
Freda Yudin 


Gladys Pennington 
Mrs. A. D. Prentiss 
Margaret Ross 

Mrs. Harry Ross, Jr. 
Henrietta B. Schenck 
Mary Schenck 
Lillian Shartles 
Catherine Sheridan 
Mrs. Norton Smith 
Evelyn Snyder 

Mrs. Henry Thomas 
Catherine Thorn 
Margaret Varanek 
Mrs. Elwood Waller 
Mrs. F, L. Watson 
Helen C. White 
Elsie C. Wolf 
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MILITARY DIVISION 
Capt. W. B. Twiss, Chief 


Revolutionary Times 
Continental Company 


N. J. National Guard Company E 
114th Infantry, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Capt. William B, Twiss 
Ist. Lt. Fred. J. Tizzano 
2nd Lt. Harold F, Glines 


Andrew Cop, Jr. 
Charles Cost 
Salvatore J. Dente 


Ist Sgt. Nicholas Schmidt Joseph Forrar 


Sergeants 
Paul B. Fry 
Clifford E. Glines 
Reuben W. Jenkins 
Alfred S. Ricca 
Herbert P. Rood 
Frank J. Roster 
James A. Smith 

Corporals 
Melville A. Clark 
Joseph H. Cole 
Albert C. Curren 
George E. Hardy 
Antonio J. Parillo 
Nicholas Roster 
Karl F, Weis 

Privates First Class 

James Bright 
George F. Bucko 
Tony Canastra 
Charles F. Cole 


Frank M. Frenchetti 
Frank K. Gallagher 
Michael L, Hercseg 
Albert Kosa 
Ignatius S. Kucharsky 
John P. Rugl 
John F. Romanowski 
Earl R. Van Pelt 
Privates 
John Baldesweiler 
Arthur Bright 
William F. Bright 
Lorenzo V. Castrovinci 
Peter Casper 
Charles Darbie 
John D, Dry 
Woodrow Eden 
Fred E. Felmey 
John Fedor, Jr. 
Thomas C. Foust 
John J. Fusco 


Militia Company 
(Market Day Scene) 


Charles F. Gallagher 
John E. Galley, Jr. 
Myron E, Garber 
Alexander L. Gyori 
Elwood C. Holzworth 
George Kertis 
William McCarty 
Frederick S. McCumsey 
Howard S. Matthews 
Adam E. Miller 
Harry E. Merritt 
George Nichol 
James T. Nichola 
Frank N. Reed 
Howard S. Reed 
Antonio Riczo 
Carlton Roller 
Harold A. Selover 
Joseph P. Smith 
Michael Sowa 
Patsey Stasse 

Irving J. Stewart 
Eugene K. Thompson 
John M. Trosko, Jr. 
Anthony Zalinsky 


Eighth Battalion N. J. Naval Reserves 


Lieut. S. B. Colt, Jr. 
Lieut. D. G. Davis 

Lieut. Comdr. E. Ramney 
L. A. Borkeley 

G. Caley 

J. H. Conway 

I. H. Dunham 

G. A. French 


H. R. Hillis 
M. J. Kanc 
H. Kemmerer 
L. J. Koches 
F. Lenkey 

J. Lenkey 
Carl Michel 
J. A. Roller 
A. F. Sisco 


J. B. Stamm 

A. Stasienko 

Wm. Straub 

O. A. VanDyke 

J. A. Vincent 

A. J. Wilson 
Matthew A. Winkler 
A. F. Yock 
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Washington's Army After Monmouth 


Joyce Kilmer Post 25 American Legion Bugle and Drum Corps 


Gea Ambrose 
Edwin Ellison 
Harry Felton 
William Gargon 


George Hardy 
Walter Hess 
William Jackson 
Harry Newman 


Alexander Reisfield 


William Scanlon 
Andrew Slauter 


James Staudt 


R. O. T. C. Sophomore Class of Rutgers University 


R. F. Ahrens 
W. F. Angell 


W. L. Babcock 
A. Baehr 
W. Bailey 
Baier 

V. Banta 
B. Barlow 

. Barlow 
Bard 
Beckman 

. N. Bedford 
. Bellett 
Beltaire 
Bergen 

H. Bergmenn 
Berkeley 

. M. Blackwell 
Blair 

J. Blake 
Bloom 
Boross 

. Brett 
Brink 
Britten 


‘es A ee 


Pe pe 


APT D>O > PIA AD 


G. L. Buc 

D. Burkitt 

BE. Gao 

W. J. Carpenter 
C. Chance 

J. Charnick 

R. J. Chuilli 


. Chilson 

. Cole 

. J. Connolly 
. Conroy 
Coon 
Copleman 

, i. Gorell 
Costanza 
Crystal 

G. Curtain 
Dante 

. DeJourne 
DeVisme 
DiFillipe 

. Diamond 
W. Dillon 
. Ducoff 

N. Dunsmore 
W. Dunlop 
D. D’Vorkin 
W. Eden 
Edsall 

W. Eisenbach 
G. R. Ellegaard 
E. Eskensen 
A. Etkin 

J. S. Fedor 
M. Fiebach 
A. Fenn 

G. Finachel 
N. Feraro 

W. A. Finn 
J. F. Finister 
L. H. Fish 
M. L. Forer 
N. Forney 

H. Foulkas 

J. Monigan 


HH eZ rr Pops rH UOh MS PSP Aa 


J. Montagna 

C. Morgan 

J. Morris 

F. Moritz 

G. H. Moore 

R. L. Moore 

N. H. Moss 

J. Munch 

A. J. Nagy 

S. N. Nicholson 

S. O’Brien 

D. Opdyke 

A. L. Osmun 

J. W. Osmun 

J. Papp 

C. Paulson 

RK. Petry 

W. E. Pfeffer 

PCs Piuger 

B. Pinter 

M. Polehonski 

bo A. Porter 

W. Powers 

R. L. Predmore 

N. A. Prisco 

C. L. Quaglieri 
. Racier 


C 

Week 

R. Reisinger 
W. P. Rehfuss 
F. Repp 

I. J. Resnick 
H. Ritch 

I. Roberts 

R. A. Roberson 
R. Romanet 

J. Rosenberg 
M. Rosenhaus 
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J. Rosenbaum 
I. Rossman 
W. Rottersman 
A. Rubin 

M. H. Safran 
E. N. Sanford 
T. Savage 

T. Saxe 

W. L. Schurz 
H. Sciebenski 
Cui. = Sehictk 
F, Frederick 
W. Gahn 

J. Gates 

R. Germond 


H. Goetchius 
Goldstein 
Garnett 

E. Haines 
. J. Hansen 
{ DoTarris 
N. Harrison 
Harrison 

. H. Hart 

. Hawkins 
W. F. Hermann 
L. Hickey 

J. Holding 
W. Holmes 

J. K. Hopper 
J. Hossenlopp 
A. Hossenlopp 
H. Hough 

C. S. Hullett 
Dol. Hall 

J. M. Jacobs 
J. Jandrisvets 
E. A. Jones 
M. Joyce 

J. Kaplan 

L. Katen 
Satz 

H. Kavaleer 


mmo 


>> ao 


L. Keating 

S. Kline 

A. L. Knowles 
B. Kocyzk 

N. Kramer 

J. A. Krohn 
F, E. Kron 

J. Kuhn 

F, R. Landcaster 
J. Lathrop 

W. LaTourette 
E. Lawson 

J. Leamning 
J. Leavy 

M. Leggett 

C, Letson 

A. S. Levins 
S. Liddy 

A. Lidman 

R. Liner 

E. Lobelein 

C. Longfellow 
F, L. Laskot 
J. McInnis 

J. McKinnel 
D. D. McLennan 
J. Mackenzie 
R. Malashevitz 
W. Malpas 

S. Malloy 

M. Mannette 
L. Martinelli 
H. Massey 

J. B. Maxson 
H. A. Mattia 
W. R. Matthews 
A. Melanson 
K. Metzger 

A. Milligan 

A. Mironov 

J. Scott 

F. T. Schindelar 
H. Seaman 

A. Seaman 

W. H. Seiffert 
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L. Schapiro 


_N. Shapiro 


I. Shapiro 
Sharman 

S. Shohet 

S. Skillman 
L. Smith 

N. Smith 
G. Snow 
Sofin 

. Spitzhoff 

. Stricks 

A. M. Struthers 
J. J. Sutton 

W. Swayze 

F. Tarcher 

W. Taylor 

W. Telfair 
Seale fom 

W. F. Taylor 
J. Tyhanic 

C. Van Cleff 

C. Vanderveer 
G. A. Vanderveer 
G. B. Van Nest 


mAQNANN 


Awd 


. J. Wainford 
. Wallace 

. J. Walters 
. Ward 
Weintrob 
Weisner 

. Weitzner 

. Westling 
Whitken 

. F, Whitson 


OA pmo 


me 


OmPadIrTAN 


A. Zomlansky 
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Highland Park Post No. 88, American Legion Drum and Bugle Corps 
Harvey E. Kitchen, Leader Paul Hancock Joseph Odelleski 
Russell J. Bergen Chris. T. Hansen Alfred J. Van Nest 
Denton E. Brome Harold Lowe George J. Walshek 
John Earnest Edwin C. Moke Harry W. Winckler 
J. Ford Flagg William E. Nelson W. R. Yetman 
Boggs Janeway Post No. 67, G. A. R,. 
John H. Conger, C ommander Armand P. Daire William Giles 
Michael Connolly Thomas De Pew Benjamin F. Howell 
Alex. S. Conover Theodore Youse 
Elwood Holland Post, Spanish American War Veterans 
Paul Ballschmidte Robert Cuddy A. W. Muth 
B. W. Burrnell Otto Gaasch Wm. H. Pawson 
Chas. Cassidy Theo. Johnson Harry Perry 
John Comer Jos. Kemper Harry Van Sickle 
Elmer Wright 
Company H, 113th Infantry 
Charles Darbie Ruben Jenkins Frank Roster 
Rudolph Deitz Alfred Ricca Nicholas Schmidt 
Paul Fry Herbert P. Rood James Smith 
Sergeant John H. Neilson Post No. 370, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Lamavoc C. Apostolukis Einar George Hansen Rudolph Nordhous 
Walter G. Bolte R. H. Harrison Le Roy Reeves 
William C. Campbell Charles Ingram John E. Richter 
Blake Carpenter Dewey M. Laurie George H. Stilwell 
Edward J. Ennis George C. Lehritter Jack Treadwell 
H. E. Grandeil Sidney Williams 
Red Cross Nurses 
Emily Johnson Katherine A. Maley Veronica M. Wahler 
| New Brunswick Post No. 29, American Legion 
Col. R. S. McCoy Walter S. Buist - Russell E. Long 
Col. Walter S. Greacen John H. Conger Charles H. Reed 
Capt. J. S. Dougherty J. Parker Freeman Kenneth M. Rendall 
Lik. .E;- Kline John C. Frisch Harold Van Blarcom 
Highland Park Post No. 88, American Legion 
William Compton Edward F. Hulse Franklin M. Ritchie 
C. Walter Eberlein John A. Neumann Geo. B. Rule 


Howard F. Huber Benj. H. Tallman 
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Joyce Kilmer Post No, 25, American Legion 


Morris Beck 
John J. Bulfin 
Thomas Coleman 
Joseph R. Cotter 
John S. Crawford 
Edwin F. Elllison 
Edward R. Frederick 
William Gargon 
Raymond A. Hale 
Daniel P. Hardy 
George Hardy 


H. L. Bartle 
A. F. Brauns 
J. M. Fasoli 


Walter T. Hesse 
Wm. Jackson 
Theo. Johnson 

W. F. McCammon 
Theodore Michel 
Robert Mitchell 


_ John G. Mustakas 


M. F. Nikola 
J. Vincent O’Grady 
Nelson Orpen 


Rutgers University R. O. 


F. A. Grosse 
G. H. Guiler 
F. T. Jochim 
F, 'T. Kent 


Symbolic Division 


Patriotism Pages 


James Reevis 
Alexander Reisfield 
David V. Rosalsky 
Henry Rosalsky 
William J. Scanlon 
William F. Schaffer 
Julius J. Scheliga 
Walter H. Smith 
James J. Staudt 
John E. Weszer 
Anthony White 


ge 


J. F. Lontz 
W. J. Lynch 
W. H. Siddons 


Robert Hazelhurst, Jr. Edmond Hayes, Jr. 


PAGEANT BAND 


Harry A. Sykes, Conductor 
Nick RotHscHINK, Organizer 


With special arrangements by 
Cuartes W. Cook, Band Master, R. O. T. C., Rutgers University 


Trumpets Clarinets Trombones 
M. Gross P. Bartosick C. Clausen 
J. Howarth P. Lahny S. Owens 
O. Mygrant P. Marks H. Rothstein 
Nick Rothschink M. Polombo F. Warner 
P. Stefan E. Smith Bass 
T. Smith F. Freehan 
French Horns R. Witheman S. Ryba 
Pe Brill Flute and Piccolo F. Zupan 
S. Kirkham C. Warner Drums 
E. Massey Baritone H. Austin, Sr. 
T. Raitykowskie Nick Kuszen Frank Knoll 
S. Guerdin B. Vail 
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Mrs. Ella B. Ackart 
Bertha M. Acken 


Mrs. G. Foster Ackerman 


Myra Applegate 
Lucia C. Arniel 
Mrs. Fred Ashman 
Mrs. Asher Atkinson 
Winifred M. Ayers 
Mrs. C. R. Barrett 
Alinson Bateman 
Kathleen Bateman 
Mrs. Elizabeth Benz 
Josephine Bernaski 
Eleanor C. Bitzer 
Elizabeth Bohn 
Mrs. H. H. Bond 
Katherine Boudinot 
Mrs. L. G. Bourdon 
Dale E. Boyce 


‘Mrs. Frederick Brown 


Angelina Bruno 

Mrs. L. M. Burkhard 
Mary Camastra 
Helen R. Cathcart 
Jenne Chipinski 
Elinor Christensen 
Katherine Christensen 
Constance Cicerale 


Mrs. Ruth Seiffert Clinton 


Mrs. Cora Colburn 
Mrs. William Cole 
Catherine Connolly 
Dorothy Connolly 

Rose M. Connolly 

Lydie Cook 


Mrs. Humphrey Crawford 


Edith Deerr 
Marie Deerr 
Grace DelCielo 
Jennie DiCielo 


CHORAL DIVISION 
Frep A. Hart, Chief 


Harry A. SyxkeEs, Director 


Soprano 
Mrs. R. Dill 
Anne Dixon 
Mrs. Mary C. Dodge 
Mrs. Harry M. Drake 
Grace Dunn 
Mabel Dupras 
Veronica M. Dupras 
Amelia Federico 
Frances Federico 
Mary Federico 
Ann Feher 
Ethel M. Ferguson 
Mary Ferran 
Mrs. A. C, Fickes 
Mrs. B. M. Finley 
Harriet M. Fisher 
Helen Freeman 
Madelene French 
Edna H. Garretson 
Margaret Geipel 
Lydia R. Giles 
Mrs. R. W. Giles 
Rose Gerhard 
Mrs. G. A. Gordon 
Elsie G. Gowen 
Marguerite Gramm 
Mildred R. Gray 
Betty Hardy 
Mrs. George F. Hardy 
Mrs. Fred A. Hart 
Mrs. Anna A. Havens 
Elizabeth Heath 
Myrtle Higgins 
Mrs. M. J. Hoffman 
Muriel Holmes 


Alyce Hubner 


Alice B. Jordan 
Betty Kahn 
Marion V. Kelley 
Anna Kindt 


Camilla Klotzbach 
Mrs. Sadie S. Koechlein 
Helen E. Krauss 
Elizabeth Kregeloh 
Helen Kucharski 
Elizabeth King 
Loretta LaForge 
Gertrude Lauber 
Anna Lefferts 

Edith Leffingwell 
Gladys Leffingwell 
Christie Lencheski 
Anne Lester 

Lillian Lester 
Elizabeth Lewis 
Helen A. Loblein 
Mrs. John H. Logan 
Ethel Luidens 

Mary E. Lutz 

Mary McCarthy 
Isabel I. McCormack 
Georgina McKie 
Vivian McKie 

Mrs. C. F. McDonald 
Eleanor May McManus 
Margaret McCoy 
Rose Mariano 

Jane Marrone 

Rose Marrone 

Mrs. D. O. Mason 
Eunice D. Miller 
Florence A. Mulford 
Lucy Mupo 

Theresa Mupo 

Mrs. H. O. Nevius 
Hattie B. Ochs 

M. E. Oxenford 
Mary Panaro 

Laura E. Panebaker 
Mildred E. Paulus 
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Valerie Phillips 

Mrs. W. F. Phillips 
Anna Piskadlo 

Mrs. M. Polimbi 
Catherine B. Potts 
Josephine Purnell 

Ida Quaranta 

Helen Rainey 

Mrs. Fred Ramhorst 
Mrs. Florena Randolph 
Catherine Rastall 
Louise Ravipinto 
Mildred Ravipinto 
Elizabeth Reid 

Mrs. J. H. Reilly 
Lois Reynolds 

Maude C. Reynolds 
Mrs. Charles Roberts 
Mrs. Viola Robertson 
Ava B. Robinson 
Mrs. Minnie Robinson 
Mrs. M. W. Rowland 
Grace Ryan 


Avis Austin 

Mrs. Ada I. Barwis 
Leonora Bohn 

Anna Boska 

Eva Boudinot 

Grace M. Breckwedel 
Virginia S. Burnett 
Mrs. M. J. Callahan 
Mrs. S. Clayton 
Mrs. John Clinton 
Myrtle G. Cody 
Esther Corry 
Audrey Coxon 

Mrs. E. I. Cronk 
Madeline C. Cronk 
Florence Crouch 
Louise Demuro 
Bertha De Wald 
Mrs. J. H. De Wald 
Marion Dey 


Margaret Schmoock 
Minna Schmoock 
Anna E. Schroeder 
Mrs. Virgil B. Sease 
Louise Sederman 
Mrs. Arthur M. Shenefelt 
Stella Sieczka 
Marian Smith 

Evelyn Snyder 

Mrs. Newton Smith 
Lizetta D. Snyder 
Irene Starr 

Florice Stonehouse 
Lena Stellatella 

Anne K. Stroup 
Helen Szabo 

Adeline M. Taylor 
Annette Tegen 

Anna Teichman 

Mrs. F. O. Thompson 


Mrs. Theresa F. Thompson 


Virginia Totten 


Alto 


Lillian Diegel 

Mark Donofrio 

Mary S. Enk 
Charlotte Erickson 
Margaret Erickson 
Irma Ferguson 
Arvada M. Finn 
Grace Gensler 

Mame M. Glock 

Mrs. Amy Goodwin 
Mrs. Emily M. Greacen 
Mrs. Lena Harris 
Nellie Hart 
Margaretha Henneman 
E. Adele Herrmann 
Mrs. F. M. Hoffman 
Sophia G. Hohwald 
Elsie May Howard 
Edith Hulse 

Mrs. George Hye 
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Saidee H. Turley 

Helen Ulecki 

Ethel Van Hise 

Dorothy K. Van Nostrand 
Lena Vail | 
Florence Van Syckle 
Mrs. C. S. Van Winkle 
Harriett Voorhees 

Bertha D. Waksman 
Elvena A. Walline 

Mrs, Arch C. Wark 
Emma B. Warren 
Harriet Weaver 

Matie Weissman 

Dorothy M. Westervelt 
Mrs. George W. Wilmot 
Minnie Withum 

Lydia Withun 

Emma Wittig 

Mabel Woodborough 
Anne D. Wynkoop 

Viola C. ¥erks 

Mrs. Margaret G. Zwicky 


Anna Jarosz 

Minnie Kahn 

Drue Keim 

Mrs. D. G. Kennedy 
Mrs. Robt. Kenyon 
Mary P. Krohn 

Helen Kubick 

Mazie Gebhardt 

Ruth C. Latham 

Mrs. G. O. T. Lauber 
Sadie A. Leary 

Mrs. H. N. Lendall 
Emiline Lester 

Helen Lipp 

Rocco Locandro 

Mrs. Ralph McCoy 
Helen Martha McCracken 
Verita Hayes McGovern 
Marion E. Marks 

Rose Mella 
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Adelaide Miller 
Dorothy E. Mook 
Carl Mupo 
Charlotte B. Neff 
Mae W. Osborn 
Mrs. M. Parker 
Elizabeth A. Peluso 
Mrs.ok.: J. Perry 
Sam Quaranta 
Mary Revolinski 
Charlotte Reynolds 
Alfred Ricca 
Carrie S. Robinson 


Asher Atkinson 
Walter F. Austin 
W. G. Bearman 
Hannes Christ 
Joe Christian 
Max Cohen 
James Crouch 
Thomas Curry 
Julius Cziko 
James DePhillipo 
Eggert Frank 
Judson French 
Howard Furbeck 
Roger C. Gay 
Wilbur Giles 

A. C. Hagenbruch 
Chas. A. Hardy 
Julius Heiberger 
Adam Heil 


Raymond K. Ackart 
Wm. B. Baldwin. 
Lewis Ballschmidt 
Charles Baltin 

H. William Baltin 
Everett Barlow 
John Beiscer 

Paul S. Best 

Chas. Bogan 


Gretchen Roemer 
Mrs. A. Ross 

Mrs. Chas. Rotheritz 
Mrs. M. D. Runyon 
Ethel M. Samuels 
Mrs. Friede Schadt 
Mrs. H. R. Segoine 
Mrs. Alice Seiffert 
B. Louise Sheldon 
Mrs. F. Simpson 
Mrs. Chester Snedeker 
Miriam L. Speck 


Tenor 


Raymond L. Hof 
A. E. Horner 
Rowland P. Kelly 
J. Irving Kibbe 
John Lentz 
Harry Lewis 

G. L. E. Linn 
Henry Loch 
Henry Lotz 


“W. K. McHarg 


Dietrich Mehlhop 
Karl Meier 

W. Lee Moore 
Paul W. Mulford 
Richard Niederstein 
Leo J. Nocenti 
Chas. Oram 
Walter B. Pinckney 
Charles Rakowsky 


Bass 


George Herbert Botton 
Werner Bredt 

Lewis F. Brush, Jr. 
W. Ed. Burkhard 

M. J. Callahan 
William Chas. Clovet 
E. V. Cockefair 
LeRoy G. Cohen 

C. H. Connors 


Louise L. Spencer 
Mrs. Kathie Stenner 
Elaine Swezey 

Anna Thickstun 
Elizabeth Totten 
Helen T. Van Mater 
Elvena A. Walling 
Mrs. John A. Wells 
Gitty Wilson 

Elsie Witte 

Marie Wollner 

Mrs. Fred Young 
Marie E. Zimmerman 


Raphael Rosenberg 
James E. Ryan 

John Schadt 

Richard Schumacher 
Gustav Ross Schwarz 
George K. Seiffert 
Russell G. Snyder 

C. Van Deursen 

Arch C. Wark 
William Morris Weller 
John A. Wells 

G. W. West 

Ralph L. Willis 

Geo. W. Wilmot 

G. W. Wilmot, Jr. 
Fritz A. Wittig 
Walter K. Wood 
William Woodborough 
Clifford Yahnel 


Paul S. Creager 
Herbert DeHart 
J..N. Dorsey 
John Eckert 

H. Erbe 

Harold Fick 

F, S. Fletcher 
Ernst Frey 
Heinrich Frey 
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Leonard Gehlhaus 
J. E. Hannan 
George F. Hardy 
Fred Harrison 

J. Gilbert Havens 
E. J. M. Herd 
William Hoefner 
Manley Jobbins 
L. Kahn 

John J. Krauss 
John Wm. Kress 
William Kudick 
K Go.Latven 
William H. Leach 
Fred Levinstone 
J. B. Linahan 


Luther B. Arrington 


Carl Artner 

B. T. R. Balch 
Wm. Bloeser 
Henry Busch 
E. M. Carlan 
Julia Ciorciani 
Rose Dente 


E. M. McClosky 


-John P. McKinnell 


Ralph E. Marryott 
Carl Mayer 
Myron S. Mendelson 


Walter F. Minschwaner 


Archibald Murray 
Henry O. Nevius 
William L. Nikolls 
Enos S. Perry 

Harry A. Perry 

Jack Pettit 

Richard H. Purrington 
Raymond Reisner 

P. C. Reynolds 

L. F. Riddle 


I. Newton Earle 
R. K. Eskew 
Mary Gentile 
Regina Gentile 
Stella Humphries 
A. L. Kennedy 
H. Lenderman 


ANNIVERSARY BOOK 


Robert Sevenair 
Russell W. Sherman 
Samuel Schultise 
Clayton K. Smith 
Chester W. Snedeker 
Robert C. VanDerveer 
Edward VanDeursen 
Ferd. W. VanDeursen 
J. Henry VanDeursen 
Henry L. VanMater 
Chas. Volkert 

Paul Walter 

Frank C. Wark 

Fred Weigel 

William H. Welsh 
Paul Witte 


J. H. Lowell 
Sadie Minora 
Mildred Marachi 
Robert M. Mcouk 
Carmela Santisi 
G. Schwoch 
Ewald Von Orde 
Margaret Waltner 
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